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1 Year $5, 2 Years $8 


Drouth-Stricken 
Farmers in South 


Offered CCC Grain 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s feed division 
of the commodity stabilization serv- 
ice has approved a request from Gulf 
State governors that a_ severely 
stricken drouth area be given federal 
government aid under the provisions 
of Public Law 299. 

This program involves the selling 
of government-owned grain to farm- 
ers at current support prices as feed 
for livestock. 

As USDA confirmed its approval 
of this request last week, it said that 
state aid from Commodity Credit 
Crop. stocks of feed grains would be 
limited to corn and grain sorghum. 
It was estimated that the volume of 
corn available would not exceed 250,- 
000 bu. for the 19 counties in Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi that have been 
declared disaster areas. “But this is 

(Turn to DROUTH, page 6) 


June Shipments of 
Stocker, Feeder 


Cattle Rise 3% 


WASHINGTON — Shipments of 
stocker and feeder cattle and calves 
into eight selected north central 
states during June totaled 300,985 
head, up nearly 3% from the 293,618 
head shipped in June, 1959, according 
to the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Of the total cattle and calves re- 
ceived in these states during the 
month, 149,812 head moved through 
public stockyards and 151,173 were 
received direct. The combined Janu- 
ary through June shipments this year 
totaled 1,904,238 head compared with 
2,129,193 head for the same period a 
year earlier, 11% lower. 

June shipments of sheep and lambs 
into these states in June amounted 
to 205,436 head compared with 167,- 
552 head during June, 1959, a 23% 
increase. 

Of the sheep and lambs received 

(Turn to CATTLE, page 96) 


Georgia Group Told: Poultry Industry 
Expanding Without Outside Financing 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 
Special 

SAVANNAH, GA.—The poultry in- 
dustry is financing itself and expand- 
ing without outside credit, observed a 
University of Georgia economist here 
last week during the 13th annual 
Georgia Feed Assn. convention. 

Dr. Robert R. Dince, Jr., of the 
university’s college of business ad- 
ministration said that even though 
the tight money situation of last 
year has eased considerably and loans 
are being made in greater volume to 
many lines of business, poultry credit 


has dried up. But, in spite of this 
credit situation, he said, a buildup in 
poultry production has occurred. “The 
industry is financing itself, which is a 
healthy condition,” Dr. Dince re- 
marked. 

“Total bank credit to the poultry 
industry in the Sixth Federal Reserve 
District has fallen almost $3.5 million 
from last year. Trade credit has 
fallen—though not so spectacularly— 
by about 25%,” he said. 

“Obviously the industry itself is fi- 
nancing the expansion. And this means 
that only the stronger firms, the bet- 


ter managed firms, have been able to 
do this. It is obvious also that if the 
flood of credit were to open up again 
the steady prices of 1960 would go 
down the drain.” 
Funds for Project 
Dr. Dince has been assigned the 
task of preparing data on the effects 
of the demise of one large organiza- 
tion (Chemell) in the poultry indus- 
try. The Ford Foundation has granted 
funds to finance the project. 
“The reason for loss of credit by 
(Turn to GEORGIA, page 97) 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


NEW MILL—A new feed mill has enabled an lowa packing company to expand 


its operations. Page 18. 


EGG MARKETING—How one feed dealer has cooperated in a new egg marketing 


program is told on page 26. 


WESTERN PROBLEMS—California’s expanding cities create a new set of problems 


for the feed industry in the area. Page 56. 


DAIRY NUTRITION—An article summarizing recent research on several aspects of 


dairy cattle feeding appears on page 62. 
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Worth Looking Into .............- 70 
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APHF Forecast: ‘Swing to Fresh 
Frozen Poultry in Five Years’ 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Fresh frozen 
poultry could account for over 51% 
of the broilers sold by supermarkets 
in less than five years, panelists de- 
clared in the final session of the 
American Poultry Hatchery Federa- 
tion convention at Memphis last 
week. (Earlier reports of APHF con- 
vention activities appeared in July 
23 issue of Feedstuffs.) 

One panelist said the change-over 
could occur in a year but others said 
that finanacing and the physical task 


Census Data Trace Pattern 


Of Feed Industry Growth 


WASHINGTON — A preliminary 
report on data gathered in the 1958 
Census of Manufactures indicates 
that the formula feed industry that 
year shipped products valued at 
$3,234 million, an increase of 8% 
over 1954. 

The report lists tonnage of pre- 
pared animal feeds at 28.6 million 
tons, including 16.8 million tons of 
poultry feed and 11.7 millions tons 
of livestock feed. (See Table 1.) This 
compares with a total reported for 
1954 of 25.4 million tons. 

Pending evaluation by industry 


economists, the discrepancy between 
this estimate and the estimate of 
tonnage for 1958 by the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., 40 million 
tons, is. not readily explained. The 
census report does, however, include 
this notation: 

“Substantial quantities of prepared 
feeds are mixed at locations which 
are not included in the Census of 
Manufactures, such as grain eleva- 
tors, custom or grist mills, farm sup- 
ply stores, chick hatcheries, commer- 
cial broiler raising establishments, 

(Turn to CENSUS, page $3) 


of obtaining adequate refrigerating 
equipment would be too large a bar- 
rier to overcome in such a short time. 


All panelists agreed that it would 
be a good move in behalf of broiler 
market stability if the industry 
switched to the fresh frozen product, 
as compared with the present em- 
phasis on fresh killed, ice-packed 
poultry. 

Consumer Resistance 

Consumer resistance to fresh 
frozen poultry rests on three items: 
Price, habit as induced by current 
merchandising methods employed by 
retailers and a mistaken belief that 
the fresh frozen product is “not as 
fresh as the fresh killed, ice-packed” 
broiler so popular in the trade. 

Insofar as the price obstacle is 
concerned, the panelists declared that 
this can be overcome as soon as vol- 
ume can be achieved. While it may 
not get fully as low in price as ice- 
packed, it can get within striking 
distance. 

John Hoppe, publisher of Food Re- 
tailer magazine, St. Louis, Mo., de- 
clared that only 18% of the house- 
wives cook poultry the day they buy 
it and only 27% cook it during the 
second day. The balance store their 
purchases in the refrigerator. The re- 
sulting product when it is served, 
does not have the “fresh” character- 

(Turn to APHF, page 93) 


USDA, in Effect, 

eye 
Fixes Ceiling on 

Dried Egg Price 
By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Feedstaffs Washington C 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week obvi- 
ously fixed a ceiling on its procure- 
ment of dried whole eggs. The depart- 
ment accepted all offers at the pre- 
vious high price for the product and 
at the same time turned down offers 
in excess of $1.1425¢ Ib. 


Acceptances were assured to all 
nine vendors and the rejections would 
indicate that offers over and above 
the purchase price this week did not 
reflect USDA purchase ceiling ideas. 

However, within USDA there is an 
opinion that this possible ceiling price 
is not fully reflective of market con- 
ditions. These officials say that since 
this renewed surplus removal pro- 
gram has been in operation the gov- 
ernment purchasing power has boost- 
ed country prices in Iowa by about 
5¢ doz. and that in the big eastern 
markets shell egg prices have risen 
as much as 9¢ doz. 

This official position seems to re- 
flect an attitude that while USDA 
may be a reluctant buyer beyond the 
maximum price they paid this week, 
the government now believes that 
such selling prices are 1 and that 
the market may shortly reflect the 

(Turn te DRIED EGGS, page 96) 


Chicken 
To Be Down 15% 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
chickens raised on farms in 1960 is 
expected to total 339,057,000, 15% be- 
low last year and the smallest num- 
ber since record keeping started in 
1909. Those preliminary figures were 
announced by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

(Feedstuffs last week reported 
USDA believed that the number of 
chickens to be raised would be down 
from the 399 million of 1959 and that 
the cut was expected to be less than 
the 20% predicted earlier.) 

Last year saw a 7% cut in produc- 
tion. In both years the sharp drop in 

(Turn to CHICKENS, page 96) 
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Top of the Hopper 


RESEARCH CONTINUES at the University of Illino’s on possibilities of 
controlling heat periods of sows and thus farrowing dates for pigs. “Many 
farmers have wished that the time of livestock births could be restricted to a 
few days, thus cutting down on the period of night-time vigils with expectant 
females,” writes Dr. Philip Dziuk. “Added to this convenience would be other 
advantages: Since the offspring would be of uniform age, they could be more 
easily handled, fed and sold as a homogeneous group. Imagine the advantage a 
seller would have if he could guarantee a specific number of market animals 
of a certain age on a certain date.” 

Also, he points out that facilities could be used more efficiently if arrival 
dates of the youngsters could be regulated, and sanitation programs would 
be more easily carried out by helping to “break the disease chain” between 
groups. Most promising approach to date has been incorporating of proges- 
terone into the sows’ diet. Other experiment stations also are working on this 
method. Many problems remain to be solved, Dr. Dziuk says, but if they can 
be, someday one may “put in an order” for young livestock and obtain them 
on the date they are wanted. This would be a major breakthrough in up- 
grading efficiency of livestock management to meet modern marketing needs, 
agricultural experts say. 


v ~ 


“] HAVE HAD THE MILL only four months, but that’s long enough for 
me to decide it’s one of the best investments I ever made.” This quote, at- 
tributed to a farmer by a Carolina correspondent, illustrates what appears 
to be happening on more farms. “I thought mix mills were too expensive for 
operators like me until an extension agricultural engineer at state college 
came down one day,” the quote continues. “He said with the feed I was using 
I could make one pay for itself in eight months. That mill is saving us at 
least $8 per ton.” And so on. The farmer has 175 acres, mostly in corn and 
small grain, 35 brood sows and 200 other hogs. He said he “figures the mill 
will really pay” next year when he expects to have 75 to 80 sows and poss'bly 
1,500 layers. 


v 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK is a biography, “Daring Adventure,” the life 
story of William H. Danforth, founder of Ralston Purina Co. Author is Gordon 
M. Philpott, long-time friend and business associate of Mr. Danforth. Feed 
industry readership should be high. 


v v 


IF STRINGENT and unreasonable Food and Drug Administration restric- 
tions on what goes into formula feed persist, as dictated by the Delaney 
approach to regulation, the feed industry in the long run will find it more 
difficult to meet competition from farm mixing. This direct threat to the in- 
dustry’s future is brought out by industry leaders as one of the most com- 
pelling reasons for the battle to modify or eliminate the Delaney clause from 
the Food Additives Amendment. These leaders are concerned, too, with the 
over-all handicap to research imposed by the Delaney situation, but they 
point out that the restrictions point at the heart of the industry’s service 
function—delivery of today’s nutritional improvements early tomorrow morn- 
ing. If research leading to these improvements is halted or slowed, all agri- 
culture will suffer a setback, as has been pointed out frequently. And, in the 
process, more feeders may decide that they will have less reason to rely on 
the industry’s formulation knowledge and skill. 

(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 93) 


Except for a few sagging spots—and these are generally not serious— 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


feed sales continue at satisfactory levels throughout most of the country. The 
wholesale feedstuff index edged up to 73.4 from 73.1 last week, compared 
with 81.5 a year ago. The feed-grain index is down to 66.3 from 67.0 a week 
ago, and 70.3 a year earlier. The hog-corn ratio, based on Chicago prices, 
climbed to 15.0 this week, compared with 14.4 a week ago, and 10.8 a year 


earlier. 


Northwest 


Manufacturers report that formula 
feed sales continue to hold up at the 
same level of the past four or five 
weeks, and several firms say tonnage 
is better than last week. 

However, in some spots sales have 
slumped, apparently because farmers 
are concentrating on haying work, 
but this is of course a temporary con- 
dition only. 

Pastures are beginning to look a 
little dry throughout most of the 
area, and if the dry spell continues 
for another week or two, this could 
bring a substantial boost in demand 
for dairy feeds. 

The price of linseed oil meal is up, 
evidently because the prospects of a 
good flax crop are not as bright now 
as just a few days ago. Alfalfa meal 
and soybean oil meal are also up, but 
no one seems to be contemplating 
any price change on finished products. 


Southwest 


The slower feed business of last 
week still prevails this week, and 
while most mills are operating on a 
five day basis, some report that pro- 
duction will not be up to normal for 
a five-day run. 

Turkey, hog, and broiler business is 
furnishing the volume of the runs, 
with turkey feeds increasing each 
week. Some mills augmented their 
slow run with some promotions which 
have helped nearby sales. 

The extreme hot weather is caus- 
ing some drying of pastures, and 
some trade sources feel that there 
will be some pickup in summer cattle 
feed business. Some mills are ex- 
periencing this pickup at present, and 
are looking for volume of this line to 
increase. 

A rise in ingredient costs will cause 
price lists to edge up slightly. The 
main increases were noted in soy- 
bean meal and meat proteins, while 
millfeeds also moved up sharply for 
the week. 


Northeast 


Formula feed manufacturers closed 
out the first half of this year with 
sales averaging 3% below the year- 
ago period. Some companies, how- 
ever, scored gains. A spokesman at- 
tributed the decline to a loss of mar- 
kets. 

Sales in the latest week were about 
steady with the previous week's 
downturn, and are expected to hold 
at the same level next week. Later 
on sales may slide still further as 
farmers’ attention is turned to har- 
vesting, which is nearing in this re- 


gion. 

Dairy feeds had picked up a little 
because of dry pastures, but since 
then a general rain has freshened 
them up. But the sales pattern re- 
mained the same. Egg mashes and 
growing feeds topped dairy demand, 
and they in turn were followed by 
turkey and broiler feeds. End prod- 
ucts slipped a little during the week, 
but prices still are at a level where 
growers can realize a profit. 

Most grains continued to decline 
in a generally featureless ingredient 


market. Corn was down %-l¢; oats 
weakened 2¢ under the weight of the 
new crop; feed wheat eased 1¢ and 
now is almost on the same level as 
new crop No. 2 red wheat; barley 
held steady. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers held at 36 hours last week, 
unchanged from the previous period. 


Central States 


The closer the end of July gets, 
the more it is apparent that this 
month certainly has been anything 
but a standout insofar as sales vol- 
ume of formula feeds is concerned. 
This does not mean that it has been 
a complete disappointment but rather 
only to the extent that earlier quite 
a few in the trade had been of the 
opinion that sales volume would 
show up better than it did by com- 
parison with the rather quiet trade 
that was passing during June. 

Hogs continue to show strength 
and made tops of $19 at Chicago sev- 
eral days during the past week, which 
is about the best price in over two 
years and the bulk of sales also have 
been averaging better. The corn-hog 
ratio is in much contrast to that of 
a year ago. All of this could well be 
reflected in some betterment in the 
demand for hog feeds a little later 
in the season. 

In spots, there have been a few 
plants that have been curtailing op- 
erations by several hours or more, 
but, generally speaking, they are run- 
ning on a 40-hour week. With ship- 
ping instructions and production so 
closely geared to each other, inven- 
tories remain on the static side. 


South Central 


Although formula feed business has 
lost a part of the momentum it dis- 
played earlier in July, feed manufac- 
turers indicate they feel volume is 
holding up fairly well under the cir- 
cumstances. Mill running time is 
only a little slower. Most plants are 
operating on a 4-5 day basis, with the 
average about 4%. 

Hog feed volume is reported to be 
showing the effects of heavy market- 
ings out of a small crop, however pig 
feed sales are described as good. Be- 
cause of good pastures the normal 
summer demand for dairy and cattle 
feeds has not developed, but some in- 
crease in interest has been noted. In 
contrast, the cool summer has helped 
layer feed sales, as good egg produc- 
tion has discouraged rigid culling of 
farm flocks. 

Price lists will be slightly higher 
this week. Vegetable protein and 
millfeed prices are strong, and this 
more than offsets weakening in a 
few other ingredients. 


Ohio Valley 


Area feed manufacturers continued 
to be heartened this week by an im- 
proving volume of business that was 
pretty well scattered among most 
types of feeds. As one manufacturer 
remarked in a tone of conviction that 
has not been heard hereabouts in 
many months: “There is now a bet- 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 99) 
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Strap Hammer. Heat 
treated, not hardfaced. 


Strap Hammer with 
hardfaced ends. 


Strop Hommer with 
hardfaced ends and edges. 


Serrated Edge Hordface 
Hammer with hardfaced ends 


O 


Serrated Hammer 
with hardfaced ends and edges. 
50% more Tungsten-carbide. 


Single Notched Double 
End Hammer hardened, 
not hardfaced. 


Single Notched 
Double End Hommer 
with hardfacing. 
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Notched Hammer 
hardened, not hardfaced. 


Notched Hammer 
with hardfaced ends. 


Capped Hommer hos 
corners hardfaced. 


Increase grinding production 
with the PACAL HAMMER 
designed for you 


Pacal’s various types and styles of hammers are designed to 
give you more hours of quality grinding and save replacement 
costs. Whether plain, hardfaced, notched or serrated, there’s 
always a Pacal Hammer that’s right for your job. 


Your grinding costs will be cut too. Pacal Hammers sharpen 


as they wear, hold their edge, cut cleaner and last longer than 
ordinary hammers. 


Pacal offers an exclusive cluster design. Every hammer 
grinds with the force of the entire cluster and the single unit 
saves down time in changing corners. 


NEW... Ask for Pacal’s Super Strength, Abrasion Resistant 
BORALLOY-350 steel for severe production appli- © 
cations. Call or write the Hammer Division. 


PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B and Walnut Street « Saint Paul 13, Minnesota 
Telephone: MIDWAY 6-9456 
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2 Marketing Groups 
Pledge $100,000 
For Milling School 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Two 
Great Plains regional marketing co- 
operatives are pledging $50,000 each 
toward the rehabilitation of the de- 
partment of flour and feed milling at 
Kansas State University here. 

The $100,000 will come from the 
Farmers Union Jobbing Assn. of 
Kansas City and the Farmers Co- 
Operative Commission Co. of Hutch- 
inson, according to Dr. John A. Shel- 
lenberger, head of the Kansas State 
department. 

Dr. Shellenberger said these funds 
“will contribute substantially to the 
restoration of facilities and hasten 
completion of the project.” These 
pledges are extremely heartening— 
not only as a testimony to the con- 
tributions which Kansas State Uni- 
versity and the flour and feed milling 
department have made to Great 
Plains wheat growers in the past, but 
also as an expression of confidence in 
the teaching and research program 
of the future. 

“The new facilities and equipment 
which these funds will enable us to 
purchase will be an important con- 
tribution toward the conduct of our 
teaching and research program,” Dr. 
Shellenberger added. 

“The funds will be used for new 
facilities and new equipment to en- 
abie this department to conduct 
teaching and research programs in 
the manner required by today’s rapid 
technological changes.” 

The Kansas State department of 
flour and feed milling industries lost 
all facilities, with the exception of a 
pilot plant bakery and a pilot plant 
feed mill, in a fire that swept East 
Waters Hall in August, 1957. At that 
time numerous milling and milling- 
related industries offered assistance 
to the university in restoration of 
these facilities. 

The Kansas legislature appropri- 
ated funds to build a new Waters 
Hall wing to house the flour and 
feed milling department and this 
structure will be completed this fall. 
But the funds appropriated were in- 
adequate to provide the equipment or 
to provide for the installation of the 
grain storage, cleaning house and 
milling facilities needed. 

J. H. Dean, general manager of the 
Farmers Co-Operative Commission 
Co., commented that southwest Kan- 
sas farmers felt the loss of the Kan- 
sas State milling facilities keenly and 
said association members had enthus- 
iastically encouraged restoration of 
these vital research facilities. 


Company Awarded 
Royalties in Suit 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — Philips 
Laboratories, Inc.. New York, this 
week was awarded approximately 
$400,000 in “reasonable royalties, in- 
terest and attorneys’ fees by Paul 
Leahy, U.S. district judge, in a patent 
infringement law suit. 

Judge Leahy ordered E. F. Drew & 
Co., also of New York, to pay the 
plaintiff $358,082 in royalties, attor- 
neys’ frees totalling $19,150 plus in- 
terest covering the period during 
which royalties payments were to 
have been made. 

The federal jurist overruled Irving 
Morris, special master, who set $56,- 
614.94, plus interest, as the royalty 
due Philips in a report filed last Feb- 
ruary. The defendant, Drew & Co., 
was accused of producing a booster 
vitamin compound for feeding live- 
stock in violation of patent laws. 

Judge Leahy ruled in July, 1955, 
that the plaintiff's patent was valid 
and infringed. Judge Leahy was af- 
firmed by the U.S. Third Circuit 
Court of Appeals in 1956. 


FORM FEED COMPANY 
TOMS RIVER, N.J.—The Pleasant 
Plains Feed Corp. has been formed 
here. Buyer for the new feed com- 
pany is Julius Zimmer. 


ADERA MILLING CO.—Office building and mill of the Madera Milling Co. 


are shown above. Lamb feedlots are to the left of these structures. 


California Company Goes into Lamb 
Feeding for Profit, Ration Testing 


By JESS F. BLAIR 
Special Correspondent 

MADERA, CAL. — The Madera 
Milling Co. here is one of several 
large companies that has turned to 
feeding its own livestock and poultry. 
This is a lamb feeding project that 
totals 15,000 lambs annually, with at 
least 3,000 being in the pens most of 
the time. 

The feedlots were built for a dual 
purpose: To make a profit on the 
lambs and to run feeding tests which 
will determine the kinds of feed and 
methods needed for commercial lots. 

“We are charging ourselves regu- 
lar commercial rates,” said J. F. 
Simonet, senior partner of the firm. 
“The things we learn about lamb 
feeding can be passed on to other 
feeders with whom we work.” 

The company has been doing some 
test feeding for three years and found 
a pelleted feed to be most satisfac- 
tory. This is a three eighths inch 
pellet and contains 15% grain for 
feeding lambs just brought to the 
pens. After a period varying from 
five days to three weeks, the mill 
changes to a 35% grain pellet for the 
rest of feeding period. 

“There has been some controversy 
on pellet feeding,” said Mr. Simonet. 
“In our tests we have learned the 
most important thing is to use good 
hay. Otherwise there is no advan- 
tage.” 

The firm tries to buy lambs weigh- 
ing 75-80 Ib. and feeds them for a 
period of 30-35 days. At that time 
they weigh 95-100 lb. net weight, 
after shearing. 

Lambs properly cared for will usu- 
ally gain about .65 lb. per day for a 
feed conversion of about 8 Ib. of feed 
for 1 lb. of gain. Some lambs have 
gained this much on 6 to 6% Ib. of 
feed, Mr. Simonet said. 


Fed in the Morning 
Since lambs are more nervous and 
excitable than cattle, the feed bunk- 


PELLETED FEED — Feeding of 
lambs at the Madera Milling Co., 
Madera, Cal, is shown here. All feed 
is made in pellet form by the com- 
pany’s mill. Though the cost is slight- 
ly higher, the owners have found 
that less feed is wasted and convor- 
sion rates are higher. 


ers are filled early in the morning, 


then everyone except Woody McDar- 
ment, the man in charge of feeding, 
stays away from the pens. 

“Sudden movements will startle 
them,” he explained, “and they won't 
eat or drink as much when excited.” 

This kind of treatment which Mr. 
Simonet terms T-L-C or “tender-lov- 
ing-care” is partly responsible for the 
low death rate in 1960, which has 
been only one lamb per 1,000. 

The Madera Milling Co. will con- 
tinue buying various breeds of lambs 
and from different localities. The 
management finds that mountain 
lambs must be taught to drink from 
a trough and all of them are hesi- 
tant about eating pellets. To get 
them started, the feeder puts a bit of 
hay on top of the pellets for a few 
days. 


The Madera Milling Co. is head- 
quartered at Madera, where pelleted 
feed is made for sheep and cattle. 
Another product is alfalfa meal, and 
pellets to be used in creep feeders. 
All these products are sold to dealers 
and to feeders. 


Dehy Plant 

Another plant owned by the com- 
pany is at Murietta, Cal. This one 
dehydrates alfalfa and will turn out 
about 20,000 tons annually. This is 
used in making formula feeds and is 
also used by feed mills and commer- 
cial feedlots. 

A third plant at Kerman, Cal. 
manufactures a line of beef-lot sup- 
plements. These include vitamins, 
antibiotics, trace minerals and are 
formulated to the individual feedlot 
requirements. One supplement in 
which the main ingredients are mo- 
lasses, urea and phosphoric acid can 
be fed to ruminants by the free 
choice method. 

Mr. Simonet has helped pioneer 
some of the feeding methods being 
used in beef cattle feeding, one of 
which is high grain formulas now 
so popular in California. 

“Not so much work has been done 
with lambs,” he explained, “so we 
hope to do a lot of testing here in 
our own feedlots. Within another 
year or two perhaps we can have 
something that will be of much bene- 
fit to lamb feeders throughout the 
country.” 


ADM Elevator Sale 
To GTA Is Reported 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Commander 
line of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
(ADM) country grain elevators re- 
portedly has been sold to Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Assn. (GTA), 
according to an article published this 
week in the Minneapolis Star. 

Officials of both companies declined 
to comment on the reported sale, but 
it was believed, said the newspaper, 
to be only a matter of time before a 
formal announcement of the transac- 
tion is made. 

Reported purchase price was esti- 
mated at $1% million for the 37 ele- 
vators, located mostly in southeast 
Minnesota. The elevators have a stor- 
age capacity of slightly more than 4 
million bushels, said the newspaper 
article. 


ACCOUNTANTS ELECT 

MINNEAPOLIS — Mary M. Ques- 
noy, vice president and secretary of 
Jersee-Security Co., was named a di- 
rector of the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
chapter of the American Society of 
Women Accountants. Evelyn Chris- 
tensen, bookkeeper with the same 
company, was named corresponding 
secretary. 


Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and 
Index of Weighted Prices* 
(Dollors Per Ton) 


Change 
previous 
1960 k 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean 60.80 60. -60 
Cottonseed meal 60.60 60.45 15 
Linseed meal ....... 61.90 62.15 — .25 
Copra cake or meal. 66.25 66.25 ee 
Peanut meal ........ 53.50 52.00 t'% 
66 79.3 78.8 5 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Meat meal ......... 72.80 71.60 +1.20 
Tankage 70.00 0.00 eee 
65.7 5S + 2 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten feed and meal 42.40 42.40 oak 
Dist. dried grains .. 53.35 52.10 {3 
Brewers dried grains. 37.45 36.70 75 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
37.05 37.15 — .10 
Midds. and shorts 40.55 41.00 — .45 
70.1 706 — 5 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Hominy feed ....... 40.55 t 10 
29.00 28.50 50 
62.1 + 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 45.35 45.35 
87.3 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts 21.00 21.00 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
73.4 73.1 + 3 
FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
41.50 42.10 
44.10 44.20 — .10 
39.40 38.20 +1.20 
Grain sorghums ..... 36.90 37.70 — .80 
66.3 670 — 7 


*Base period of index is 1947-49. 
Source: USDA. 


FISH MEAL DOCKED AT DULUTH 


MINNEAPOLIS—Feed manufacturers in the upper Midwest report they 
have been offered, and in some instances have bought fish meal shipped to 
Duluth from the East via the St. Lawrence Seaway. It is believed that such 
use of the waterway will increase, primarily because of reported lower ship- 
ment rates compared with other forms of transportation. 

One catch, however, according to a buyer for a feed manufacturer, is 
that some “fussing” goes into getting the fish meal hauled to plants in the 
Twin Cities area. Even so, it’s been said that total shipping charges to the 
feed manufacturing plant are some cheaper via the waterway. 

White fish and herring meal is known to have been docked at Duluth, 
and it is probable that other types of fish meal are being offered from ships. 
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Testing at below-requirement levels shows the clear differ- Lyntme ) 
ence in the biological availability of phosphorus sources. i AFC 
The best in feed phosphates 
Below-requirement phosphorus level— | When tesfing a? practical levels the 
the difference in biological availability difference in biological ovailability 
is undeniable cannot be accurately determined. 
48 
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Dr. Herbert Peeler, Director of Animal Nutrition Research at IMC, supervises the “IMC test” of feed phos- 
phorus value — the IMC Biological Assay of Phosphorus Availability. 


WE MEASURE THE DIFFERENCE IN THE |. 
BIOLOGICAL AVAILABILITY OF PHOSPHORUS 
WHERE THE TRUE DIFFERENCE SHOWS UP 


Only a test that measures phosphorus biological tion “cover up” the poor biological availability of 
availability at below-requirement levels shows true inadequate sources. 

nutritional value. Thats why below-requirement Many phosphorus sources cannot stand up under 
level testing is the basis of the IMC Biological Assay the undeniable yardstick of testing at below-re- 
of Phosphorus Availability — the test we use to quirement levels. DYNAFOS can. In fact, testing 


guard the consistent high value of DYNAFOS. at below-requirement levels proves DYNAFOS your 
Other tests attempt to measure phosphorus bio- most valuable source of feed phosphate. 
logical availability at the “practical” level — that For your own evaluation, we will send you a 


is, phosphorus performance is measured in typical detailed description of the IMC Biological Assay 
commercial feeds. Here, results are masked be- of Phosphorus Availability . . . and more facts about 
cause phosphate compounds present in the test ra- DYNAFOS. Write c/o the address below. 23-60 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS, ORCHARD 6-3000 PRODUCTS FOR GROWTH® 


‘TRADEMARK 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.) « SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo * GETKIN-MOYER, INC., Norristown (Pa.) 
¢ A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) * EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta * E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: 
BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago * GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effingham (Ill.) © JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati © R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, 
Nashville * CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) * STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) * The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison (Wis.). 
MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis * W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha * M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.’ © B. A. LUCIUS 
COMPANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle * JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto. 
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Emergency Areas in South Eligible 
For Government-Owned Feed Grain 


WASHINGTON—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Ezra Taft Benson this 
week designated 10 counties in Mis- 
sissippi and nine parishes in Louisi- 
ana as emergency areas where farm- 
ers can buy government-owned feed 
grains at current support prices. 
These are the first emergency areas 
designated as a result of inadequate 
1960-crop feed production. 

Designated Counties 

The Mississippi counties designat- 
ed are: Amite, Copiah, Jefferson Da- 
vis, Lawrence, Lincoln, Marion, Pearl 
River, Pike, Simpson and Walthhall. 
The Louisiana parishes are: Ascen- 
sion, East Baton Rouge, East Felici- 
ana, West Feliciana, Livingston, St. 
Helena, St. Tammany, Tangipahoa 
and Washington. 

Legislation authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to sell feed 
grains owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. at current support 
prices to provide feed for livestock 
where he determines there is an 
emergency area as defined by law. 

The designated areas in Louisiana 
and Mississippi are now suffering 
from a severe drouth. This, combined 


Mississippi Crops 
Hurt by Dry Spell 

STATE COLLEGE, MISS.—Dry 
weather has continued to hurt crops 
in nearly all sections of Mississippi, 
according to reports from county 
agents of the agricultural extension 
service. 

Pastures of the state are hurting 
and hay crops are dangerously short, 
the report states. Much older corn 
has been ruined. On the bright side 
are the cotton and soybean prospects. 

In Prentiss County dry weather is 
seriously damaging early corn and 
pastures, according to Taylor Smith, 
county agent at Booneville. 

Boll weevils and boll worms are 
under control on a good cotton crop. 

Claude Ming, county agent at Lou- 
isville, reports permanent pastures 
in Winston County are giving little 
grazing and temporary grazing crops 
are being damaged by lack of rain. 


Borden Co. Sales, 


Earnings Set Marks 


NEW YORK — Sales and earnings 
of the Borden Co. for both the quar- 
ter and half-year ended June 30 were 
at all-time highs, Harold W. Com- 
fort, president, announced this week. 
Contributing to the higher rate of 
earnings in the first half, he said, 
were a recovery in sales of grocery 
feed items together with an expan- 
sion in this line and improvement in 
dividends from foreign subsidiaries. 

Mr. Comfort made the announce- 
ment following a meeting of the 
board of directors, at which a quar- 
terly dividend of 37%¢ a share was 
declared, payable Sept. 1 to stock- 
holders of record Aug. 9. It is the 
company’s 202nd consecutive divi- 
dend 

For the first six months of 1960, 
net income was $13,394,158, an in- 
crease of 12.2% from the 1959 figure 
of $11,932,906. Earnings per share 
were $1.35 on the 9,910,129 shares 
outstanding June 30. This compares 
with $1.23 per share on 9,684,118 
shares outstanding a year earlier. 
First-half sales were $471,487,360, an 
increase of 3.3% from $456,453,156 in 
the first half of 1959. 

Second-quarter earnings were $7,- 
948,540, up 7.3% from the year-ago 
figure of $7,407,084. Sales for the pe- 
riod were $241,474,365, compared 
with $235,808,410 in the second quar- 
ter of 1959, a gain of 2.4%. 


with a long, cold winter has created 
a shortage of grain, pasture and hay, 
making them eligible for assistance 
under this legislation. 

CCC-owned feed grains, as avail- 
able, will be offered for sale under 
the program. 

After certification by the governor 
of a state that an area is in need of 
the livestock feed program, the Sec- 
retary is authorized to designate an 
emergency area within that state if 
he decides there is a feed shortage 
as a result of flood, drouth, hurricane, 
tornado, earthquake or other catas- 
trophe—including disease or insect 
infestation. 

Other Stipulations 

The law specifies that feed sales 
may be made only to persons who do 
not have adequate feed and are un- 
able to obtain enough through normal 
trade channels “without undue hard- 
ship.” The recipient must agree to 
use the feed only for his own live- 
stock. 

Precautions are taken to protect 
as much as possible the interests of 
farmers in an emergency aréa who 
have feed grain for sale. 


DROUTH 


(Continued from page 1) 


purely a guess,” commented one 
source. 

However, officials did disclose that 
there is a primary need of forage 
stocks which are not available 
through the government program. 
Forage supplies can only be pur- 
chased at discount prices from re- 
quest by state governors to the rail- 
roads to cut inbound freight costs to 
the farmers. 

Before the carriers could entertain 
such freight price concessions, how- 
ever, it was necessary for local state 
governors to ask for a declaration of 
a drouth disaster emergency by 
USDA at which time they, as con- 
tract carriers regulated by the inter- 
state commerce commission, could 
ask permission to cut their published 
tariff rates to the drouth disaster 
areas. 

The latest tariff cut was in a 
drouth disaster claim from Florida. 

However, hay is the major require- 
ment of the Gulf Coastal state area 
and the expected CCC sales price to 
drouth area farmers is now estimated 
at an inbound rail price of $1.17 bu. 
for corn and $1.59 cwt. for grain sor- 
ghums. So, it may be seen that pri- 
vate carriers, especially a barge car- 
rier with facilities in the Wisconsin 
hay producing surplus area, outside 
the ICC regulatory controls should 
be able to take over this entire 
drouth disaster market to the great 
benefit of the drouth-stricken farm- 
ers. 


Fred Tunks Named 
Feedstuffs News Editor 


MINNEAPOLIS—Fred Tunks was 
named news editor of Feedstuffs, 
weekly newspaper for the feed in- 
dustry, at the re- 
cent annual meet- 
ing of The Miller 
Publishing Co. 

Mr. Tunks joined 
the editorial staff 
of Feedstuffs in 
February of 1959 
after serving as 
editor of the Mon- 
ticello (Iowa) Ex- 
press and news 
editor of two 
weekly newspa- 
pers at Independence, Iowa. 

He is a 1953 agricultural journal- 
ism graduate from Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Ames. 


Merck & Co. Reports 
On Sales, Earnings 
In First Half of ’60 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Sales of Merck & 
Co., Inc., and consolidated subsidi- 
aries for the first six months of 1960 
edged slightly above sales in the first 
half of 1959, but earnings for this 
period fell below those of last year, 
announced John T. Connor, president 
of Merck. 

Net sales totaled $111,416,000, an 
increase of .6% over sales of $110,- 
787,000 in the first half of 1959. Net 
income amounted to $14,784,000, 
equal to $1.37 a share of common 
stock, 6.7% less than the $15,847,000 
income for the first six months last 
year, which equaled $1.48 a share. 

In the second quarter of 1960, net 
income was $7,359,000, 7.9% less than 
the $7,990,000 income for the second 
quarter of 1959. First quarter income 
after taxes this year was $7,425,000, 
5.5% lower than the net income of 
$7,857,000 earned in the first three 
months of 1959. 

Mr. Connor said that competition 
from foreign producers in both do- 
mestic and foreign markets continued 
to have an adverse effect on the sales 
and earnings of many U.S. made 
Merck products, particularly vita- 
mins. 

Principal contributors to sales and 
earnings were diuretics and steroid 
hormones, supported by vitamins, an- 
tibiotics and biological products. 

Mr. Connor reported that plans for 
construction of new pharmaceutical 
manufacturing facilities in Caracas, 
Venezuela, have been completed, and 
that construction will begin soon. 


Dairy Science Assn. 
Sets Annual Meeting 


DURHAM, N.H. — Annual meeting 
of the Eastern Division American 
Dairy Science Assn. will be held at 
the University of New Hampshire 
here Aug. 8 and 9. 

Among the papers to be presented 
at the meeting are: “The Effect of 
Pelleted Hays on the Growth and 
Development of Dairy Heifers” by 
F. S. Hazlett, R. W. Hemken and R. 
F. Davis, University of Maryland, and 
“Mineral Problems Encountered in 
Farm Herds” by Richard S. Adams, 
Pennsylvania State University. 


Manganese Bacitracin 
Petition Filed by Firm 


WASHINGTON—Grain Processing 
Corp., Muscatine, Iowa, recently filed 
a food additives petition with the 
Food and Drug Administration, pro- 
posing approval which would provide 
for the use of certain levels of man- 
ganese bacitracin in turkey feed. 

Issuance of an amendment to food 
additive regulations would permit the 
Iowa firm to use levels of not more 
than 50 gm. (activity bacitracin mas- 
ter standard) per ton of final manu- 
factured feed when incorporated sole- 
ly as an aid in stimulating growth 
and improving feed efficiency in 
chickens, turkeys and swine. 
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Calf Crop Expected 
To Climb 1% in ’60 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that the 
1960 calf crop should show an in- 
crease of 1% over the 1959 level. The 
expected crop totals 41,646,000 head, 
and will be the fourth largest on rec- 
ord. 

The larger calf crop this year is 
the result of a larger number of cows 
and heifers on farms. Cows and heif- 
ers 2 years old and older Jan. 1, 1960, 
totaled 48,594,000 head, up 3% from 
the 47,001,000 head on Jan. 1, 1959, 
and 7% above the 10-year average. 


The number of calves born and ex- 
pected to be born in 1960 expressed 
as a percentage of cows and heifers 
2 years old and older Jan. 1 this year 
is 86% compared with 87% in 1959 
and 1949-58 average of 86%. 

This percentage is not strictly a 
calving rate, since the Jan. 1 inven- 
tory of cows and heifers 2 years old 
and older does not include all heifers 
which give birth to calves during the 
year and includes some cows that die 
or are slaughtered before calving. 


This percentage is calculated to 
show trend in productivity over a pe- 
riod of time, and may fluctuate from 
year to year due to variation in cow 
slaughter and trends in breeding herd 
replacement. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES—The 
16,798,000-head calf crop expected for 
the north central states is virtually 
the same as in 1959. The east north 
central states expect 6,005,000 calves 
compared with 6,052,000 head last 
year, and the west north central 
states show a calf crop of 10,793,000 
head, up 50,000 head from 1959. 


The expected 1960 calf crop for the 
north central states is 90% of the 
cows and heifers 2 years old and old- 
er Jan. 1, 1960, down 1 point from 
1959. 


SOUTHERN STATES—In the 
south Atlantic states the 1960 calf 
crop at 3,373,000 head exceeds a year 
earlier by 2%. In the south central 
states the calf crop is expected to 
total 11,206,000 head, 3% more than 
in 1959. In the south Atlantic states 
the calf crop expressed as a per cent 
of cows and heifers 2 years old and 
older is 78% and in the south central 
states, 83%. Both these percentages 
are the same as the average, but less 
than last year. 


WESTERN STATES—An esti- 
mated calf crop of 7,360,000 head is 
expected in the 11 western states, 2% 
more than the 1959 crop. This is the 
largest on record for this region, ex- 
ceeding the previous high crop in 
1955 by 2%. The calf crop as percent 
of cows and heifers 2 years old and 
over on Jan. 1 at 85 is 3 percentage 
points less than in 1959. 


NORTH ATLANTIC STATE S— 
The calf crop of 2,909,000 head for 
1960 in the north Atlantic states com- 
pares with 2,893,000 head a year earl- 
ier. The calf crop at 85% of cows 
and heifers 2 years old and older is 
the same percentage as in 1959. 


Lamb Crop Up 2% 


WASHINGTON — The 1960 lamb 
crop in the U.S. was 2% larger than 
the 1959 crop, and 11% above the 
1949-58 average, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Total lamb crop this year was 21,- 
584,000 head. In the Western states, 
the crop totaled 13,810,000 head. This 
is 4% above the number of lambs 
saved in 1959 and 12% above the av- 
erage. 

Lamb crop in the 35 native sheep 
states, at 7,774,000 is 2% below 1959, 
but 10% above the average. A small 
decline in the number of breeding 
ewes and a decrease in the lambing 
percentage resulted in the smaller 
lamb crop. 


Over Last Year 


Within the 35 native states (all 
states except the 13 western states) 
the lamb crop was smaller in 18 
states, unchanged in 7 states and 
larger in 10 states. 

The lamb crop percentage (number 
of lambs saved per 100 ewes, one year 
of age or older on farms and ranches 
Jan. 1) this year is 95% which is one 
point below last year but 3 points 
above the average. The western states 
lambing percentage at 90% is one 
point below last year, and the lamb- 
ing percentage in the native states at 
104% is 2 points below last year. 

The Texas lambing percentage at 
79% compares with 82% in 1959 and 
an average of 72%. 
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product manager for Pfizer. 


Pfizer Announces 
New UGF Source 


NEW YORK—A new improved 
source of unidentified growth factors 
(UGF) for livestock and poultry ra- 
tions has been announced by the ag- 
ricultural division of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc. 

The new product—known as “Vigo- 
fac-6’—incorporates the same quali- 
ties of regular Vigofac UGF source 
into a freer-flowing, non-dusting for- 
mulation that out-performs the earl- 
ier source, reported J. J. Thompson, 
vice president of Pfizer and general 
manager of its agricultural division. 

Mr. Thompson said 6 Ib. of Vigofac- 
6 will supply requirements needed in 
a ton of broiler feed. In addition, the 
new non-caking formulation has no 
offensive odor and requires no special 
storage or handling facilities. 

“Vigofac-6 is a direct result of fer- 
mentation research,” continued Mr. 
Thompson. “Vigofac was _ initially 
marketed by Pfizer in 1954 as an eco- 
nomical source of unidentified growth 
factors—the first fermentation source 
of UGF offered the industry. The 
new Vigofac-6, as with the older 
product, is designed as a complete or 
partial replacement or as a supple- 
ment to certain of the UGF sources.” 

The new product will be marketed 
in 50-lb. multiwall paper bags. 


Fourth of Food Bill 


Comes from Meat 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A fourth of 
the money U.S. households spend for 
food used at home is for meat and 
almost a third of the total cash re- 
ceipts from farming comes from the 
sale of meat animals, according to a 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
port, “Meat Consumption Trends and 
Patterns.” 

Per capita consumption of meat to- 
day is about the same as it was 50 
years ago, but much higher than in 
the mid-1930’s, according to the bul- 
letin. Meat consumption has increased 
since the 1930’s concurrently with ris- 
ing consumption of dairy products, 
eggs, poultry and processed fruits 
and vegetables. 

During the last quarter century, 
U.S. meat supplies increased faster 
than the population. Greater purchas- 
ing power resulted in increased meat 
buying. Ranking second only to bak- 
eries in number of employees and 
third in the value added by manu- 
facture, the meat packing industry is 
one of the major food manufacturing 
industries in the country. 

A copy of the report, “Meat Con- 
sumption Trends and Patterns,” Agri- 
culture Handbook 187, may be ob- 
tained from the Office of Information, 
US. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


BOLSTER THE RATIONS—Frank Tuppeny (left), assistant feed supple- 
ments product manager for Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., pours out a sample of 
new “Vigofac-6.” This product is a source of unidentified growth factors for 
livestock and poultry rations. Looking on is A. E, Wilson, feed supplements 
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T. M. Crosby Elected 


General Mills Director 


MINNEAPOLIS — Gerald S. Ken- 
nedy, chairman of Generall Mills, to- 
day announced the election of Thom- 
as M. Crosby to the company’s board 
of directors. 

Mr. Crosby started with General 
Mills in 1939. After serving with the 
Marine Corps during World War II, 
he returned to the company in 1945. 

He is also a member of the board of 
directors of Northwestern Wational 
Life Insurance Co., Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Co. and the S. T. Mc- 
Knight Co. 

At the same time, Mr. Crosby an- 
nounced that due to press of family 
business affairs, he was resigning 
from the active management team of 
General Mills to become vice presi- 
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dent of the S. T. McKnight Co. 
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National Broiler Council Elects New 


Officers, Sets Year’s Promotion Efforts 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—tThe National | 


Broiler Council, which held a meeting 
the American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation convention here 
last week, elected Joe Frank Sander- 
son of Laurel, Miss., to head up the 
revised structure of the council as 
voted at the annual meeting three 
months ago. 

The group also laid down plans for 
a “ditch-digging” type sales promo- 
tion for the year ahead. 

Bill Simmons, Siloan Springs, Ark., 
was elected vice president and 
Charles Miller, Piedmont, Ala., was 
named new secretary-treasurer. R. 
Frank Frazier, Richmond, Va., was 
re-elected executive vice president. 

The NBC executive committee, 
which will meet monthly, will in- 
clude, in additnon to the officers: C. 
W. Paris, Atlanta; A. J. Smith, Truss- 
ville, Ala.; Harold Snyder, Dardan- 
elle, Ark.; Don Corbett, Waterville, 
Me.; John Tyson, Springdale, Ark.; 
B. C. Rogers, Morton, Miss.; Willard 
Adcox, Dalton, Ga.; H. C. Kennett, 
Durham, N.C., and Al Lambrecht, 
Brookfield, Wis. 

Elected directors - at - large 
Ralph Cleveland, Gainesville, Ga.; 
Ray Fechtel, Atlanta, Ga.; Harold 
Snyder, Dardanelle, Ark., and Lioyd 
Woodall, of Chicago. 

Promotional Efforts 

The low calorie, high protein, nu- 
tritional story of the broiler-fryer 
will become the predominant theme 
for promotional efforts, according to 
NBC board action. Full promotional 
efforts will begin immediately on th's 
theme with the information at hand, 
it was noted, and research will be 
launched to gain complete data on 
the value of the broiler in human nu- 
trition. 

Major emphasis will be given to 
merchandising activities in the new 
program, according to the board ac- 
tion. 

A program of retailer services, to 
be launched immediately, will in- 


were 


CAPITAL 
COMMENT 


Grain Exports 


WASHINGTON—In the footsteps 
of the leadership of Clifford Hope, 
head of the Great Plains Wheat De- 
velopment Assn., there is now in for- 
mation a feed grain industry group 


which has evolved substantial fi- 
nancial support from big grain firms 
interested in exports of feed grains 
and others who seek fringe benefits 
from such activities. 

The dollars and cents equation is 
that the trade ponies up $1, for which 
USDA, through its Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service, will provide a two for 
one counterpart of the money now 
being made available from foreign 
currency payments under the provi- 
sions of PL 480. 

It appears that the private trade 
contributions from individual com- 
panies may carry with such contribu- 
tions posts of prominence in this 
Feed Grain Council. 

Just what this newly formed organ- 
ization may do in the field of feed 
grain exports has not been fully dis- 
closed. For example, the USDA in its 
export program has promoted exports 


of U.S. poultry products through 


trade fairs. Now it seems they are 
reversing engines and would propose 
to export basic feed components to 
develop foreign poultry industry ac- 
tivities. 

Problem Seen 

But facing up to the realities of 
commercial life, there is the Euro- 
pean Common Market, which is de- 
signed to provide within six western 
European nations a reciprocal trade 
basis which would ultimately exclude 
the import of U.S. agricultural com- 
modities or products thereof except 
under higher tariff imposts or import 
quotas. 

The Feed Grain Council concept is 
fashioned after the aggressive promo- 
tion of Cliff Hope’s Great Plains 
Wheat Development Assn.—an organ- 
ization which is primarily designed to 
increase overseas markets for U.S. 
bread grains through use of accumu- 
lations of counterpart funds obtained 
from the export of subsidized US. 
wheat, among other products. The 
funds are now available for what is 
now generally seen as market pro- 
motion. 

Market promotion may now be 
(Turn to CAPITAL COMMENT, page 98) 


clude point of sale materials and oth- 
er in-store promotional items which 
can be used by retailers. 

Along with this, a research study 
will be launched which will be divid- 
ed into two steps. First, research will 
be conducted at the retailer level to 
determine the problem areas in the 
movement of broilers, and secondly, 
research will be used to build posi- 
tive programs for the improvement 
of broiler merchandising. It is pro- 
posed that professional marketing 
consultants be employed to carry out 
this work, and to aid in carrying out 
the action program. 

The board complimented the coun- 
cil staff on its consumer publicity 
and public relations program in the 
past and then turned its attention to 
building a better system of communi- 
cations with industry members. 

Reviewing the new financing plan 
of the organization, the board indi- 
cated satisfactory progress has been 
made, but that still greater effective- 
ness in the sales promotion program 
could be reached as new industry par- 
ticipation begins. 


Cooperatives Ask 
GOP Stand on Tax 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Repub- 
lican platform subcommittee on gov- 
ernment and finance in Chicago has 
been asked by the National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives to endorse 
efforts to carry out the intent of Con- 
gress so as to subject net savings of 
farmer cooperatives to a single tax. 

According to a story in the Wash- 
ington Situation, publication of the 
cooperative group, Homer L. Brink- 
ley, executive vice president of the 
group, appeared before the subcom- 
mittee along with John D. Fehsen- 
feld, Troy, Mo., and Harold P. Jordan, 
Indianapolis, Ind., vice presidents of 
the National Council. 

“Cooperatives operate on a cost-of- 
doing business basis for the primary 
purpose of providing essential serv- 
ices to patrons and thus enhancing 
their incomes from farming,” Mr. 
Brinkley commented. 

“Under such operations and pur- 
poses, the savings realized by the co- 
operative and distributed to the pa- 
trons under an obligation and an 
agreement to do so, represent income 
to the patron. Such amounts are, and 
must be, excludable or deductible by 
the cooperative; and the right of 
members and patrons to receive such 
amounts as income, whether in cash 
or in non-cash form, and to reinvest 
this income in their cooperatives, 
either directly or by set-off, must be 
recognized.” 

Mr. Brinkley said there “evidently 
is a deliberate intent on the part of 
some people and organizations to use 
the ‘divide and conquer’ technique 
by attempting to pit farm groups 
against each other by trying to sepa- 
rate the inseparable interests of co- 
operatives and their members, and 
by identifying the welfare and inter- 
ests of the urban consumer and the 
farmer as being opposed.” 


Rains Hinder Texas’ 


Grain Sorghum Harvest 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS—Farmers 
throughout south Texas were wait- 
ing last week for a few days of dry 
weather so they could get into the 
fields and begin harvesting a _ top- 
notch grain sorghum crop. 

Continued wet weather has brought 
fear of renewed growth in the ma- 
ture plants, causing young green 
shoots to be mixed with mature grain 
and bringing some damage to the 
crop. 

The territory around San Antonio 
is a heavy milo producing section of 
the state, and the farmers are expect- 
ing an unusually good yield this year. 
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Earnings Reported 
By General Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS—General Mills, in 
its 32nd annual report to stockhold- 
ers and employees, this week report- 
ed for the fiscal year ended May 31 
gross sales of $537,818,000 and earn- 
ings of $11,515,000. 

These figures represent the second 
best sales record in the company’s 
history, exceeded only by last year’s 
all-time high of $545,998 000. Earn- 
ings, however, dipped $5,302,000 as 
compared to the record 1958-59 pe- 
riod. 

Net earnings per share of common 
stock were $1.46 as compared to $2.26 
last year after adjustment for a 
three-for-one split in common stock. 
However, dividends paid in fiscal 
1959-60 totaled $9,224,000, highest in 
history. 

Federal, state, and local taxes paid 
by the company during the past year 
were $16,706,000. 


“Pause in Progress” 

In a prefacing letter which intro- 
duced an annual report emphasizing 
the role of research in future plans, 
Gerald S. Kennedy, board chairman, 
and Charles H. Bell, president, inter- 
preted the year as “only a pause in 
the company’s progress. 

“The dip in earnings for 1959-60 
resulted mainly from intense com- 
petition in flour, feed, cake mix, pet 
food, and soybean operations, which 
significantly reduced profit margins,” 
they said. 

Despite this, they reported, all but 
one of the seven operating divisions 
of the company turned in a profit for 
the year. Only the feed division, suf- 
fering from the depressed economy in 
the poultry industry, showed a loss. 

Accelerated research, a strengthen- 
ing of management, and a broadening 
of product lines and overseas activi- 
ties all bid well for the future, Mr. 
Kennedy said. “All of this, coupled 
with the fact that the men and wom- 
en of General Mills are working with 
intensified effort, makes us confident 
that your company is entering a new 
era of growth,” he said. 

The annual report explained that 
through the Larro Research Farm at 
Indianola, Iowa, General Mills’ feed 
division is emphasizing new and im- 
proved feed formulas and manage- 
ment practices. During the year, 
work has been directed toward a bet- 
ter balance of the various nutritional 
elements in formula feeds. 

With these efforts, the company 
has been able to improve the per- 
formance of turkey, egg, broiler and 
swine feeds. Meanwhile, a new pet 
food nutritional laboratory was added 

(Turn to GMI, page 93) 


HAY WAFERER—Experimental hay 
wafering machine has been intro- 
duced by the International Harvester 
Co. The machine, demonstrated re- 
cently at the University of Nebras- 
ka’s Tractor Power and Safety Day, 
is not on the market commercially 
yet, but is expected to sell for about 
$10,000, 


Hay Wafering Machine 
Demonstrated at Event 


LINCOLN, NEB. — An experimen- 
tal hay wafering machine was dem- 
onstrated at the University of Ne- 
braska’s annual Tractor Power and 
Safety Day held recently. 

The machine developed by Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., operates on the 
same principle as a baler but presses 
the hay into a smaller package. The 
resulting wafer is shaped like a disk 
and is about 4 in. in diameter and 
1-2 in. thick. 

It doesn’t require any tying, and 
is soft enough for the cows to eat 
easily, THC officials said. The hay is 
picked up out of a windrow and made 
into wafers when it carries about the 
same amount of moisture as hay that 
is being baled. 

Officials report that the machine 
will need more field trials before be- 
ing placed on the market commer- 
cially. It is estimated that it will sell 
for around $10,000, on the basis of 
present costs. 


Dog, Cat Food Firm 
Elects President 


ATLANTA, GA.—Harry J. Robert- 
son, retired Army colonel, has been 
elected president of Fabro, Inc., here, 
manufacturers of dog and cat food. 

The company was founded by Col. 
Robertson, who is a native of New 
Jersey and holds a doctor of veteri- 
nary medicine degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Henry Frank has been elected vice 
president and national sales director 
while Bennett N. Oxman was chosen 
secretary-treasurer and general man- 
ager. 


Egg Prices Higher in Most Markets 


NEW YORK—Prices ranged higher 
in most of the nation’s egg markets 
during the week ending July 27, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Prices ranged up to 3¢ 
higher. 

On the Pacific Coast prices were 
1@3¢ above a week ago. Fresh offer- 
ings were well cleared, and in in- 
stances some withdrawals from stor- 
age were necessary to meet trade re- 
quirements. 

In the Midwest, prices were 1@2¢ 
higher as reflected by St. Louis and 
Des Moines. Quality was often less 
desirable and medium and small sizes 
were increasing. Breaker activity was 
reduced and more selective as to 
weight and quality. At Chicago, sharp- 
ly advancing prices, 2%@3¢, fea- 
tured the week's activity. 

At northeastern points, prices were 
irregular. Large sizes ranged from 
1%¢ below to 3¢ above the previous 
week. 

At southeastern points, offerings of 
large were generally below trade 
needs. Mediums and smalls, however, 
were about adequate. 

Cold storage holdings of shell eggs 


continued in a downward trend in the 
four major markets as well as the 35 
markets. Holdings at the 35 markets 
July 25 were 76,200 cases above the 
same date a year earlier. 


Broilers Lower 

Live prices on broilers and fryers, 
although fractionally lower, were well 
maintained from a week earlier at 
17¢ in southern areas to just a frac- 
tion lower in Delmarva. 

Ready to cover prices ranged un- 
changed to 2%¢ lower than a week 
ago. Overall demand, especially in 
northeastern and midwestern mar- 
kets, was no more than fair. 


Turkey Demand Up 
Turkey trading in frozen ready to 
cover was seasonally light although 
there was an improved demand and 
inquiry for hens and fryer-roasters. 
Large buyers were in the market for 
requirements for Labor Day. 


In the larger terminal markets, 
prices were fractionally higher on 
hens, unchanged to 1¢ higher on fry- 
er-roasters and up to 3¢ lower on 
toms over 20 Ib. 


Hay Wafering Machine 
Demonstrated in 


CHEROKEE, IOWA—A new field 
wafering machine, said by the manu- 
facturer to be capable of producing 
6 tons an hour, was demonstrated 
here July 26 by the Lundell Mfg. Co., 
Cherokee, as part of an extensive 
equipment field day held for the press 
and agricultural engineers. 

Full-scale demonstrations of the 
new wafering machine, and the com- 
pany’s full line of hay handling, feed 
processing and handling equipment 
will be held for the public Aug. 1-4 at 
the Cherokee municipal airport, 3 
miles south of town. 

Vernon Lundell, president of the 
firm, announced that six production 
models of the wafering machine have 
been completed and will be sold to 
nearby farmers for use under close 
Lundell supervision this summer. Full 
production is anticipated by next 
year. Factory price of the units, 
which are a more simplified version 
of the unit first announced by the 
firm this spring (reported at that 
time in Feedstuffs), is quoted at $5,- 
725. This includes the auxiliary mo- 
tor, tires, pto shaft to attach to the 
tractor which pulls the machine, 
moisture-control system for adding 
moisture or liquid nutrients such as 
molasses as desired, automatic flail- 
type pickup head and complete con- 
trols. The wafering machine weighs 
approximately 2,700 Ib., plus engine. 

The one-man-operated unit picks 
up conditioned hay from the windrow 
and moves it continuously through a 
die operating at an adjustable pres- 
sure of from 3,000 to 10,000 Ib. per 
square inch. The 1 x 2 in. or 2 x 2 
in. warm wafers tumble out into a 
trailing wagon from the chain-flight- 
ing elevator. 


Plan Feeder Sale 


BEEBE, ARK. — The board of di- 
rectors of the Northeast Arkansas 
Livestock Marketing Assn. has ap- 
proved plans for the annual feeder 
calf sale at Corning Sept. 6. Present 
estimates are that at least 600 calves 
will be offered at the sale. 

At its last meeting the association 
also made a decision to renew its 
annual spring feeder pig sale in the 
spring of 1961. County Agent Jack 
Justus believes that northern buyers 
will have an opportunity to purchase 
1,000 pigs at the annual Corning sale. 


Abbott Sales for 


1st Half Up 6.4% 


NORTH CHICAGO — Abbott Lab- 
oratories’ world sales for the first 
half of 1960 rose 6.4% over the same 
period of 1959, it was reported by 
George R. Cain, president. Earn- 
ings were 4% above the 1959 first 
half earnings. 

First half sales were $62,208,000, 
compared to $58,448,000 in the 1959 
period. Earnings rose to $5,810,000 
from $5,584,000 last year. They were 
equivalent, after payment of pre- 
ferred dividends, to $1.48 a share in 
the 1960 period as compared to $1.42 
a share in 1959. 

Sales in the second quarter, tra- 
ditionally a low volume period, were 
up 3% to $25,924,000 from $25,160,- 
000 in the comparable period last 
year. Earnings of $1,298,000 were 
down 9.9% from the $1,441,000 re- 
ported in the second-quarter of 1959. 
Earnings were equivalent to 32¢ a 
share in the 1960 period and 35¢ a 
share in 1959. 

A reduced demand in the domes- 
tic market for many pharmaceutical 
products marked the second quarter, 
Mr. Cain said. Competitive factors 
and higher expenses also accounted 
for lower earnings. 


Egg Settings for 
Broiler-Type Chicks 
Down in 17 States 


SALISBURY, MD.—Egg settings 
for the production of broiler-type 
chicks were down in 17 of the 22 
broiler states last week. The nation’s 
set was 45,344,000. This was 3% be- 
low the previous week and only 1% 
above the corresponding week a year 
ago. 

The states showing sizeable de- 
creases included Virginia, Arkansas, 
Pennsylvania, Texas and Connecticut. 
Decreases in the number of chicks 
placed were greatest in Georgia, Ar- 
kansas, Connecticut and California. 

Chick placements in the 22 states 
totaled 34,898000. This was 3% be- 
low the previous week but 4% above 
the corresponding week a year ago. 

The price in Delmarva slid slightly 
over a cent per pound last week. An 
average of 18.26¢ lb. was paid at the 
farm. The week before the price was 
19.41¢. However, last week’s price 
was better than a year earlier when 
the price at that time was 18.02¢. 


NEW APHF OFFICERS—New officers of the American Poultry and Hatch- 
ery Federation elected at the association’s 44th annual meeting in Memphis 
recently are shown above. (The election results were first reported in the July 
23 issue of Feedstuffs.) The new officers are, from left: Seated—L. M. Man- 
ford, L. M. Manford Hatchery, Nixon, Texas, who succeeeded Ray Parmenter, 
Parmenter Reds, Inc., Franklin, Mass.; standing—Vern Steckley, Steckley’s 
Mill and Hatchery, Kendallville, Ind., executive director; Ray E. Firestone, 
Troutville (Va.) Poultry Farm, Inc., first vice president; C. J. McAleavy, 


Wisconsin V: 


alley Hatchery, Wausau, Wis., secretary-treasurer; Richard Han- 


son, J. A. Hanson & Son, Corvallis, Ore., and Don Turnbull, Kansas City, Mo., 


executive secretary. 
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boiled the entire Baciferm story 
down 119 words 


Baciferm zinc bacitracin antibiotic supplements are made by 
CSC’s exclusive patented process. Baciferm is remarkably effec- 
tive at both low levels and high levels in all broiler, layer, turkey 
and swine feeds. One ‘“‘secret” of Baciferm’s singular perform- 
ance is its “selective activity’’—its special ability to control 
secondary invaders without harming the beneficial nutrient-pro- 
ducing bacteria. . . to safeguard flocks and animals during stress 
periods . . . and to stimulate growth and contribute to maximum 
meat and egg production. 


Baciferm is economical—it really saves you money. And Baciferm 
offers superior stability — it holds its full antibiotic value right 
through shipping, storage, mixing, and pelleting. One more fact: 
more and more feed manufacturers are switching to Baciferm 
because it’s good business to do so. 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
IN MEXICO: Comsolmex, S. A., Mexico 7, D. F. 
CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Norman Stark 
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Panelists Suggest Ways to Cut 
Production Costs in Egg Flocks 


MEMPHIS—Ideas on how egg pro- 
duction costs can be lowered so the 
poultryman can realize greater prof- 
it were presented here by a group of 
panelists during a session which pre- 
ceded the formal opening of last 
week's American Paultry and Hatch- 
ery Federation convention. 

The discussion, conducted under 
the sponsorship of Hess & Clark, di- 
vision of Vick Chemical Co., exam- 
ined some of the problems facing the 
nation’s poultrymen and emphasized 
the importance of record keeping and 
good management. 

Panelists were Dr. J. C. Taylor, 
extension specialist, College of Agri- 
culture, Rutgers University; Dr. 
Howard Zindel, professor and head 
of the Michigan State University 
poultry department, and W. W. 
Mitchell, University of California ex- 
tension farm advisor. Moderator was 
Dr. Edward F. Grassl, director of 
product support research, Hess & 
Clark. 

POULTRY “KNOW-HOW” —A 
commercial farm flock can be a prof- 
itable business, said Dr. Zindel, pro- 
viding the manager is willing to keep 
and to analyze his records, to set 
goals and to practice good husbandry 
by adopting sound practices and 
eliminating losses. 

“To stay in the poultry business,” 
he commented, “one must have imag- 
ination, insight, ability and a will- 
ingness to learn and change proce- 
dure.” 

The “small” (100-300 birds) ineffi- 
cient farmer poultryman is rapidly 
being squeezed out of the poultry in- 
dustry, he said. “His place is being 
taken by his neighbors who are ex- 
panding their poultry operation, by 
newcomers who start with large units 
and by large integrated operators,” 
Dr. Zindel added. “The small flock 
may not go out of the picture entire- 
ly, but it surely has faded rapidly.” 

It was Dr. Zindel’s opinion that 
the farm flock of 1,000-3,000 birds has 
a definite place in the poultry picture 
and can make money and be a profit- 


Cleo Mikel 


J. RB. Von Bargen 


Corn Products Sales 


Tells of Promotions 


NEW YORK — Promotion of two 
men by Corn Products Sales Co. has 
been announced. J. Robert Von Bar- 
gen has been appointed assistant 
eastern regional manager of Corn 
Products Division, Corn Products 
Sales Co., according to M. D. Mullin, 
eastern regional vice president. Cleo 
Mikel has been named district man- 
ager at Buffalo, N.Y., succeeding Mr. 
Von Bargen in that post. 

Mr. Von Bargen, who will make his 
headquarters in New York, joined 
Corn Products in 1936. After a num- 
ber of positions in sales of industrial 
products in the New York metropoli- 
tan area, he was selected for manage- 
ment training and became Buffalo 
district manager in 1958. Mr. Vor 
Bargen attended the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Cleo Mikel has been associated 
with Corn Products since 1934, except 
for service with the U.S. Navy from 
1942 to 1945. He has been identified 
with Corn Products industrial sales 
since 1945. He attended St. Louis 
University. 


able part of a farm, “providing the 
farmer is willing to change tech- 
niques and procedures of buying and 
marketing.” 

He said the “big squeeze” is on to 
further cut the cost of producing 
eggs and suggested that to do this, 
the alert and progressive poultryman 
must review and analyze his opera- 
tion at regular intervals. 

“He will keep complete records,” 
Dr. Zindell said. “He must know 
what it costs to produce a dozen eggs. 
He will compare his results with 
those of other successful poultrymen. 
Through constant comparison and 
analysis, he may find ways to re- 
duce his costs and thus maintain a 
profitable business.” 


QUALITY CONTROL, GEARED 
TO LOW COST, IS ESSENTIAL— 
“We are witnessing many changes 
in the production of market eggs,” 
according to Dr. Taylor. Integration, 
contract farming, financing contracts 
and increasing flock size are common 
topics being discussed by everyone 
in any way connected with the poul- 
try industry. Whatever the final form 
the business wiil take, its success will 
ultimately depend on the production 
of quality eggs.” 

The “new look” in commercial egg 
production, he said, will be an egg 
quality control program geared to 
low cost production. The major ob- 
jectives of the program will be lower 
production cost and quality control 
from nest to chain store cart. 

The “new look” in the production 
of market eggs, he said, will include 
the following divisions and probably 
many more: 

“1, Sanitation and vaccination — 
Increasing flock size and reducing 
the floor space per bird from the old 
standard of 4 sq. ft. down to 2 or, as 
some would recommend, to 1% sq. 
ft. per bird demands a definite pro- 
gram of farm sanitation. Any sani- 
tary engineer will tell you that as 
the density of population increases 
there must be a corresponding in- 
crease in sanitary precautions to con- 
trol disease. 

“Laying house mortality of 15% or 
over cannot be tolerated in a cost 
control program.. The broiler industry 
has established standards of lower 
mortality that commercial egg farms 
must approach. 

The indiscriminate use of drugs as 
now practiced on commercial egg 
farms to cover up lax management 
is not controlling or reducing mor- 
tality in laying flocks. A sanitation 
program, supplemented by the intel- 
ligent use of medication, will make 
possible the reduction of laying house 
mortality. Make 10% loss or less in 
the laying house your goal. 

Vaccination is a must and the lay- 
ing flock should be vaccinated for the 
following four diseases — Newcastle, 
bronchitis, laryngotracheitis and fowl 
pox. 

“2. All pullet flocks—No layers to 
exceed 20 months of age. This age 
limit allows 5 months to reach ma- 
turity and 15 months of lay. Egg 
quality is tops during the laying pe- 
riod. Subsequent production results 
in weak shells, thin albumin and low- 
er production. In addition to the drop 
in egg quality, the mortality rate is 
higher in older birds. 

Your production objective should 
be 240 eggs per bird based on hen- 
housed average. 

“3. A chore plan— Poultry farm 
operations consist of routine chores 
that must be done daily and seasonal 
jobs that require additional workers. 
A daily chore plan must be developed 
along with a seasonal work plan. 
Automation may save time and make 
it possible to keep two birds where 
one was kept formerly, but increased 
supervision is necessary with the in- 
vestment in equipment. 

“4, Feeding program—A simple all 


mash feeding method that requires 
no decision on the part of the care- 
taker will prove the most economical 
in the long run. Such a feeding pro- 
gram requires no expensive supple- 
ments or continuous feeding of drugs. 

Part of the feeding program is the 
use of artificial lights to provide the 
laying flock with a 14-hour day. A 
never-failing supply of fresh water 
completes the program. 

To reduce feed wastage, pullets 
should be debeaked with one-half the 
upper beak removed and the tip of 
the lower beak. Feed efficiency should 
be four Ib. per dozen eggs, the Rut- 
gers specialist said. 

“5, Housing—Old and young stock 
must be kept separate. House age 
groups separately. Once birds are 
housed, do not disrupt the social or- 
der by adding more birds to the pen. 
All houses to be thoroughly cleaned 
and disinfected once a year. New lit- 
ter is a must for each new flock in 
the house. 

“The second part of the program 
is quality improvement and control 
from nest to chain store cart: Collect 
eggs four or more times per day for 
less loss and cleaner eggs, clean eggs 
immediately and it will require less 
time, clean the egg room and equip- 
ment daily, control temperature and 
humidity in the egg room and use 
clean, strong cases.” 


“IMPORTANCE OF RECORD- 
KEEPING” —“Every poultryman 
should have certain minimum goals,” 
said Mr. Mitchell, agricultural ex- 
tension service, University of Cali- 
fornia. “And he must keep some kind 
of records to know whether or not he 
is realizing these goals.” 

Mr. Mitchell referred to the Sacra- 
mento county poultry management 
study which was started in 1927 to 
demonstrate to local egg producers 
that at least 2,000 hens were needed 
to make a living for the average fam- 
ily. 
“While it is true that there have 
been many changes during these last 
33 years,” he said, “the fundamental 
principles of record keeping estab- 
lished during this study still apply 
and are extremely important. 

“In general, members of the poul- 
try industry are reluctant to keep 
detailed records. Since this has been 
one of the agricultural enterprises 
that has been considered a sideline 
or one of the housewife’s chores, and 
formerly required little capital, poul- 
trymen felt independent and were 
hesitant to keep records so that they 
might analyze their business. 

‘Creates Opportunity’ 

“By keeping records, a person cre- 
ates an opportunity to ask himself 
if he is completely satisfied with his 
present income. If not, then one can 
take a good look at his own opera- 
tion and make improvements that 
need to be done. For one who is do- 
ing the best he knows how, and still 
isn’t earning the income he feels that 
he could, he should take time out to 
analyze his own operation. However, 
in order to do this, he must main- 
tain a good set of records. They 
should not be too complicated, but 
complete enough to give him a pic- 
ture of his operation. 

“For example, how many eggs did 
he actually market per hen? Then, 
what was the average price he re- 
ceived per dozen? If he is not receiv- 
ing equal or better than average price 
for his eggs, he should take a care- 
ful look at his management program, 
for the total income is probably the 
most important item in any busi- 
ness.” 

However, on the other side of the 
picture, pointed out Mr. Mitchell, how 
much did he spend for feed on a hen 
basis or per dozen eggs produced? 
In addition, one must take into ac- 
count quality of feed, as well as quan- 
tity. Then, too, all home grown feed 
should be given a true market value, 
for if he did not feed it to his laying 
hens, he may have fed it to other 
livestock or sold it. 

By keeping records of actual costs 
and returns, one can also determine 


which traditions should be broken. 
For example, from records, here is 
a comparison of floor plants versus 
cage plants: 

“Costs do vary,” he reported, “but 
one member of our management 
study group has records showing that 
it cost just 44% as much to build 
his cage plant as it did to build and 
equip for approximately the same 
number of birds in floor houses. Of 
course, the cage house and equip- 
ment will not last as long, but with 
our fast moving agriculture, that is 
probably just as well.” 

One of the best ways of obtaining 
another advantage of a management 
cost study is that one can compare 
his operation with that of a neigh- 
bor or poultryman in his community. 


Cargill Acquires 
Florida Elevator 


MINNEAPOLIS — Purchase of a 
140,000 bu. grain receiving and dis- 
tributing elevator in Tampa, Fia., 
has been announced here by Cargill, 
Inc. The plant adjoins Garrison 
channel opening on Tampa Bay and 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


H. Robert Diercks, vice president 
in charge of the company’s grain di- 
vision, said acquisition was from Bulk 
Terminals, Inc., Tampa, which dur- 
ing recent years has handled Cargill 
grain through the facility. 

Mr Diercks said the elevator will 
serve area feed manufacturers by 
truck and rail with corn, oats and 
other grains received from Cargill in- 
Stallations as far north as Minneapo- 
lis and moved to Tampa by barge on 
the Mississippi River and across the 
Gulf. He pointed out that Florida, 
which raises comparatively little 
grain, buys in large quantities to 
supply its expanding cattle and poul- 
try industries. 

E. Thurman Whitley, formerly 
plant superintendent at the com- 
pany’s elevator in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has been transferred to Tam- 
pa as superintendent, Mr. Diercks 
said. Mr. Whitley, who joined the 
firm at Wilson, N.C., in 1953, was 
superintendent at Cargill elevators 
in Belhaven, N.C., Perry, Ga., and 
Louisville, Ky., before meving to 
Chattanooga in 1959. 


Feed Shipments 
In Canada Off 


OTTAWA, CANADA — Shipments 
in Canada during May of primary or 
concentrated feeds fell to 36,909 tons 
from 37,679 in the same month a year 
earlier and all “other” animal feeds 
dropped to 42,901 tons from 45,504. 

Secondary or complete feeds rose 
to 218,363: tons from 218,038. Janu- 
ary-May shipments of primary feeds 
declined to 183,060 tons from 198,790 
a year ago, secondary feeds to 1,025,- 
592 tons from 1,103,057 and all “oth- 
er” animal feeds to 224,386 tons from 
226,103. 


Fitzhugh Prescott 


Joins Raymond Bag 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO—Raymond 
Bag Corp. has announced that Fitz- 
hugh Prescott will be its new sales- 


man in the mid- , ~~ 


western district. 

Mr. 
will headquarter | 
in Detroit and 
represent Ray- 
mond in Michigan, 
northern Indiana 
and northwestern 
Ohio. 

He previously 
represented Inter- 
national Paper 
Co., Bag Pak Divi- 
sion, and for the past several 
was with McLouth Steel Corr” 
troit. 
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Walnut Grove Names 


Supervisor of Sales 


ATLANTIC, IOWA—Walnut Crove 
Products Co., Inc. here has 1 ued 
Warren Hutchinson, Albion, Neb., as 
wee Sales supervisor in 
the home office 
sales department 
effective Aug. 1, 
according to Eldo 
H. Meyer, general 
sales manager. 

The new sales 
supervisor re- 


Farmers of Amer- 
ica American 
Farmer degree 
when a senior at 
Albion, Neb., High School. He holds 
a bachelor of science degree from the 
University of Nebraska College of 
Agriculture. He has been with Wal- 
nut Grove since 1951 when he started 
as a sales-service representative. A 
year later he was promoted to divi- 
sion. manager and then to regional 
manager in 1957. 

Walnut Grove, producer of live- 
stock supplements and minerals, op- 
erates in eight corn belt states. 


Gooch Feeds Holds 
Red Circle Auction 


BROOKVILLE, KANSAS — Gooch 
Feed Mill Co. has just completed its 
ninth annual Gooch Red Circle Auc- 
tion at CK Ranch near here. Some 
4,500 persons attended the two-day 
affair. Included were 229 boys and 
girls who officially registered more 
than 2% million Red Circle points 
from Gooch feed and food packages 
to purchase 100 purebred steer and 
heifer calves and gilts and 10 sewing 
machines. 

While Kansas led all other states 
with 87 registrations, Iowa set the 
pace in successful bidders with 44. 


Warren Hutchinson 


ceived the Future 


Humboldt, Neb., took area honors 
in the annual event with five “buy- 
ers.” 

An achievement awards contest is 
held each year on the afternoon prior 
to the auction itself. Successful bid- 
ders from the previous year submit 
a record (with photographs) of their 
progress with their purchases. Cash 
prizes are awarded in each of five 
divisions and the top winners com- 
pete for a $300 college scholarship. 


Barley, Supplement 
Feed Test Completed 


MERCED, CAL.—A feeding test 
utilizing only barley and commercial 
supplement has been completed by 
Don A. Petersen, a Merced county 
farm adviser. 

The test was held, he said, because 
of growing interest in such a feeding 
program demonstrated throughout 
the nation. 

In the Merced test, held at a La 
Grand feed yard, 40 heifers, averag- 
ing 682 Ib., were placed on the barley- 
commercial supplement ration for 65 
days. Corn silage was included in 
the ration until the heifers were on 
feed consisting of 95% barley and 5% 
supplement. 

The average daily gain was 2.69 Ib. 
It took 691 lb. of barley and 313 Ib. 
of silage to produce 100 Ib. of gain. 
The cost of the feed was 22.3¢ lb. of 
gain. 


Diamond Alkali Co. 
Sales Set Record 


CLEVELAND — Diamond Alkali 
Co. reports that second quarter 1960 
sales and earnings have reached rec- 
ord levels. 

Second quarter sales, the highest 
for any quarter in the company’s 
history, totaled $38,550,666, an in- 
crease of 7% over second quarter 


drawing sponsored by Pay Way Feed 


given away. 
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GRAND PRIZE—“Win a Pic kUp Full of Pay Way” was the theme of a prize 


Mills. And George Titsworth of Green- 


ridge, Mo., did just that. The grand prize in this promotion was a 1960 Stude- 
baker pick-up truck loaded with a ton of feed of the feeder’s choice. Mr. and 
Mrs. Titsworth (left, above) are shown receiving their prize from Max 
Straube, president of the Kansas City feed firm. Fifty other prizes also were 


1959 sales of $36,101,640, officials 
scid. Net earnings for this period 
amounted to $3,506,783 or $1.20 a 
share, compared with $3,075,662 re- 
ported for the similar period of 1959. 

Sales for the first half of 1960 
climbed to a record high of $71,542,- 
455 compared with sales of $66,295,- 
707 reported the same time a year 
ago. Earnings for the six months 
ended June 30 totaled $6,374,303 com- 
pared with $5,201,563 for the same 
1959 period. This is an increase of 
23% from $1.80 a share to $2.19 on 
2,916,040 common shares outstanding. 

Commenting on these results, Ray- 
mond F. Evans, company chairman 
and president, said, “Present indica- 
tions are that the demand for our 
products will continue at a high level 
for the coming months and our earn- 
ings for the full year should reach 
record levels.” 


Hold ‘Chickencue’ 


DARDANELLE, ARK.—More than 
2,000 persons ate about 1,200 fried 
chickens at the recent 12th annual 
“chickencue” at Mt. Nebo State Park 
near here. With the broiler and egg- ~ 
producing program spreading in this 
western Arkansas area, the Mt. Nebo 
chicken fry has become a popular 
annual event of the area. 

Bill Simmons, president of the 
Arkansas Poultry Federation, was a 
major speaker. 


FEED STORE TO MOVE 

LIVERMORE, IOWA — Sherman 
Wickre, owner of the Livermore 
(Iowa) Feed Store, has leased a larg- 
er building formerly occupied by a 
paint and paper business and will 
move his feed store to the new lo- 
cation soon. 


BACK SAVER WITH 
STEEL TRUCK BODY 


ony Faracol Unio 


“Pamco — our best business booster” is a common phrase in the 
bulk industry today. Pamco’s reputation is founded on combining 
quality with simplicity, yet priced reasonably. Pamco makes handling 
sacks as obsolete as the scoop shovel. 
sparking new business . . 
Back Saver... 


SEMI-TRAILER BACK SAVER 


Productive Acres Mfg. 


loading anywhere, anytime. 


Skoop Skipper . 


unit. 


1406 S. 7th Street 
Oskaloosa, lowa * Ph. ORchard 2-2576 


SEMI-TRAILER SKOOP SKIPPER 


attaches to any grain box. 
Pellets handled with minimum 
breakage. Smooth hydraulic operation. 

. tank stabilization. Standard 2, 
3,0r 4 compartment units. Pamco positive seal 
assures against leakage of materials. Dis- 
persing auger for loading leads into 
each compartment. Double gate per 
compartment standard for each 


Shrinks your overhead costs while 
. takes the backache out of customer. service. 


Exclusive unloading and 


rear 


JUniper 3-6421 
EMerson 7-8594 


E-Z UNLOADER 


D Loads 
Bulk Sales! 


EAST GRAND FORKS, MINA. 


Phone St. Paris, Ohio 


Jefferson, Georgia 


PAMCO Installation and Distributing 
Points Serve You Wherever You Live 
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APHF Grants Funds 
For Poultry Research 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The research 
committee of the American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation received the go- 
ahead sign on six grants-in-aid for 
research projects at as many land- 
grant colleges during the ensuing 
year. A sum of $11,000 will be given 
for research. 

The projects and the amounts are 
as follows: 

@ Inter-relationship and nutritional 
value of the diet for laying hens— 
$2,000, department of poultry hus- 
bandry, Colarodo State University 
Research Foundation. This is the sec- 
ond $2,000 grant for work being done 
by Dr. R. E. Moreng and Howard L. 
Enos. It is a study on the ability of 
various strains of chickens to utilize 
the protein in the ration. 

@ Breeding and management effects 
on egg quality—$2,000, Iowa State 
University. Project leaders are Dr. A 
W. Nordskog, Dr. W. W. Marion and 
Dr. R. H. Forsythe. The project is 
carried on with the cooperation of the 
Iowa Official Multiple Test Poultry 
Unit. This is the second APHF grant 
of $2,000. 

@ The influence of light upon per- 
formance of domestic chickens— 
$1,500, University of Tennessee. Proj- 
ect leader is Dr. H. V. Shirley. This 
is the third such annual grant and is 
a termination grant. 

@A study of the inter-relationships 
among sexual aggressiveness, socia! 
aggressiveness, semen characteristics 
and fertility in the male chicken- 
$2,000, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Project leaders are Dr. P. B. Siegel 
and Dr. H. S. Siegel, with Dr. C. E. 
Howe and Prof. W. L. Beane co- 
operating. The is the second grant. 
@A study on the development o‘ 
meat and blood spots in eggs, tracin; 
growth with isotopes—$2,000, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. Dr. P. G. Stiles is 
the leader of this project. 

@A study involving best procedures 
for storing chicken semen used in 
artificial insemination—$1,000, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. (Tentative.) 

@ Research committee expense, $500 

Dr. J. Holmes Martin, in charge of 
the poultry science department, Pur- 
due University, is director of the 
APHF research committee. Other 
members are Hobart Creighton, War- 
saw, Ind., reelected to a three-year 
term; K. K. Hale, Peterson Breeding 
Farm, Decatur, Ark., and Richard 
Hanson, J. A. Hanson & Son, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 


Promoted he Merck 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Merck & Co., Inc. 
has named Edward D. Remas as ad- 
vertising planner for the company’s 


lowa manager reports 
on SHANZER grain drier 


“Volume up 25%, 
grain quality tops, 
operating cost at a 
minimum, thanks to 
our Shanzer drier. 
Service from start 
to finish was out- 
standing, and we 
have found their 
people exceptional- 
ly well schooled in 
every aspect of 
equipment and ov- 
erall drying opera- 
tions.” 

~Says, Donald M. Hartz, Mer. 
Maynard Co-operative Company, 
Maynard, Iowa 


Get more for your drier dollar, see 
your Shanzer representative, or write: 


SHANZER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
S$Utter 1-5200 
85 Biuxome Street, San F 


Calif 


animal health products. Mr. Remas 
has been a Merck & Co., Inc. em- 
ployee since 1940 and an agricultural 
field sales representative since 1953. 

Since 1957, he has been a sales rep- 
resentative for Merck out of Bloom- 
ington, Ill. Mr. Remas received a 
bachelor of arts degree from Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, 
N.J., in 1952. 


Promotion 


By Flavor Corporation 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The Flavor Cor- 
poration of America has launched a 
new promotion for its product, Corn 
Silo-Joy. This marks the first season 
Flavor Corporation is making an all- 
out push in the corn silage field. 

Theme of the promotion is “Your 
best corn silage is in the silo belly!” 
Corn Silo-Joy, by adding palatability 
factors, eliminates waste and in- 
creases feed intake, reports T. B. 
Tribble, president of the company. 


“These problems are not as great 
with corn silage as they are with 
grass,” explains Mr. Tribble. “But 
when you consider that 4-8% of the 
top and 10-15% of the bottom of the 
silo fill is normally wasted, the total 
tonnage lost by corn silage-making 
farmers is astronomical.” 

Backed by thousands of sample 
tests conducted by vocational agri- 
culture instructors and county agents 
all over the country, Corn Silo-Joy 
is available in ready-to-use form, 
packed in 50 Ib. fiber drums, labeled 
as manufactured for the cooperating 
feed manufacturer. 


Canadian Hog Prices 
Rise $7 Since March 


OTTAWA, CANADA — Hog prices 
in Canada have risen $7 per cwt. at 
both Toronto and Winnipeg since 
early March as a result of the lower 
trend in hog deliveries through May 
and June. 


By July 7, Grade A at Toronto was 
$26 and at Winnipeg $23.75 to $24.25 
cwt. dressed. During the week ending 
June 25 Grade A at Toronto and 
Winnipeg, respectively, traded up to 
$28 and $26.25, or $9 above the low 
of early March, but lost $2 in the 
following week. Hog prices at other 
centers have advanced similarly. 

The stronger hog price is the re- 
sult of the combined effect of cycli- 
cal downturns in hog production and 
the usual seasonal decline in market- 
ings through late spring and sum- 
mer. 

The deficiency payment support 
policy inaugurated at the beginning 
of 1960 also had an influence on low- 
ering hog production. 

Hog carcass gradings in June av- 
eraged 117,000 per week compared 
with an average of 150,000 through 
March and April and 151,000 in June 
a year ago. Gradings dropped to 111,- 
000 the week ending June 25 and to 
101,000 in the four-day business week 
ending July 2. 
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Feeding Sheep Pellets 


Is Topic for Meeting 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. — The 
centennial conference of the Califor- 
nia Wool Growers Assn. will be held 
here on Aug. 11 and 12. 

The convention will include a panel 
discussion on whether or not sheep 
growers in the state can feed pellets 
to economic advantage, the effect of 
lamb and mutton imports into Cali- 
fornia from Australia and New Zea- 
lr 11, a review of the association’s 
past 100 years and a look at the next 
century. 

The panel discussion on pellet feed- 
ing will include Dr. James H. Meyer, 
head of the animal husbandry depart- 
ment, University of California, Davis, 
moderator; Lester Stratton, Went- 
worth, S. D., chairman of the board 
of directors of the National Lamb 
Feeders Assn.; Phil Cohn, Hermiston, 
Ore., lamb feeder; Ed Jacoby, Ma- 
dera, Cal., vice president of the Ma- 


dera Milling Co., custom lamb feeder 
and pellet manufacturer, and Olin 
Henry Timm, Dixon, Cal., ram breed- 
er, lamb feeder and supplier of ladino 
clover and pellets. 

Stewart Kern, Brawley, Cal., past 
president of the Imperial Valley 
Lamb Feeders Assn., and D. Clay 
Broadbent, El Centro, Cal., president 
of the Imperial Valley Lamb Feeders 
Assn., will participate in the discus- 
sion on lamb imports. 


Midwest Council 


Passes Resolutions 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—The Mid- 
west Veterinary-Nutrition Council, at 
its eecond committee meeting in 
Oklahoma recently, approved several 
resolutions, according to a recent no- 
tice in the Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. Bulletin. 

The council resolved to continue 
working together with veterinarians, 
feed men and colleges at the state 


level, to encourage uniform manage- 
ment recommendations, to implement 
a plan of communications between 
feed manufacturers and veterinarians 
on the specific properties and purpose 
of feed and the specific feeding rec- 
ommendations and to encourage 
closer working relationships between 
veterinarians and feed men and the 
right and ethical place of each. 

Committees were appointed to 
study some of these objectives for 
further review at the next council 
meeting to be held in Denver, Colo., 
on Aug. 15. 


Number of Canadian 
Hogs Decreases 20% 


OTTAWA, CANADA.—Hogs on 
Canadian farms June 1 numbered an 
estimated 5,483,000 head, a decrease 
of 20% from last year’s correspond- 
ing total of 6,872,000. Decreases were 
recorded in all provinces except Nova 
Scotia. Reductions were more pro- 


j 
LA 
Ps ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
ees CHEMICAL MARKETING DIV., NORTH CHICAGO « MONTREAL 


6006559 


When it’s sweltering hot in the henhouse, 
Arsanilic Acid boosts egg production... 
feed efficiency...customer satisfaction 


For 40¢ or less per ton, you can build into your summer laying feeds 
: more of the results that lead to more customer satisfaction . .. and more 
repeat sales all season long. 


In three hot-weather tests, at the USDA Southwest Poultry Experiment 
Station, adding 90 Gm of Arsanilic Acid to the basal ration produced 75 
dozen more eggs per ton of feed. The pounds of feed per dozen eggs 
i dropped from 4.62 to 3.93. (Poultry Science, July, 1959) Even at the low 
price of 25¢ a dozen, that's a return of $18.75 on a 40¢ investment! 


But just as important—most feed manufacturers now using Arsanilic 
‘ Acid in their egg feeds are doing so because it provides year-around per- 
formance insurance at low cost. That goes for every egg feed you sell— 
whether mixed in your own mill...at the feed dealer’s...or on the farm. 


4 For full details on the extra performance insurance that Arsanilic Acid 
. can give you on a year-around basis... see your Abbott man. 
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DANNEN MILLS 
MARKS 25TH YEAR 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—As a memento 
of its 25th anniversary this year, 
Dannen Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, has 
sent to customers and friends of the 
company a first day cover bearing the 
new Pony Express stamp. The stamp 
was issued by the U.S. Post Office to 
celebrate the 100th anniversary of 
the Pony Express, which originated in 
St. Joseph in July, 1860. 

The envelope sent out by Dannen 
Mills bearing the unique stamp also 
included a special cachet designed by 
Ray Gould, Dannen advertising man- 
ager. The cachet depicts two ‘Pony 
Express riders carrying the mail 
pouch along the trail. 


nounced in the west where the cut- 
back averaged 25% compared with 
16% in the east. The spring pig crop 
amounted to 4,225,000 head, smaller 
by 21% than in 1959. 

According to intentions reported 
by farmers June 1, summer and fall 
farrowing of 543,000 sows is expect- 
ed during the six-month period June 
1 to Nov. 31. This would be 91% of 
estimated farrowings during the same 
period last year. However, reported 
intentions indicate that farrowings 
during the first three months of this 
period might reach 329,500 as com- 
pared with 324,100 last year, an in- 
crease of 2%. 

This is an indication that with 
gradually strengthening prices there 
was considerable late breeding for 
the spring pig crop and a higher than 
usual proportion of the farrowings 
would occur in June and July. 


Grub Control Method 
Tested at South Dakota 


BROOKINGS, S.D.—A new meth- 
od of treating cattle to control grubs 
has given excellent results in re- 
search at the South Dakota State 
College agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. 

Dr. Wm. M. Rogoff, of the ento- 
mology-zoology department, and Dr. 
P. H. Kohler, of the animal hus- 
bandry department, conducted the re- 
search. 

Called the “pour-on” method, this 
technique consists of pouring Rulene, 
a new material not yet available to 
the public, on the back of each ani- 
mal for systemic control of cattle 
grubs. The chemical is absorbed by 
the animal and distributed through 
the blood stream. It is believed the 
animal rapidly eliminates this chemi- 
cal, but it has not yet been cleared 
by the U.S. Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. 

About 4 oz. of the cencentrated 
solution are poured on each animal 
with a dipper in the fall before the 
grubs reach the back. Dr. Rogoff says 
this makes application simple, rapid, 


| and positive, since a known amount 
| of material is placed on each animal. 


Only one application is necessary. 


ELEVATOR BURNS 
CRETE, N.D.— Fire destroyed an 


elevator annex and 15,000 to 20,000 


bu. of grain here for an estimated 
loss of $50,000, according to Dale 
Vosberg, elevator manager. Cause of 
the blaze was not known. 


“ADVENTURES OF BUCKY ELEVATOR™ 
UNIVERSAL HOISTS GOODWILL AMBASSADOR 
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Lawyer Discusses Products Liability 
At Feed Control Officials’ Meeting 


GATLINBURG, TENN.—Trends in 
the products liability field were pre- 
sented in a talk given recently at the 
18th annual meeting of the Associ- 
ation of Southern Feed & Fertilizer 
Control Officials. Speaker was 
Charles H. Warfield, Nashville, gen- 
eral legal counsel to the Tennessee 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

Mr. Warfield said that two inter- 
esting trends in such suits are use 
of the legal doctrine of res ipsa lo- 
quitur and the doctrine of implied 
warranty. 

Under the first doctrine, the ele- 
ments are: The thing which happened 
does not usually happen unless there 
was negligence, the thing which 
caused the injury was under the con- 
trol of the defendant and the buyer 
did not in any way contribute to the 
loss or injurv. 

If these three elements can be 
shown, the court will say that the 
doctrine of res ipsa loquitur, that is, 
“the thing speaks for itself,” helps 
the plaintiff by showing negligence 
on the part of the defendant, Mr. 
Warfield said. 

Implied Warranty 

Regarding implied warranty, the 
courts are increasingly taking a view 
of implied warranty for a particular 
purpose. That is, if a manufacturer 
knows that a feed is in fact going 
to be used for laying flocks, the 
courts will imply a warranty that 
it is good for laying flocks and if it 
is in fact harmful to laying flocks, 
a liability is imposed on the manu- 
facturer, Mr. Warfield stated. 

Turning to other topics of interest 
to the group «assembled, Mr. War- 
field commented that members of in- 
dustry, chemists and control officials 
are raising serious questions about 
the importance today of the tradi- 


tional guaranteed analysis which 


crude protein and fat and the maxi- 
mum percentage of crude fiber in 
feeds. Many animal nutritionists to- 
day believe that the particular com- 
bination of amino acids is more im- 
portant than the total quantity of 
protein. He said that industry, edu- 
cational institutions and control of- 
ficials must work together in study- 
ing, finding facts and enacting legis- 
lation realistic, up-to-date and mod- 
ern for measuring feeds. 


Speaking of control, he said that 
the industry is entirely in support 


laws. He commented that it is felt 
that unless responsible control of- 


many instances, he pointed out, state 
laws are archaic and do not contain 


control officials to do the job which 
they and the industry realize must 
be done. He said that there is need 
for modified legislation in the various 
southern states and that 1961 is a 
legislative year. 

Another topic was a manufactur- 
er’s recommended feeding system. 
The manufacturer promised the buy- 
er that if he used the feed the chick- 
ens would produce not less than 65% 
under the system. The farmer had 
two groups of chickens, one on land 
on either side of the road that di- 
vided his farm. The chickens he fed 
the defendant’s feed did not produce 
65%. He sued. 

The court said that there was no 
disease in the chickens ,but there was 
malnutrition. There were not harm- 
ful substances in the product, but 
apparently the damage resulted from 


EXTRACTED 


LINSEED 


you of profits? Investigate 
MODERN KCM PRE-ENGINEERED 


FEEDLOTS 
FEED MILLS 


INSTALLED COMPLETE . . . AT MINIMUM 
COST CONSISTENT WITH QUALITY WORK- 
MANSHIP . . . EQUIPPED FOR ACCURATE 
FORMULATION AND PEAK EFFICIENCY 


KANSAS CITY MILLWRIGHT CO. 


KCM, 656 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 5, Missouri 


We are interested in an estimate on [) building/ 
©) modernizing our present mill. 8 


Is obsolete equipment robbing 


BUILDING OR MODERNIZING, 
GET A KCM ESTIMATE FIRST 


shows the minimum percentage of 


of a vigorous enforcement of realistic 


ficials are given adequate enforce- 
ment measures that the industry and 
the general public will suffer. In too 


enforcement provisions that enable 


the feeding system. The company was 
held liable. The Utah Supreme Court 
upheld this on the basis that the 
company warranted not only the feed 
but the recommended feeding meth- 
od, the attorney said. 

Regarding uniformity of laws, the 
feed group counsel said, feed indus- 
try and control officials have worked 
out satisfactory provisions of a uni- 
form feed law. This bill provides for 
registration of label, collecting of an 
inspection and/or registration fee, use 
of fees to enforce the law, penalties 
and hearings. 

Further, he said, feed industries 
will welcome uniformity of laws be- 
cause they can seek new markets 
in different states without worrying 
about meeting the various laws which 
may differ from state to state. 

Then, rounding out his talk by com- 
menting on the Delaney clause, he 
said, “The concern of the industry 
following the food additives amend- 
ment is that they do not know where 
they stand in regard to so many prod- 
ucts.” 

He said that Ralph F. Kneeland, 
Jr., Food and Drug Administration, 
has recognized the fact that modifica- 
tion is needed in the Delaney amend- 
ment to provide that additives used 
in animal feed which leave no resi- 
due either in the animal after slaugh- 
ter or any food product obtained 
from the living animal be exempt 
from the provision of the clause. In 
other words, if it can be demonstrat- 
ed that a chemical that induces can- 
cer in animals when added to their 
diets can be used in such a manner 
that it does not harm the animals 
or leave residue in the food con- 
sumed by man, the department should 
be in the position to approve its use. 

Mr. Warfield said that he liked 
the suggestion of Dr. Earl Butts, 
dean of agriculture, Purdue Univer- 
sity, regarding the situation. 

That is, “Let industry, government 
and colleges undertake research to 
establish safe practices for use of 
feed additives and to define toler- 
ance limits for residues below which 
there is no toxic effect. Then indus- 
try, government and extension serv- 
ices should launch an educational 
program to insure maximum com- 
pliance.” 


Gives Poultrymen 
4-Point Challenge 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO—Persons 
attending the Idaho Poultry Industry 
Federation meeting here were con- 
fronted with a four-point challenge 
to improve their industry. The chal- 
lenge was issued by Dale C. Schlotz- 
hauer, Kirkland, Wash. 

His four-point challenge to improve 
the industry included: (1) Maximum 
quality and service, (2) greater vol- 
ume and efficiency, (3) high standard 
of quality and (4) operation on good 
business principles. 

During the meeting election of of- 
ficers was held. Those elected were: 
Gerald Frazier, Pocatello, president; 
Rex Story, Nampa, vice president; 
and Robert Black, Boise, secretary. 

K. K. Heideman, Chicago, member 
of the Poultry & Egg National Board, 
told persons in attendance that the 
poultry industry is “very sick” be- 
cause of a lack of research for new 
products, lack of new product devel- 
opment and lack of promotional and 
educational programs. 


4 Dealers Named 


FAIRBURY, ILL.—Four dealers 
have added the Honeggers’ & Co., 
Inc., complete line of products, it 
has been announced. 

The new dealers are: Alexander 
Brothers, Inc., Osgood, Ohio; Crook- 
ston Elevator, Crookston, Neb.; Gir- 
ard Feeder Supply Co., Farlington, 
Kansas, and Harold Schlundt, Union 
Mills, Ind. 

Honeggers’ complete line includes 
livestock and poultry feeds, Honeg- 
farm buildings and equip- 


Fuller Co. Transfers 
Man to Los Angeles 


CATASAUQUA, PA.—The Fuller 
Co. has announced the transfer of 
James J. Nork from its San Fran- 


cisco office to its 
Los Angeles dis- 
trict office. 

Mr. Nork, for- 
merly a service 
engineer, will be 
concerned both 
my with sales and 
service of Fuller 
pneumatic han- 
dling and allied 
equipment in the 
Los Angeles area. 
Headquarters for 
this territory were recently moved 
from downtown Los Angeles to the 
Fuller plant in Compton. 

Mr. Nork received a B.A. degree 
from Columbia University, New 
York, in 1952. He joined Fuller in 
1956 after four years of military serv- 
ice. 


Promoted 
By Abbott Laboratories 


CHICAGO—Edward J. Ledder, Jr., 
has been appointed assistant director 
of sales in charge of product promo- 
tion at Abbott Laboratories, it has 
been announced by Herbert S. Wil- 
kinson, vice president and director 
of sales. 

A 20-year veteran of Abbott, Mr. 
Ledder joined the company’s produc- 
tion department in 1939 after gradu- 
ation from the University of Chicago. 
He later served in the shipping, fac- 
tory costs and pricing departments 
before becoming sales coordinator in 
1954. He also took part in two rota- 
tion training programs, one in pro- 
duction and one in sales. 


Bartlett Co. 
Marking 75th Year 


CLEVELAND — The year 1960 
marks the 75th year for The C. O. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., manufacturer 
of equipment for handling and proc- 
essing bulk materials. 

The firm makes equipment for the 
grain, food products, steel, coal, foun- 
dry and chemical handling and proc- 
essing. 

Bartlett & Snow Co. Triumph prod- 
uct line, for use in the grain and 
feed industry, has been greatly ex- 
panded in recent years, according to 
officials. It now includes such items 
as corn shellers, grain scalpers, pit 
screws, cob crushers, vibrating 
screens and product blenders. 


James J. Nork 
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for every grinding need 
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JACOBSON 
Screen Change Hammermill with Crusher REMOTE SCREEN 
Feeder. 4 sizes; 50 to 160 H.P. CHANGER 


Jacobson AJACS Ham- 
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Jacobson AJACS 
Model Hammer- 
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Jacobson PULVERATOR for 
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Jacobson UNIVERSAL 
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Summer Layer Feeding 
Studied in California 

FRESNO, CAL.—-It is sometimes 
necessary to change to a higher pro- 
tein, higher vitamin feed for optimum 
production in summer layers, a study 
by Dr. Floyd Hixson, poultry depart- 
ment, Fresno State College, shows. 

Results of the study made with 
Louis Golden, Amburgo Co., Fresno, 
show that in warm climates such as 
that of California's central valley 
system, special attention must be 
given to the daily feed requirements 
for maintenance and egg production. 
“Thus, figures on protein, energy, 
mineral and even water requirements 
obtained elsewhere in the U.S. cannot 
be applied to California valley condi- 
tions in the summertime,” Dr. Hixson 
reports. 

“Since hens consume feed mainly to 
obtain energy and since their energy 
requirements are markedly reduced 
during hot weather, their feed con- 


sumption naturally will be corres- 
pondingly reduced. Therefore, by in- 
creasing the protein, vitamin and 
mineral content of the diet the hen 
will receive enough of these nutrients 
to produce an egg even though her 
food intake has been reduced by a 
lower energy requirement.” 


New Ration Tested 


It appeared possible that the reduc- 
tion in summertime egg production is 
merely due to an insufficient intake of 
protein, vitamins and minerals to 
permit continuance of normal egg 
production, so experiments were un- 
dertaken at Fresno State College to 
test the Amburgo plan of higher pro- 
tein and vitamin supplementation for 
summer egg production. This new 
type of laying ration is one in which 
the ratio of protein, minerals and 
vitamins is increased in constant pro- 
portion, and the calories are de- 
creased as compared to rations which 
are perfectly satisfactory during win- 
ter months, Dr. Hixson says. This 


higher nutrient ration allows the hens 
to eat less and still take in the neces- 
sary elements for normal egg produc- 
tion. 

In one pen in the test, the birds 
were only 444 days old, yet their egg 
production compared favorably with 
some random sample tests with hens 
to 500 days of age. On test for 10 
months, the hen-housed average was 
217.7 eggs per pullet and the feed 
conversion after the first month of 
lay was less than 4.5 lb. of feed per 
dozen eggs. 

Experimental Procedures 

Early last year, the 1,440 Single 
Comb White Leghorn pullets hatched 
in February and March were divided 
into six pens of 240 each. They were 
floor brooded, reared on range and 
housed on floors during the trial. All 
hens were debeaked, leg-banded and 
vaccinated before the first pen went 
on test in July. Others followed in 
August and September. 

In October, one pen of 240 hens 


these men have designs on your business! 


These calculating individuals have plans to make 
your new feed mill the most efficient, profit- 
producing operation possible. They figure that they 
can deliver maximum production, low operating 
costs, more profitable results. And... unless you’re 
the rare exception . . . they’re absolutely right! 
They're experts in many fields . . . plant automation, 
efficiency evaluation, machinery design, financing 
and contracting. They originate radical new ideas 
and methods to change “it-can’t-be-dones” into 
“I-wouldn’t-have-believed-its”. 

As part of the Myers-Sherman automation en- 
eering team, their job is to create new and 
tter mills and mill equipment. They’re the idea 

men whose revolutionary new concepts are incor- 


STREATOR, ILLINOIS 


porated in every piece of the famous Fords line we 
manufacture. Mills of their design which are com- 
pletely operated electronically by one man are ale 
ready in use and that’s just the beginning. 
You can put them to work designing your complete 
new mill . . . or modernizing your present one... 
at our expense! They’ll show you how it should be 
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ow we can take the whole job off your hands or 
tackle any part of it you wish ... give you the 
details on the 54 convenient Myers-Sherman pur- 
chase plans that let you pay as you earn. We can 
even lease it to you if you wish! 
Mail this coupon for our new booklet on complete 
mill planning and construction services. 


J 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 

sous Illinois St., Streator, Hlinois 

Please send me your new booklet on complete 
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required an average of 3.34 Ib. of 
feed per dozen eggs. 

All pens maintained 80% produc- 
tion throughout the four hot weather 
months during which the Fresno daily 
temperatures averaged 90°. The daily 
temperature extremes were from 65° 
at night to 102° or higher in the day 
time. 

Compared with a similar trial using 
a “normal” ration, the results on the 
two rations were about the same 
during the first two months. Then, 
with the onset of hot weather, Dr. 
Hixson reports, the new rations grad- 
ually out-d%tanced the regular ration 
both in eggs produced and in effi- 
ciency of feed utilization. 


Research Grants Made 
To 5 Colleges by ADA 


KANSAS CITY—Research grants- 
in-aid in the amount of $16,000 were 
recently made to five state agricul- 
tural colleges by the American Dehy- 
drators Assn., according to an an- 
nouncement made by J. M. Schrum, 
Sugar Land, Texas, president of the 
association. 

A $2,500 grant was made to Kan- 
sas State University to assist in the 
continuation of work already in prog- 
ress on “Carotene in Alfalfa as the 
Sole Source cf Vitamin A for Poul- 
try.” Principal investigators on th’'s 
work are Ir. Donald B. Parrish, asso- 
ciate professor in the chemistry de- 
partment, and Dr. Paul E. Sanford, 
associate professor, department of 
poultry husbandry. 

A grant was renewed with South 
Dakota State College to continue the 
investigations begun last year under 
the guidance of Dr. Richard C. Wahl- 
strom on the “Value of Artificially- 
Dehydrated Alfalfa in Dry Lot Ra- 
tions for Swine During Growth, Ges- 
tation and Lactation.” 

Michigan State University received 
its third grant-in-aid from the asso- 
ciation for the continuation of the 
project, “Nutritive Value of Artificial- 
ly Dehydrated Alfalfa Pellets for 
Dairy Cattle.” 

The University of Florida received 
a second grant-in-aid for the continu- 
ation of studies on “Effect of Alfalfa 
Meal and Level of Energy Intake on 
Reproductive Performance of Lactat- 
ing Beef Heifers on a Grass Hay Win- 
tering Ration.” 

A grant-in-aid was also renewed 
with the University of California at 
Davis for the continuation of studies 
on “Methods of Feeding Alfalfa Pel- 
lets as a Supplement to Range 
Sheep.” 

This is the 12th year of continuous 
support by the American Dehydrators 
Assn. to academic research and will 
bring the total of such grants-in-aid 
alone to over $200,000. Other ex- 
penses directly connected with the 
research program brings the total 
research expenditures to well over 
one-quarter million dollars. 


Hail Storm Damages 
Wisconsin Grain Crop 
MADISON, WIS. — Nearly 200 
farms in Richland County suffered 
crop losses ranging up to 100% in a 
July 2 hail storm, the Wisconsin Dis- 
aster Committee has reported. The 
report said 38 of the farms suffered 
100% damage to corn and oats acre- 


age. 

Gov. Gaylord Nelson had asked for 
a report on_the storm damage, to 
determine if there is a need to re- 
quest help from the federal emer- 
gency livestock feed program. The 
committee, however, said it was not 
recommending activation of a federal 
emergency program at this time. 

The immediate feed supply situa- 
tion is not critical, the committee 
said, but prospects for adequate sup- 
plies this fall will depend on how well 
replanted crops produce and on the 
second and third hay crops. 

Gov. Nelson asked the committee 
to keep in touch with the situation, 
so that emergency feed aid can be 
requested later in the year if winter 
supplies- fall short of requirements. 
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another THOMPSON-HAYWARD 
order arrives on schedule & 


Late shipments can cause time-consuming delays or costly production shut-downs 
in your feed manufacturing plant. That’s why it always pays to order your feed 
additives from a company you can depend on to deliver ‘‘as promised’. To assure 
our customers of prompt delivery service, Thompson-Hayward maintains 19 
branch offices and warehouses throughout central United States. With complete 
inventories of T-H products at these 19 locations we are able to fill and deliver 
orders as fast or faster than any other supplier to the feed manufacturing industry. 
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In addition to outstanding delivery, Thompson-Hayward offers you the 
‘ services of a large field representative staff. Thoroughly familiar with the local 
conditions, these men stand ready at all times to help you solve 
your feed additive problems. Several of our representatives are experts in 
the field of nutrition, and all of them have immediate access to our experienced 
nutritional staff in Kansas City. No matter what your nutritional problem, Thompson- 


: Hayward will conscientiously strive to provide you a sound solution. oi 
5 For further information, write today. ie 
> ew THOMPSON-HAYWARD’S 19 BRANCH OFFICES: 
CHICAGO HOUSTON MEMPHIS OMAHA 
: : DALLAS KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS SAN ANTONIO WICHITA 
DAVENPORT LITTLE ROCK NEW ORLEANS SHREVEPORT pes mows 
DENVER LUBBOCK OKLAHOMA CITY ST. LOUIS 
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New Mill Expands Packer's Feed Operations 


By TUNKS 
Feedstuffs Staff 


The Rath Packing Co. of Water- 
loo, Iowa, has been manufacturing 
and selling feed since 1932, but recent 
modernization and expansion of the 
company’s feed division has created 
an atmosphere of newness. A new 
$650,000 feed mill, young manage- 
ment, new and more dealers—even 
a new feed bag design—are among 
the many things which add up to a 
certain “freshness.” 

Although formulation, production 
and marketing have gone through 
stages of metamorphosis in 28 years, 
one basic concept remains. Rath still 
believes that animal protein is the 
best source of those nutrition “build- 
ing blocks” called amino acids. 

It is, of course, only natural that 
Rath’s feed formulation concept is 
what it is. Animal protein is avail- 
able in large quantities in the form 
of tankage and meat and bone meal 
from the nation’s largest meat pack- 
ing plant just a few blocks away 
from the company’s feed and ferti- 
lizer division headquarters. 


“Protein Tunnel” 


Rath has what it calls a “protein 
tunnel.” Tankage is blown through a 
pipe from the tankage department 
of the packing plant directly to the 
feed mill. : 

Frank Nelson, general manager of 
Rath’s feed and fertilizer division, 
says demand for the company’s feed 
supplements “has increased by such 
proportions that we were forced to 
build a new, push-button plant in 
order to fill the increasing orders.” 
Frank has been division manager 
since 1956. 

This new feed mill he talks about 


. Rail dump 

Belt conveyor 

Truck hoist 

Truck dump 

. Belt conveyor 

Whole grain elevator to four 75- 
ton bins 
Ingredient 
75-ton bins 
. Scalper 

. Whole grain grinder and blower 
to four 75-ton bins 

Cyclone 

Screw feeders from 20 bins 


elevator to sixteen 
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stands at one end of the “old” feed 
mill, now used primarily for grind- 
ing and blending tankage and meat 
= bone meal and storage for bagged 

Rath’s new plant has a maximum 
production capacity of about 600 
tons of feed in a 24-hour day—some- 
thing like three times the capacity 
of the old mill. 

Lowell Smith, Mr. Nelson’s assist- 
ant and feed and fertilizer division 
sales manager, reports that 7% of 
Rath’s feed sales are complete feeds. 
The remainder is composed of sup- 
plement sales. Most of Rath’s 450 
dealers in Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, South Dakota and south- 
western Wisconsin provide custom 
mixing services, thereby accounting 
for the high percentage of concen- 
trate and premix sales. 

Rath’s “library” of complete and 
concentrate feed formulas has grown 
to 72 in number, says Dr. Roy Baker, 
nutritionist. 


Complete Programs 
When the new plant is in full pro- 
duction, Max Lowcock, production 


manager, says, Rath will have com- 
plete feeding programs for swine, 
poultry, cattle and lambs. Though 
turkey feed production is very minor 
currently, Rath expects to expand its 
operations in this area. At present, 
a high percentage of feed output goes 
to swine producers. 

Mr. Lowcock says, “About 60% of 
our feed production is pellets—and 
this volume is increasing. Our two 
pellet mills turn out 22-24 tons an 
hour, and we plan to add two more 
when the need arises.” 

The “protein tunnel” is a unique 
example of automation in the produc- 
tion of Rath feeds, but efficiency is 
equally evident in the new mill which 
has in its control center a panel from 
which formulas, “punched” on a plug 
board, are relayed electronically for 
proportioning and mixing. 

To begin with, Rath’s new mill 
will be manned by a control clerk, 
pellet mill operator, sacker, sewer, 
two pallet loaders, clean-up man, two 
forklift operators, utility man, rail 
car and truck unloader. 

Leonard Nelson, credit manager for 
the feed and fertilizer division, re- 


THE LEADERS — Standing in front 
of The Rath Packing Co.’s new feed 
plant at Waterloo, Iowa, are (from 
left): Frank Nelson, general mana- 
ger of Rath’s feed and fertilizer di- 


vision; Max Lowcock, production 
manager, and Dr. Roy Baker, nutri- 
tionist. 


ports that Rath’s feed financing pro- 
grams include feeder contracts with 
hog, cattle and lamb producers. Usual 
financing periods are 7 months for 
swine, 12 months for cattle and 4 
months for lambs. 

Rath carries these programs by 


Rath Plant ‘Tour—From Unloading to Loading 


Imagine that you are being shown 
around the Rath Packing Co.’s new 
feed mill in Waterloo, Iowa, by Max 
Lowcock, production manager, or 
Harold Bartz, foreman in charge of 
the new mill's operations. 

First you see the area for unload- 
ing grain and ingredients from trucks 
and next to it the area for loading 
finished bulk feeds into trucks. Both 
of these are enclosed in a common 


12. Screw feeder from six premix 
bins 

13. Three-ton automatic scale hop- 
per 

14. Three-ton mixer 

15. Surge bin 

16. Screw conveyor 

17. Mixed product elevator 

18. Six 6-ton premix bins 

19. Distributor head 
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21. Blender 

22. Two 21-ton sacking bins 

23. Automatic bagging scale 
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structure on the south side of the 
mill. 

Rath’s unloading facilities, like 
most operations of the plant, are 
highly efficient. Mr. Lowcock tells 
you that it takes about 90 seconds 
to lift a truck into the dumping posi- 
tion—and no more than i0 minutes 
to unload a semi-trailer load of 
shelled corn. Two 25-h.p. motors 
drive the hydraulic pumps which pro- 


Bagging belt and sewing machine 
Four 21-ton pellet mash bins 
Pellet mill 

Pellet cooler 

Crumble rolls 

Pellet elevator 

Pellet scalper 

Dracon from blender 

Dracon for charging bulk loading 
bins 

Fourteen 21-ton bins and four 
10-ton bins 

34. Fifty-ton truck scale 


vide the pressure for lifting the truck 
dumper. The pump and motors (Vick- 
ers system) are in the basement. 

All incoming materials are scalped 
before mixing. 

Because of its related purpose, 
we'll skip for a moment to the rail 
car unloading area at the opposite 
(north) side of the mill. Either hop- 
per cars or boxcars can be unloaded 
here. Also, a grate in the unloading 
alley permits dumping of bulk tank- 
age from drop bottom boxes. Tank- 
age is blown through a pipe from 
Rath’s main slaughter plant several 
blocks away to the old feed plant 
where it is blended and ground. After 
it is ground, the tankage is trucked 
from the old mill and dumped into 
the grate in the rail car alley and 
then fed into one of the ingredient 


bins. 
Ingredient Bins 

The mill has four 75-ton whole 
grain bins and twenty 75-ton ingredi- 
ent bins. These are fed by a system 
of belt conveyors running toward the 
center of the mill from both the rail 
car side and the truck side to two 
elevator (Ehrsam) legs. A car and a 
truck can be unloaded simultaneous- 
ly. Another feature, Mr. Bartz ex- 
plains, is that either belt conveyor 
can be fed to either leg. Each of these 
legs has a 5,000-bu.-per-hour unload- 
ing capacity. 

Underground at the rail car-un- 
loading side of the mill are two 10,- 
000 gal. tanks—one for fat storage 
and the other for molasses storage. 
Both are steam heated to maintain 
a specified temperature to keep the 
materials free-flowing. 

Fats are pumped automatically in- 
to the mill’s liquid blender (Wenger) 
at any preset level. And molasses is 
pumped automatically to the mill’s 
two California pellet mills and to the 
blender. 

Grain is gravity fed from the over- 
head bins to the 100 h.p. hammer- 
mill (Jacobson) in the basement. 
“The hammermill will grind up to 
24,000 pounds per hour, depending on 
the fineness of the grind,” says Mr. 
Bartz. 

A magnetic separator (Strong- 
Scott) removes scrap metal and float- 
ing scalping bars remove other large 
pieces of foreign material, such as 
stones, paper and sticks from the 
grain. The combination feeder-sepa- 
rator regulates the flow of material 
into the hammermill. 

A fan blows the ground grains 120 
ft. to the top of the mill into a col- 

(Turn to RATH PLANT, page 24) 
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BAGGING OPERATION—Harold Bartz, foreman in charge of Rath’s new 
feed mill operations, demonstrates equipment in bagging area. He’s stand- 
ing between two sets of bagging scales and sewing machines (left and right). 
In the background is one of two 100 h.p. pellet mills. 


levying a service charge of $2 ton, 
Mr. Nelson explains. The feeder pays 
$1 of the charge and the dealer pays 
$1. 

Contracts which run longer than 
the normal duration draw 6% inter- 
est from the due date on. 

Dealer-endorsed notes are another 
form of financing by which some 
Rath feeds are sold, Mr. Nelson said. 

Rath Packing operates Hill Top 
feedlot and a swine demonstration 


BASEMENT AREA—At left and 
right in background, behind blowers, 
are pellet coolers (California) in 
basement of Rath feed mill. 


farm. The feedlot, which has a capac- 
ity of 35,000 lambs and 3,000 head of 
cattle at a time, has its own feed 
mill, but Rath’s new mill supplies 
feed requirements for the company’s 
swine research farm. 


DISPLAY — This display of Rath 
farm supply products was set up for 
recent open house of company’s new 
feed mill by Lowell Smith (shown), 
feed and fertilizer division sales man- 
ager. 


PELLET MILLS—Two 100 h.p. pellet mills (California) stand on the first 
floor of Rath’s new feed mill. Harold Bartz, plant foreman, has his hand on 
one of the control panels. Each of the mills can turn out up to 12-14 tons of 


pellets per hour. 
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Will Up Pullorum 
Disease Protection 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Increased 
protection against pullorum disease 
and fowl typhoid will be provided 
poultry producers by proposed fed- 
eral regulations governing interstate 
movement of breeding poultry, baby 
chicks and hatching eggs, the US. 
Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. 

The proposed regulations (Federal 
Register, June 18) were drawn by 
officials of USDA's Agricultural Re- 
search Service at the request of the 
1958 National Poultry and Turkey 
Improvement Plans Conference. In- 
terested persons are asked to submit 
their comments on the proposal to 
ARS by Sept. 16. At that time ARS 
officials will consider all suggestions 
and then decide whether to put the 
proposed regulation into effect. 

The proposal would augment pres- 


ent federal regulations under which 
ARS programs for control and eradi- 
cation of animal diseases are carried 
on. It would require that poultry and 
hatching eggs shipped interstate must 
originate from flocks that are not in- 
fected with pullorum or fowl typhoid 
as indicated by an official blood test. 

In addition, certain sanitary -re- 
quirements would be established for 
boxes and crates used in interstate 
transportation of these products. 

Poultry moved direct to a slaugh- 
tering establishment could move in- 
terstate without restriction. 

The proposed regulation is designed 
to preserve the progress already 
made toward eradicating pullorum 
disease and fowl typhoid and to pre- 
vent the spread of these diseases in- 
terstate and protect the poultry in- 
dustry of the entire U.S., officials 
stated. 

Copies of the “Proposed Restriction 
on Interstate Movement of Poultry” 
may be obtained from the Veterinari- 
an in Charge, Animal Disease Eradi- 


cation Division, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, State Capital or from 
the Agricultural Research Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Written comments on the proposed 
regulations should be filed by Sept. 
16 with the Director, Animal Disease 
Eradication Division, Agricultural 
Research Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


Lower Cattle 
Prices Are Predicted 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—“Feeder cat- 
tle prices have declined considerably 
from their spring peaks, and the 
downward trend will likely continue 
into the fall months,” says Raymond 
J. Doll, agricultural economist with 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City. 

“Feeder prices normally decline 
seasonally from spring until fall. If 
consideration is given to the present 


Your quarter buys 
40 hours more AOM* 
tallow stability with 


KOPPERS BHT 


For every 25¢ you invest in stabilizing tallow, 
Koppers BHT Food-Grade Crystals will 
give you an additional 40 hours of AOM stability per ton 


of fat, or over 224rds as much as any 


other antioxidant product available today! 

While you formerly were required to supplement BHT with 
much more costly BHA and citric acid for high rates 
of stability, the new Food and Drug Administration listing 
permits renderers to add up to .02% Koppers BHT, or 
one pound of BHT per 5,000 pounds of tallow, without 


supplementing antioxidants. This stronger concentration of 
inexpensive BHT provides 40 to 60 hours AOM 
added stability to the tallow composition. 

You can easily prepare your own master solution by simply 
dissolving one pound of Koppers BHT Food-Grade 
Crystals in a half-gallon of warm tallow. You will also discover 
the remarkable economy of using Koppers BHT for 
stabilizing large quantities of tallow—about 1% gallons 
of the master solution will give the minimum 
required stability for a 30,000 pound tank truck, at a cost 


of no more than $2.00. 


For more information on how economical Koppers BHT 
can serve you, write for our illustrated booklet. 
Address your inquiry to: Koppers Company, Inc., Tar 


Products Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


In Canada: Dominion Anilines and Chemicals Ltd. 
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state of the cattle cycle, it appears 
probable that prices will follow sea- 
sonal patterns this year. 

“Contracting for fail delivery is 
reported as having been very light 
so far this year. Sellers and buyers 
have been less willing than usual to 
compromise on prices. With supplies 
of feeder cattle expected to be some- 
what larger this fall and less con- 
tracting, more cattle should be avail- 
able. 

“Demand for feeders, however, is 
expected to be strong. The feed situ- 
ation is favorable and demand for 
beef is holding up well. If considera- 
tion is given to all factors and, as- 
suming average weather conditions, 
it appears likely that there will be 
some additional seasonal price de- 
clines. The drop from now until fall 
is not likely to be as sharp as during 
the comparable period of a year ago.” 


South Drops 
Control Prices on Milk 


SPARTANBURG, S.C.—Dairy in- 
terests in South Carolina and the 
South were watching the Spartan- 
burg-Greenville area to see what ef- 
fect abandonment of milk control 
prices will have on the industry. 

Following several months of hear- 
ings, investigations and legal tussles, 
the State Dairy Commission has an- 
nounced it is conceding defeat and 
has ordered controls dropped. The 
order affects the wholesale price on 
milk as well as the price paid to dairy 
farmers by milk processing plants. 

Last fall, a Greenville county court 
enjoined the dairy commission from 
enforcing minimum price controls on 
milk sold at retail. A local supermar- 
ket, Kash and Karry, instituted the 
proceedings. After the decision, this 
store continued to sell milk at 26¢ a 
quart and 51¢ a half gallon. 

After the decision, other stores 
joined in the price slashing with some 
stores selling half gallons for as low 
as 37¢. Others gave away half gal- 
lons with minimum purchases of 
other merchandise. 

Commission Director Charles A. 
Shaw, in announcing the commission 
is abandoning controls in the area, 
said the controls were only partially 
effective. 

The action is one of the first of its 
kind in the South, where nearly every 
state has a milk control law of one 
kind or another. 


J. Hemel 


ROME, ITALY —John J. Hamel, 
Jr., executive director of the National 
Renderers Assn., was one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at the Italian Mixed 
Feed Manufacturers conference held 
here. 

Speaking on the rendering indus- 
try’s role in the manufacture of feed, 
Mr. Hamel told how the use of fat 
in feed was developed only a few 
short years ago and has already seen 
a rise in U.S. consumption to a pre- 
dicted 1960 volume of 250,000 tons of 
stabilized animal fat and 1,400,000 
tons of meat meal and meat and bone 
meal. 

Results of controlled feeding proj- 
ects using animal fat as a major in- 
gredient were summarized for the 
Italian audience and the various 
methods for adding fat to feed were 
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When it’s a question of 
improving production, 

feed efficiency, hatchability 
or chick viability... 


fortify 
layer 
and breeder > 


rations with 
the Merck brand of Vitamin B. 


High-energy layer or breeder rations must be fortified—for best results—with high-quality micronutri- 
ents, including the all-important— vitamin Bj». 

The highly stable cobalamins in the Merck Vitamin Biz supplements are invaluable in promoting 
optimum egg production and hatchability of fertile eggs. (Chicks hatched from eggs of hens fed diets defi- 
cient in Biz feather poorly, grow slowly and show a higher-than-average mortality.) 

B,,-supplementation of poultry feeds is economically sound. And the use of the. Merck brand of Biz is 
your assurance of product stability, uniformity and quality supported by over 30 years of Merck Research,. 
Service and Know-How. 

Remember: The incidence of multivitamin deficiencies in high-energy rations may be more prevalent 
than that of single vitamin deficiencies. Be sure to check all your vitamin levels—including Byz—when you 
formulate your layer and breeder, as well as broiler and replacement, starter and grower rations. 


A 


Still looking for an effective, low-cost antibiotic supplement? Why not have 
Pro-StrEP® added to your next Merck custom premix and demonstrate—with 
on-the-farm results—how Pro-StreP can pay off for you and your growers, in 
maintaining or improving egg production, feed efficiency, and hatchability 
of fertile eggs. Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, New Jersey. 
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Recommended Vitamin B,, Levels: 


Layer Rations Breeder Rations 
3.0 mg./ton 6.0 mg./ton eon uniformity a 


GmeERCK & CO., INC. 
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USDA Tells Why Good Broiler Prices 
Are Expected Despite High Production 


WASHINGTON — Even though 
broiler production has beer high this 
summer, prices have a good chance 
of heading above 1959 marks. 

The reasons, as pinpointed by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture: 

@ Whatever price adjustment occurs 
this summer will start from a higher 
base. The mid-June U.S. average 
price was 17.6¢ Ib., contrasting with 
15.8¢ in June, 1959. 

@A factor in the broiler price de- 
cline last year was the increasing 
supply and declining prices of pork, 
which encouraged retailers to pro- 
mote it extensively to the detriment 
of chicken. This year, summertime 
pork supplies will be smaller because 
of the 17% cut from last year in 
December-February farrowings. Hog 
prices have reflected this change for 
many weeks. 

@ Demand for broilers is quite sea- 
sonal, with the peak occurring in the 
summer. Although demand apparent- 
ly failed to increase last summer, the 
expectation is that the usual demand 
pattern will occur this year. 


Steady Prices Expected 

Broiler prices are expected to re- 
main close to June levels during the 
next few months—even under pres- 
sure of increased supplies — rather 
than to decline as they did last sum- 
mer. 

Broiler prices generally averaged 
about 17¢ Ib. in the Southeast dur- 
ing the past three months, and this 
position prdmpted a considerable in- 
crease in broiler chick production. 

The May hatch of broiler - type 
chicks by commercial hatcheries was 
up 12% and the June gain was 
10%, compared with the same months 
last year. Hatchery reports on eggs 
in incubators July 1 indicate that 
July will be another plus month. 
(Details of USDA report on July 1 
hatchery production data appeared in 
Feedstuffs July 23, page 1.) 

July marketings are the first to 
reflect the hatch expansion. Egg set- 
tings in late June trended downward 
to levels closer to last year, and 
broiler production in the last quarter 
of 1960 probably will not significant- 
ly exceed 1959, USDA says. 

Inelastic Demand in 1959 

USDA concludes that last year’s 
high rate of broiler production, which 
had much to do with the lowest 
annual average price since records 
were started, was accompanied by 
inelastic demand. But this year, with 
slaughter for the first 25 weeks up 
slightly (2%) from last year, mid- 
July prices have averaged more than 
1¢ Ib. higher. 

“During this same period, com- 
peting supplies of red meats were 
more plentiful than in 1959,” USDA 
notes. “This suggests that year-to- 
year broiler price changes are in- 
sufficiently consistent with each oth- 
er to permit ready generalizations 
about whether or not production 
and consumption are so high as to 
have reached a point where demand 
is inelastic. The experiences of one 
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year are not directly transferable 
to another. 

Despite the recent weekly in- 
creases of as much as 15% above 
last year in the number of broiler 
chicks hatched, USDA believes that 
1960 production of broilers probably 
won't exceed by more than 3-4% 
the 1959 record of 1.7 billion birds. 

On the basis of hatchery operations 
so far, and assuming that egg set- 
tings in the next three months will 
taper down toward year-ago levels, 
1960 production (slaughter) is likely 
to be 1.8 billion birds. 


Smaller Breeder Flocks 
USDA partly bases the outlook for 
a declining hatch of broiler chicks 
later this year, relative to last year, 
on the dwindling size of the broiler 
breeder flock. High prices for hatch- 


ing eggs and chicks have contributed 
to the recent large hatches by en- 
couraging retention and fullest use 
of available laying birds. 

But these high chick prices—$12 
per 100 in May, 1960, compared with 
$9 a year earlier—have the effect 
of increasing production costs of non- 
integrated operators by 1¢ lb. USDA 
says. Chick costs of integrated op- 
erators also are increased, because 
the higher chick prices are at least 
partly a reflection of higher produc- 
tion costs for hatching eggs from 
aged flocks. 


To Study Pelleting 
Of Coastal Bermuda 


TIFTON, GA.—Two research sci- 
entists, both agricultural engineers, 
have begun research work on pellet- 
ing forage with emphasis on Coastal 
Bermuda grass. The work will be 
done at the Georgia Coastal Plain 


Experiment Station here, in coopera- 
tion with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Dr. J. L. Butler, previously agri- 
cultural engineer for the Georgia Ex- 
periment Station in Experiment, Ga., 
will direct the work. He began affili- 
ation with USDA July 1. He is as- 
sisted by Dr. Robert E. Hellwig, who 
came from a station in Florida. 

Dr. Frank P. King, director of the 
Coastal Plain Experiment Station, 
said the research engineers will be 
concerned with developing equipment 
and methods of pelleting forage crops 
with emphasis on Coastal Bermuda. 

Dr. King said machinery now in 
use in pelleting Bermuda (where 
Bermuda is being pelleted), “was 
made for pelleting alfalfa and is not 
adapted to Coastal Bermuda. The en- 
gineers will seek to develop equip- 
ment more suited to Coastal Bermuda 
in hopes that pelleting of this im- 
portant grass can be done more eco- 
nomically than it is being done with 
machinery available.” 
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Careless Insecticide 
Application Criticized 

BOISE, IDAHO — Winds carrying 
improperly applied insecticides into 
adjoining fields have proved “especial- 
ly dangerous when the neighboring 
crop is to be used for livestock and 
dairy feed.” 

That was pointed out here by Stan- 
ley I. Trenhaile, Idaho commission- 
er of agriculture, who said strict 
controls on use of insecticides will 
be ordered if carelessness continues 
in application. 

The commissioner said the law con- 
trolling sale and application of all 
insecticides “would definitely work 
hardships on all users. But, it might 
be necessary, as so much of Idaho’s 
dairy products are shipped out of 
state and once they cross the state 
borders any infraction of the pure 
food and drug tolerances would be 
handled by the federal government.” 

He urged all segments of the 


state’s agricultural industry to “work 
together and respect the rights of 
others.” 

Mr. Trenhaile said his office has 
received numerous complaints 
“against the careless methods of ap- 
plication which allow wind to carry 
the insecticides into adjoining fields.” 


Dr. Salsbury’s Sets 


5 Poultry Courses 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA—Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Laboratories here has an- 
nounced a series of five poultry short 
courses. According to C. M. Galloway, 
registrar, over 10,000 feed representa- 
tives, hatcherymen, poultry raisers 
and servicemen have attended courses 
offered in the past. 

Mr. Galloway says that the four- 
day courses will cover a wide range 
of subjects including: Practical edu- 
cation in poultry diseases, manage- 
ment and sanitation and proper use 


of drugs in treating and preventing 
diseases. He reports that with the 
firm’s staff of poultry specialists and 
the controlling of enrollment at the 
courses intensive and personalized at- 
tention can be given. 

Classes scheduled are as follows: 
Aug. 8-11, Aug. 29-Sept. 3, Sept. 26- 
30, Oct. 17-21 and Nov. 7-11. 

Starting time for each course will 
be 1 p.m. Monday with registration 
scheduled at the firm’s educational 
center from 8 a.m. to noon. Classes 
are completed at noon Friday. 


FEED STORE BURNS 

CYNTHIANA, KY.—Shotgun shells 
and dynamite caps in a hardware 
store helped spread a fire which de- 
stroyed the Douglas M. McLoney & 
Sons farm supplies, feed and seed 
business and three other businesses 
here. However, Tommy Miller, as- 
sistant fire chief, said that the cause 
of the $1,000,000 blaze has not yet 
been learned. 


feed distribution costs! 
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Program Set 
For MSU Swine Day 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Rabin 
Pullin, hog producer from Rensse- 
laer, Ind., will headline the program 
for the 5th annual Swine Day at 
Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, on Aug. 11. 

Mr. Pullin will discuss the organ- 
ization of his 75-sow production pro- 
gram. 

Another feature of the program 
will be a discussion of the newest 
methods of swine growing includ- 
ing a look ahead at the possibilities 
in artificial insemination for the in- 
dustry, by H. L. Self, professor of 
swine husbandry at Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Ames. 

Dean T. K. Cowden of the M.S.U. 
College of Agriculture will open the 
morning session at 10 a.m. by greet- 
ing the guests. All sessions will be 
held in the Anthony hall auditorium 
on the south campus. 

Outlook for the next 10 years in 
swine production will highlight the 
morning program on research in prog- 
ress. Harold Riley, M.S.U. agricul- 
tural economist, will take a look at 
who produces the pork consumed in 
Michigan. Duane Ullrey and Elwyn 
Miller, both animal husbandry re- 
searchers at M.S.U., will discuss fac- 
tors to consider in home-mixing 
swine rations and a practical ap- 
proach to anemia control. 

At the afternoon session, exten- 
sion specialist Ed Miller will talk 
about planning the swine operation, 
and J. A. Hoefer, animal scientist, 
will discuss how research affects the 
swine industry. 

Auction sale of boars from the 
swine evaluation station at M.S.U. is 
slated to start at 3 p.m. in the live- 
stock pavilion. 

Facilities of the swine farm on 
Bennett road south of the MS.U. 
campus will be open to Swine Day 
visitors following the afternoon ses- 
sion. Animal husbandry staff mem- 
bers will be on hand to guide visitors 
and to answer questions about re- 
search projects now in progress there. 

A pork lunch will be served in 
Anthony Hall at noon. 


Poultrymen Quit; 
More Integration Seen 


KEYES, CAL.—One reason why 
the small poultryman is quitting busi- 
ness can be seen in a look at produc- 
tion costs and the current price of 
eggs, according to Henry Kamps, 
manager of the Berry Seed & Feed 
Co. 

“Some of these men have kept’ 
close records and say it is costing 
them from 28 to 29¢ to produce a 
dozen eggs,” Mr. Kamps pointed out, 
“and right now the average price is 
around 30¢. Projecting this over a 
year’s time, they won’t clear but 
about 50¢ per hen, if that much.” 

This price squeeze has not only put 
most of the small producers out of 
business, but has reduced feed sales. 
Therefore the feed mills are begin- 
ning to finance larger operators or 
put in their own flocks in-order to 
create a market for the feed. 

“Multiple financing and integration 
has been slow to reach California,” 
said the manager, “but it’s well on 
its way now.” 
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DEPENDABILITY... 


RATH PLANT 


(Continued from page 18) 


lector where the material is dis- 
tributed to one of the four 75-ton 
ground grain bins. 

The remaining 16 ingredient bins 
and six 12-ton premix bins feed by 
screw feeder to the 3-ton scale hop- 
per (Hardy) on the first floor cf the 
mill. 

Mr. Lowcock says Rath plans to 
install a vacuum system to move ma- 
terials from the premix mixer to the 
premix bins. 

Automatic Batching 

Near the hopper is the air-condi- 
tioned, dust-proof enclosure which 
houses the “heart” of the mill. Blend- 
ing of all dry and liquid ingredients, 
including premixes, are controlled 
from this roorn. 

Mr. Lowcock notes that the Hardy 
“Robac” automatic batching control 
system in the pressurized room was 
“one of the most recently developed 
systems available” at the time the 
contract for constructing the mill 
was let. This system may be operated 
automatically or manually. 

Dr. Roy Baker, nutritionist, ex- 
plains that each formula is wired into 
a “plug board.” The board is then 
inserted into the console of the con- 
trol center. Each formula sheet has 
a number assigned to it, and that 
number is punched on the panel. 

“If the punched number agrees 
with the board, the system will start 
when the start button is engaged,” 
Dr. Baker says. “If the wrong formu- 
la board has been inserted, the sys- 
tem will not start.” 

When the start button is engaged, 
the system calls for the ingredients 
in the same sequence as they are 
wired into the plug board. 

A “Print-O’Matic” device keeps a 
running record of the amounts drawn 
from each ingredient bin. “This meth- 
od of automatic record - keeping 
greatly speeds up our daily inven- 
tory of all ingredients,” Mr. Bartz 
comments. 

In the basement beneath the scale 
hopper is the mill's 3-ton horizontal 
mixer and surge hopper (Ehrsam). 
The surge hopper makes continuous 
mixing possible. 

Mr. Bartz explains that when the 
mixer discharges a batch of :complet- 
ed feed into the surge hopper, the 
air gate at the bottom of the mixer 
closes and an electrical impulse dis- 
charges the next automatically-se- 
lected batch of ingredients into the 
mixer. When the scale hopper is 
empty, another batch is formulated 
while the preceding batch is being 
mixed. 

Micro-ingredients are blended and 
mixed in a special premix room and 
then go into premix bins in the new 
plant. 

From the surge hopper, mixed feed 
is conveyed by screw to a bucket ele- 
vator, then upward to a five-way 
distributor. 

The distributor can be set to send 
the mixed feed to bulk load-out bins 
(the mill has fourteen 23-ton and 


7 


THE “HEART” — Inside dust-proof 
enclosure, Harold Bartz demonstrates 
operation of automatic batching con- 
trol system (Hardy “Robac”) in new 
mill at Waterloo, Iowa. At right be- 
hind Mr. Bartz is device which keeps 


running record of ingredients drawn © 
from bins. 


four 12-ton load-out bins), to either 
of two sacking bins, to premix bins 
or to the fats and molasses blender 
and on to the pelleting machines. 

“This method of distribution pro- 
vides a great deal of versatility at 
this point of the production proc- 
ess,” Mr. Bartz explains. 

Distribution Alternatives 

Now, Mr. Lowcock explains what 
happens when the mill’s control clerk 
selects each of the distribution alter- 
natives: 

Pelleting: “Everthing that goes 
to the pelleters must go through the 
blender,” the production manager 
says. 
Rath’s mill has two 100 h.p. pellet 
mills (California). They stand on the 
first floor of the mill. Above them are 
four 25-ton bins which feed materials 
to be pelleted from the blender into 
the pelleting machines. And below 
them in the basement are two hori- 
zontal pellet coolers (Wenger). 

“An output of 12-14 tons per hour 
per mill can be expected on good pel- 
leting feeds,” Mr. Lowcock says. 
“These mills have the new-type 
broad faced dies which give a 30% 
increased pelleting rate over the old- 
type California pellet machine.” 

He explains that molasses is in- 
jected at any levels up to 25% of the 
formula. 

“We have purposely left space for 
two additional pellet mills to be in- 
stalled when sales warrant the addi- 
tional production,” comments Mr. 
Lowcock. 

A crumblizer (Wenger), used in 
manufacturing poultry feeds, is lo- 
cated in the basement below each 
pellet mill. 

Two bucket elevator legs between 
the two mills carry cooled pellets up 
to the shaker where fines are sepa- 
rated and gravity-fed back to the 
pellet mills. The mill operator has the 
choice of sending pellets from the 
mills to bulk bins or to sacking hop- 


pers. 

“It’s possible to run different kinds 
of feed at the same time on the two 
pellet mills,” Mr. Lowcock explains, 
“or the same feed can be run on both 
mills.” 

Sacking: The Rath plant has its 
sacking equipment on the first floor 
of the mill between the pellet mills 
and scale hopper. Two bagging scales 
(Richardson) are rated at 15 bags 
per minute for most crumbles and 
pellets and 12 bags per minute for 
dry mash feeds. They may be oper- 
ated manually or semi-automatically. 

Mr. Lowcock notes that the mill’s 
two sewing machines (Union Special) 
eventually will have an automatic in- 
feed and thread-cutting device at- 
tached to them. 

Bagged feed is moved to storage in 
the old feed plant by forklift, then 
taken from storage and loaded into 
trucks from a platform between 
Rath’s feed and fertilizer plants. 
| Bulk loading: Returning to the 
| general area in which your tour 
started, Mr. Lowcock notes that the 
| new mill has fourteen 23-ton and 


OLD FEED MILL—Rath’s old feed mill (foreground), is backed by a new 
$650,000 feed plant. At right is area for loading bagged feeds. Pipe running 
into center of old mill is “protein tunnel,” which carries tankage 

tankage department of Rath’s packing plant. 


blown from 


four 12-ton bulk load-out bins. Also, 
it has 30 one-ton drop boxes to han- 
dle small volume items. 

“These facilities enable us to give 
fast service on bulk loads,” your 
guide says. “And they make it possi- 
ble for us to keep a variety of the 
more popular kinds of feed on hand 
at all times.” 

Hopper gates which discharge fin- 
ished feeds from the bulk bins into 
trucks in the enclosed load-out area 
are operated by chains hanging down 
on either side of the scale (Fair- 
banks-Morse). 

The scale dial, equipped with a 
“Print-O-Matic” unit which records 
gross, tare and net weights, is read 
from inside the mill. 

You’ve completed your trip “around 
the horn,” and after you thank your 
host and are driving away, you say 
to yourself, “Every time I see a new 
mill I get some ideas for my own.” 


Cholesterol | Project 
Gets $1,000 Assist 


NEW YORK —The Poultry and 
Egg National Board’s project, “In- 
sight and Solution to the Cholesterol 
Problem,” received a major financial 
assist when a $1,000 grant was voted 
by the New York Mercantile Ex- 
change. 

Dave Meierfeld, chairman of the 
exchange’s egg committee, outlined 
the PENB project to his committee 
and this group recommended support 
for it to the board of governors. 


CENSUS SHOWS FARM 


POPULATION DOWN. 

WASHINGTON — The latest Bu- 
reau of the Census population count 
shows that for the first time in his- 
tory, fewer than one person in 10 is 
considered as living on a farm. 

The Bureau revealed recently that 
only 4,076,000 households were count- 
ed last March as being farm dwell- 
ings. The new and more rigid defini- 
tion of a farm requires the sale of at 
least $50 worth of crops or livestock 
a year and 10 acres of land, or $250 
of sales for smaller places to qualify 
as a farm. 

Under the old definition, no sales 
volume was required. With no sales 
volume required, $5,158,000 house- 
holds would have qualified as farms. 

A more detailed analysis of the 
farm population is being prepared by 
the Department of Agriculture and 
Census Bureau, and is expected to be 
released soon. 

Using the current estimate that a 
farm househoid includes 3.91 persons, 
the farm population will amount to 
some 16 million people. This is less 
than 9% of the tetal population. 

The dip in the farm percentage of 
the total population is not only at- 
tributed to the change in definition, 
but also to the continuing migration 
of rural people into other lines of 
work. 
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COWS NEED * 
A LOT MORE 


THAN GRASS 
IN SUMMER 
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To give every drop of milk they’re capable of, 
cows need the extra energy, proteins, minerals, 
vitamins and AUREOMYCIN found in formula feeds 


Cows bred to be top producers 
get sustenance from grass — but 
not as much as they require in 
order to maintain consistently 
high production all summer long. 
This is particularly true in late 
summer when pasture may be 
close-cropped or dry. That’s why 
many dairymen are making it a 
practice to provide a balanced 
formula feed all year round. 


What formula feeds do 
Formula feeds, with their high 
energy and extra proteins, min- 
erals and vitamins, keep cows in 
better health, help maintain 
flesh, help prevent summer pro- 
duction slumps, help reduce the 
incidence of ketosis. Cows that 
have freshened in the spring 
reach peak production quickly 
and sustain it. Cows that will 


The supply of proteins, minerals and vitamins from grass and 


roughage are not enough for your high-producing herd. To main- 
tain milking potential all summer long, provide formula feeds 
with these extra nutritive values and AUREOMYCIN. 


freshen in the fall taper off more 
slowly and remain in better 
weight and condition to produce 
strong, healthy calves. 

What Aureomycin contributes 
AUREOMYCIN® in formula feeds 
gives an extra health boost over 
and beyond that of other ingredi- 
ents. This wide-spectrum antibi- 


otic helps reduce invisible, 
subclinical diseases that prevent = 


cows from making full use of 
their feed for maximum produc- 
tion. AUREOMYCIN is effective 
against respiratory infections 
and foot rot that may result from z 
stress conditions. Tests accepted zy 
by FDA and two years of farm 
use show conclusively that 
AUREOMYCIN, fed according to 
directions, leaves no residue in 
milk at any time. 

See your feed manufacturer 
Your feed manufacturer or feed 
dealer can give you full details 
on the advantages of supplemen- 
tal pasture feeding. Talk to him. 
Ask for feeds containing AUREO- 
MYCIN. American Cyanamid 
Company, Agricultural Division, 
New York 20, N. Y. *AUREO- 
MYCIN is American Cyanamid 
Company’s trademark for chlor- 
tetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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Power Shovel Buy! 


This little 286 pound powerhouse will astonish you with its pulling force 
of more than 1300 pounds and work output of 100 tons per hour. 

Dollar for dollar the rugged STOHR ROTO SHOVEL gives you more... 
the ease of handling, capacity, and dependable, money-saving results . . 
than other power shovels costing nearly twice as much. 

One man handles it with ease. You get instant, push-button stop-start 
action you can count on. Because it’s completely portable you wheel it from 
job to job . . . fold back the retractable wheels when it’s in use. 


Contact us for the whole story on this remarkable STOHR ROTO SHOVEL 


Seedburo 


618 W. Jackson Blvd. Dept. FS-7 Chicago 6, Illinois 


| * Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


Pex, Kraft’s milk by-product feed for all poultry, builds bigger 
sales for you by speeding growth and substantially increasing 
feed efficiency for your poultry-raising customers. Poultrymen 
using Pex get bigger, plumper birds with improved finish that 
fetch higher prices at market. And better birds mean greater 
income for poultrymen—bigger sales for Pex—sure profit for 
dealers who sell or mix in Pex. Pex comes in self-feeder blocks 
and pellets and in semi-solid or dry form for mixing. Pex, backed 
by powerful Kraft advertising and merchandising support. 


PEX 


milk by-product feeds by 


KRAFT 


... the same people who bring you Velveeta cheese spread and Miracle Whip salad dressing 
KRAFT FOODS AGRICULTURAL DIVISION—Chicago 90, Illinois 


Can the independent feed store or 
mill owner, or the manager of a com- 
pany store, cooperate in an egg mar- 
keting program and profit from it? 

This was the challenge which faced 
Cliff G. Wulf, manager of the Fre- 
mont Feed & Supply, Fremont, Neb., 
a Gooch dealer. 

Mr. Wulf learned that in his trade 
area quite a few farmers were -pro- 
ducing eggs for the Farmers Own 
Egg Marketing Assn., Lincoln. He 
figured that this was a sound organi- 
zation with a promising future. He 
also figured that these egg producers 
needed quite a bit of feed and he 
wanted to sell to them. 

So he visited the officials of the 
egg marketing association in Lincoln 
and offered to act as a receiving sta- 
tion for the eggs produced by their 
poultrymen in the area. This meant 
he had to have a cooler, and also that 
he needed to stock supplies for egg 
packing and shipping. Notices went 
out to egg producers in the Fremont 
area to bring their eggs to the Fre- 
mont store once a week for shipment 
to Lincoln. 

“This program has worked out 
quite well for me and for the cus- 
tomers,” says Mr, Wulf. “We are get- 
ting greater store traffic. We are able 
to be of service to the egg producers 
and we are selling feed to some of 
them, too. And, we expect to get 
more of the feed business from the 
34 producers in this group who are 
shipping to the Lincoln egg group.” 

To further service the egg produc- 
ers in his area, Mr. Wulf is getting 
an insulated truck and he will offer 
to pick up cases of eggs once or twice 
a week from producers for 15c per 
case. He surveyed the 34 egg produc- 
ers and discovered that half of them 
want a pickup service. Mr. Wulf will 
then transport the eggs picked up 
to Lincoln. Producers who wish to 
| deliver their own eggs to the Fre- 
mont store cooler may still do so. 
When this reporter called on Mr. 
Wulf, he said the egg shipments the 
previous week amounted to 258 cases. 


Requirements 
Egg producers in this plan must 
have hens which produce white eggs 
of good quality. Eggs must be gath- 
ered at least three times per day. 


Feed Dealer Cooperates 
In Promotion of Egg 
Marketing Program 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Each producer must have an egg 
washer and an egg cooler. 

The egg market at Lincoln in late 
May was 3¢ under the New York 
market and 2-3¢ over the local mar- 
ket. The egg prices for Farmers Own 
eggs has often run 10¢ per dozen 
over the local market, Mr. Wulf 
states. 

The Farmers Own Egg Marketing 
Assn. grades all eggs at its Lincoln 
plant. For grading the farmer needs 
to ship a minimum of seven cases. 
The grader takes 10 egg samples 
from these seven cases and breaks 
them on a glass. Fresh eggs stand 
up higher than poor quality eggs. 
Eggs for this marketing group must 
grade 72 Haugh units or more, re- 
ports Mr. Wulf. 

The egg cartons used by this group 
are dated at the Lincoln plant. The 
eggs stay in grocery stores only one 
week. With dating the customer 
knows the age of the eggs which she 
is buying. 

Egg producers in the Fremont area 
come to the Fremont Feed & Supply 
to get new egg cases and liners. For 
every 12 cases of eggs they bring in, 
they get case exchange and new ma- 
terials. This procedure helps to in- 
crease traffic at the Fremont store. 


More Supplies 

“I’m glad to be a part of this egg 
marketing plan,” states Mr. Wulf. 
“Through it I meet many egg pro- 
ducers and am able to sell more feeds 
and other supplies. The service also 
keeps me up to date on the problems 
and accomplishments of the egg pro- 
ducers. They watch feed costs and 
egg production records very careful- 
ly. Often they tell me of their costs, 
ete. This information is helpful to 
me when I try to sell feeds and sup- 
plies to poultrymen who might be 
operating independently or those who 
have small flocks.” 

Some producers buy a complete 
feed for their laying hens. Others 
have their own grains which they 
want to use in the ration. In the lat- 
ter case, Mr. Wulf sends such cus- 
tomers to the nearby Mercer, Neb., 
elevator which is owned by the Fre- 
mont Cake & Meal Co., Fremont, 
Neb. The Mercer elevator has grind- 
ing and mixing equipment where the 


POU! Tp 


NEW CASE SERVICE—Cliff G. Wulf, manager of the Fremont Feed & Sup- 
ply, Fremont, Neb., shows an egg case to an egg producer who brings eggs 
here for shipment to a Lincoln egg marketing group each week. When farmer 
has brought in 12 cases, he gets new cases and materials. Mr. Wulf stocks 
' these for the egg marketing association. 
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it’s easier for a farmer to say 


| ure 
‘no’ over the phone than it is when 
you are standing on his farm prem- 
ises talking with him. Of course, I . D> a 
do use the phone a little—when it’s = CAF SUPP = 


impossible for me to visit farmers, i! a # IT’S LICKIN’ GOOD . . . PROFITABLE, TOO! 


but I get out into the field to make You 
personal calls whenever I get the PUT GUARANTEED POTENCY 
chance.” RESULTS INTO YOUR FEEDS CONTAINS GUARANTEED LEVELS OF 
And once Mr. Wulf calls on a pros- AI LOW COST! ® VITAMIN A @ VITAMIN D 
@ AUREOMYCIN 


Yes . . . You'll increase feed 
sales, gain hundreds of satisfied 
customers by cashing in right 
now on the High Potency Vita- 
min Fortification Trend in Feeds. 


pect, this is not the last time, in case 
of refusal to give an order. He keeps 
calling on the man periodically, try- 
ing to offer helpful feed information 


CAF-SUPP will brighten any dairyman's 
day. It's a dependable body building food, 
simple and economical to feed ... assures 
a definite return on investment. 


TRAFFIC—Cliff Wulf is shown here 
beside a display of egg case materi- 
als used in the egg marketing plan. 
He reports that he sells more feeds 
and poultry equipment as a result 
of the greater store traffic produced 
by the plan. 


charge is 15¢ per cwt. for grinding 
and mixing. 

“This arrangement works out very 
well,” states Mr. Wulf. “Between the 
two places we are able to satisfy 
most customers.” 

Outside Selling 

Two reasons why the annual feed 
volume of the Fremont Feed & Sup- 
ply is rising are: Service and outside 
selling, Mr. Wulf believes. The serv- 
ice angle is amply demonstrated 
through his cooperation and initiative 
with egg producers. 

On outside selling, Mr. Wulf tries 
to arrange for two days per week 
when he makes personal calls on 
farmers. He states that he can usual- 
ly visit about eight farmers per day. 
Two days a week that figures to 16 
farmers, or about 70 per month (4% 
weeks). 

“T like to visit and talk with farm- 
ers about their feed needs,” states 
Mr. Wulf. “There is no better selling 
technique than standing face to face 
with a farmer and discussing his 
needs. I know lots of fellows like .to 
sell over the phone. But I always fig- 


A REMINDER—This display at Fre- 
mont Feed & Supply, Fremont, Neb., 
is a reminder to farmers of Nebras- 
ka’s newly regained share of the 
eastern egg market and what must 
be done to retain it. The article was 
published in the Nebraska Farmer. 


or comparative feed costs each time 
he calls. Such a procedure pays off, 
he states. He called on one cattle 
owner seven times and finally got an 
order on the eighth call. 

This cattleman feeds 4,000 cattle 
for a group of owners and the feed 
firm manager finally sold him on a 
32% cattle pellet. This feeder orders 
30 tons of these pellets at a time, 
about every three weeks. Mr. Wulf 
reports that many cattle feeders use 
these pellets on top of rolled corn in 
the feed troughs. 

“I never run down a competitor's 
feed when I make calls,” says Mr. 
Wulf. “I only stress the advantages 
of the feed I sell and what it has 
done for others. I don’t think a feed 
man helps his chances of selling by 
knocking a competitor's brand of 
feed. ‘Play up your own’—that’s my 
policy.” 

What Mr. Wulf is doing to promote 
business and build good will in his 
area indicates that there is always 
an apportunity in the feed business 
for an alert feed man to exercise 
initiative and work out creative sell- 
ing ideas. 


Poultry: Institute 
Set for Florida 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—“Adjusting 
Poultry Operations for the Space 
Age” will be the theme of the 1960 
Florida Poultry Institute at Camp 
McQuarrie Aug. 15-19. 

J. S. Moore, poultryman with the 
agricultural extension service, says 
Dr. F. W. Parvin, assistant to the 
president, University of Florida, will 
make the welcome address the night 
of Aug. 15. The assembly will follow 
a session of the Florida Egg Commis- 
sion. 

Doyle E. Conner, commissioner of 
agriculture nominee, will speak. 
Speakers other than staff members of 
the agricultural experiment station 
and extension service will include: 
R. M. Hendrickson, egg merchandis- 
ing specialist, General Mills; Harold 
H. Hoffman, director of the feed lab- 
oratory, Tallahassee; A. W. Morrison, 
Jr., director, Division of Sanitation, 
Florida State Board of Health, Jack- 
sonville; Carl F. Neumann, general 
manager, National Livestock and 
Meat Board, Chicago; Dr. L. A. Wil- 
helm, director, poultry development 
and market research, Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago; Glen P. Woodward, 
community and public relations, 
Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc., Jacksonville; 
and Dr. A. J. Wyatt, Ghostley’s Poul- 
try Farm, Anoka, Minn. 

Tips for promoting the sale of meat 
and eggs through the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board and informa- 
tion on marketing and contracts will 
be given. 

A discussion of drugs and chemicals 
in feed and animal health practices 
will lead off the Aug. 17 morning ses- 
sion. Other topics will be state and 
federal regulations on food additives, 
practical application of antibiotics 
potentiation, mixing feed on the farm 
and what commercial corn production 
may mean to the poultry man. 

The afternoon program will deal 
with the future of eggs, quality con- 
trol program and a discussion of pro- 
duction and promotion programs. 

Diseases will highlight the Aug. 18 
morning program with emphasis on 
pullets, laying hens and parasite con- 
trol. Other subjects for discussion are 
sanitation of poultry farm operations 
and the problem of rats and chickens. 


POTENCY RESULTS! 


Fortify your feeds . 


Fortity your own feeds for just a few cents abag with 
MIN-O-LAS 
FOR HOGS! 
Rations and Supplements fortified with these 
Pre- Mixes are formulated to provide 
These 
Pre-Mixes contain the recommended levels of Vita- 
mins, Minerals and Antibiotics—also the seven vital 
Trace Minerals so necessary to assure steady, rapid 
growth and continued high production under stress 


LAS-O-MIN 
FOR CATTLE! 


VITAL-MIN 
FOR POULTRY! 


Vitamin-Mineral 
nutritional elements lacking in the arains. 


conditions. 


JERSEE VITAL-MIN HAS NEVER 
FAILED TO GIVE GUARANTEED 


JERSEE VITAL-Min contains neces- 


sary Vitamins, Antibiotics, Amino 
Acids and Trace Minerals to Vitamin 


“IERSEE Co. wn 


RESULTS GUARANTEED! 
Pockeged in 25 and 50-pound bags 
YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN'T AFFORD NOT 
TO FEED CAF-SUPP! 


PRE-CAF-SUPPE 

> 
with SWEET Milk Solids 


THE COMPLETE MILK REPLACER 
REQUIRES NO SALABLE MILK! 
Increases milk checks while raising ns 

sturdy calves. Fortified with A 
to help prevent scours and other minor 
digestive disturbances. 

RESULTS GUARANTEED! 
Pockeged in 25 and 50-pound begs 
WRITE TODAY FOR DEALER'S 

SALES HELPS! 
JERSEE JOBBERS AND WAREHOUSES 
COAST TO COAST! 
Jebber and Distributor Franchises Available 


stablished [990 


NEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


MILL FEEDS 


CALL Sob Bas Stuart tor 
*& ALFALFA MEAL 


RELIANCE FEED CO. =, 


UNSEED MEAL SOYMBAL | 
SCREENINGS 

Phone PE 2-2418 ( 
334 Midload Bk. Bidg. ( 


NEW ADVANCED 


FEED CONTROL 


gives you more uniform grinds at less cost 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS... 


Now you can regulate feed flow elec- 
trically from anywhere in your plant, by 
simply pushing a button. This new unit 
assures you of constant feed control, re- 
sulting in a cooler, better, granulated 
grind, free from stringiness. Materials are 
ground in suspension against a Feed Con- 
trol Plate. With the Plate wide open, you 
can grind hay and other roughages quickly 
without slugging. Take your pick of re- 
mote control or manual operation at the 
mill or floor above. 


HERE’S HOW YOU SAVE MONEY ... 


Screens can be changed instantly without 
stopping the mill or raising the top, sav- 
ing man hours and power costs. You don’t 
need a separate crusher or feeder, because 
the new Schutte Feed Control replaces 
both, eliminating maintenance and re- 
placement costs, With uniform feed flow 


assured, there can be no power overloads, 
lowering your costs still further and pro- 
viding valuable protection for your motor, 


GET ALL THE FACTS... 


Write for illustrated bulletins 
describing Series 10 Mills 
(50 to 125 H.P.), New Feed 
Control and Eccentric Lock 
Screen Change feature. 
Schutte Pulverizer Co., Inc., 
872 Bailey Ave., Buffalo 6, 
N. Y. 


HAMMER MILLS 


t 
| 
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Test Shows Hens on Floor, Litter 
Out-Perform Birds Kept on Slats 


LAFAYETTE, IND. — An experi- 
ment conducted by Honegger Farms 
Co., Inc., tested the performance of 
layers on slats against layers in 
standard floor pens. In this trial, the 
hens on conventional floors out-per- 
formed the birds on slatted floors. 

Cletis Williams, geneticist at Hon- 
egger Hatchery, reported on the ex- 
periment in a talk at the Purdue 
Poultry Servicemen’s Clinic. He 
pointed out, however, that slat floors 
are just another system of manage- 
ment—and what works well for one 
poultryman doesn’t necessarily work 
best for all of them. 

The test was conducted in 12 pens, 
each 15 by 24 ft., in a 34-ft. wide, 
completely insulated and mechanical- 
ly ventilated house. Half of the pens 
were equipped with slat floors. The 
other half of the pens were conven- 


tional floor pens with 50% of the floor 
area covered by dropping pits. 

Floor space allowances per pullet 
housed were 1, 1% and 2 sq. ft. with 
each pen being replicated both on 
slats and on the conventional floor. 
Feeding space was 4 linear inches 
per bird in all pens. 

One linear inch of watering space 
per bird was provided. Ready-to-lay 
hens were put into the pens and the 
test was carried on for 12 months 
with no culling being practiced. 

As can be seen in Table 1, the birds 
in all conventional pens laid 4.3% 
more eggs than the birds on slat 
floors. They also had 4% less mortal- 
ity. Overall performance for all birds 
was 234 eggs per pullet and 12% 
mortality. 

Floor space per bird makes a dif- 
ference as might be expected, Dr. 


Table |. Egg Production and Mortality 


Housing Sq. ft. of floor —Egg production—— % 
system space per bird % Eggs per bird mortality 
Slats 2.0 65.7 239.8 9.4 
Floor 2.0 65.5 239.1 5.5 
Slats 1.5 62.2 227.0 15.0 
Floor 1.5 67.8 247.5 6.1 
Slats 1.0 60.5 220.8 19.6 
Floor 1.0 66.2 241.6 14.7 
Total and average 
Slats All 61.9 225.9 14.1 
Floor All 66.2 241.6 10.1 


Williams noted. For the birds housed 
at 2 sq. ft. per bird, there was 0.2% 
difference in egg production in favor 
of the slats. Mortality was 9.4% for 
birds on slats and 5.5% for the birds 
on the conventional floors. 

At 1% sq. ft. per bird, the birds 
on conventional floors laid 5.6% bet- 
ter than the birds on slats. Mortality 
was 8.9% greater on slats than on 
the floor. At 1 sq. ft. per bird, the 


‘THIS TYPE OF 


CAN YOU AFFORD TO FINANCE THE NEEDS 
OF THE LARGE VOLUME PRODUCER? 


Red Comb Pioneer Dealers Do Sell The Large 
Specialized User Without Tying Up Their Money 


Due to the growing trend to larger, more special- 
ized and more demanding farm producers . . , you 
have a decision to make! Which business should 
you be in—feed or finance? 


Red Comb Pioneer Mills has launched a new fran- 
chise program that can help you make the right 
decision. This multi-functional program is designed 
to give you a competitive edge in your market, and 
most important, assure your role as an independent 
businessman. 


One of its outstanding features is Producer Finan- 
cing! This sound business arrange nent allows you 
to sell the large commercial broiler, turkey, hog, 
egg, breeder, and layer producer without tying up 


RED COME PIONEER 
MILLS, INC. 


Mills: Springdale, Ark. © Wilmington, Del. © Cartersville, Ge. 


By staying out of the finance business you can 
build the efficiency of your feed business. Red 
Comb Pioneer Mills will help you concentrate on 
licking costly mixing, warehousing, and handling 
problems. 

Before initiating the program Red Comb Pioneer 
will survey your market and determine the num- 
ber of feeds you can manufacture profitably, and 
at the same time measure the profitability of addi- 
tional equipment. 
Progressive, forward-thinking men will find it bene- 
ficial to investigate this franchise program. 
Write today for full details. 


RED COMB PIONEER MILLS, INC. 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Yeu, wo-are te your dealer progrom. Please ferutth os wth 


Marshall, Me. Riverdale, ili, Lexington, Ky. © Mentone, ind. complete details. 
Nome:...... 
City: State: 
{ 


floor birds laid 5.7% better than the 
birds on slats. Mortality was 4.9% 
greater on slats than on the floor. 

At 2 sq. ft. per bird, production 
averaged 65%. At 1% sq. ft., it aver- 
aged 65%. At 1 sq. ft. it averaged 
63%. Even though egg production 
was slightly less at 1 sq. ft. per bird, 
the total number of eggs produced 
per unit of floor area was greater. 
Crowding appears to iower produc- 
tion per bird but results in greater 
returns because of less investment in 
housing per bird. 

Mortality averaged about 7% at 2 
sq. ft. per bird, about 10% at 1% sq. 
ft., and about 17% at 1 sq. ft. per 
bird. Crowding definitely increased 
mortality and it does not appear feas- 
ible to house layers at 1 sq. ft. per 
bird in this arrangement. 

Egg quality was checked several 
times during the year by sending sam- 
ples of eggs to a federal-state super- 
vised grading station. No differences 
in egg size or interior quality of eggs 
laid by birds on slat floors or on 
conventional floors were evident. 

Floor eggs were more of a problem 
in the slat floor pens at first than in 
the conventional pens. 21.4% of all 
eggs laid in the first month were laid 
on the slats instead of in the nests, 
but only 0.8% of the eggs laid during 
the 12th month of production were 
laid on the slats. Comparative figures 
for the layers in conventional pens 
were 11.1% and 2.2%. 

The only other difference noted was 
that the birds on the slat floors ap- 
peared “rougher” than the layers in 
floor pens. The birds on slats had no 
opportunity to dust themselves. 


— 


KANSAS FIRM CHARTERED 

TOPEKA, KANSAS—D & I Grain, 
Inc., Salina, Kansas, has been granted 
a charter for a grain storage business. 
Frank J. McBride has been named 
resident agent for the firm which has 
an authorized capitalization of $100,- 
000. 


| 
; More than one million Americans are living 
Remember . . . your contributions 
save many of these lives. Your 
continuing contributions are needed to 
help discover new cures and, ultimately, the 
prevention of cancer itself * Remember, 
too, if you delay seeing your physician, you 
drastically cut your chances of cure. An- 
nual checkups are the best way of detect- 
ing cancer in time + Guard your _— “ 
Fight cancer with a checkup and a 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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KEEP DISTILLERS SOLUBLES 
IN YOUR FEEDS-- 
ALL SUMMER LONG! 


-.- A FERMENTATION PRODUCT RICH 
IN UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS 


There’s no need to drop out or skimp on growth factors in your feed formula . . . just because it’s 
Summer. Plenty of sotu.ac is always available .. . in Summer just as in Winter. And tests 

by Distillers Feed Research Council and by leading universities and colleges prove that unidentified 
growth factors, as supplied through soLULAC, are important to superior feedlot performance.* 
Maintain the performance record of your feeds through the Summer . . . keep growth factors in... 
by ordering soLuLac. Guaranteed free-flowing in 50 and 100 lb. bags or bulk carloads . . . available 
52 weeks a year. 


*Additional information on request from 

GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, [OWA + Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 
Primary Fermentation Products 

Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 

Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12 — Bacitracin —GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 
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Feedlot Drainage 


Laying out a new feedlot to provide 
drainage away from the barn and 
the feeding and watering areas so 
these areas can be kept as dry as 
possible is a point of important con- 
sideration, says Arthur H. Schulz, 
extension agricultural engineer at 
North Dakota Agricultural College. 

Many farmers are planning to use 
fenceline bunks or may eventually 
go to this type of feeding, he says. 
If possible, a feeder should lay out 
his feedlot so the drainage is away 
from the area where these bunks and 
the drive will be located. Laying out 
the lot so drainage is across the lot 
instead of to the front or rear usually 
works out best, the specialist adds. 

Many lots have little or no slope 
to provide drainage. In these lots, 
Mr. Schulz recommends an 18 to 24- 
in. fill for the barn and feeding and 
watering areas before starting the 
construction of any permanently in- 
stalled equipment. He recommends 
that the remaining lot area be 
drained into a ditch outside the lot. 
The excavation made to get the dirt 
for the fill frequently will provide 
the drainage ditch needed to drain 
the remaining lot area. 

“A completely concreted feedlot is 
always desirable; however, costs run 
fairly high,” he says. Mr. Schulz’s 
advice to the feeder who has heavy 
soil, no natural drainage or can't 
build drainage, is to consider a con- 
crete lot built above the level of the 
yard. If concrete is used, allow about 
50-70 sq. ft. of lot area per animal. 


Lindane Off List 


Lindane insecticide has been re- 
moved by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture from the list of approved 
materials to be used in poultry flocks 
for control of lice or mites. 

Dr. J. G. Rodriguez, University of 
Kansas entomologist, who said offi- 
cial notification was received recent- 
ly, reports that Lindane is not to be 
used on roosts, litter, nests or the 
birds themselves. Materials available 
now for mite and lice control are 
nicotine sulfate which can be used 
as a roost paint only and may not 
be sprayed on the birds or the prem- 
ises, and Malathion, which is said 
to be very effective and practical to 
use. 


concentrate per gallon of water) and 
the mixture sprayed liberally to lit- 
ter, walls, ceilings, roosts and nest 
sites. Care should be taken to drive 


Feed Service 
(¢ BULLETIN BOARD 


IDEAS TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 


the spray into cracks and crevices of 
the building and equipment. About 
2 gal. of the spray mixture per 1,000 
sq. ft. will control mites and lice, 
Dr. Rodriguez reports. 

Some cautions in its use from Dr. 
Rodriguez: Do not spray the mixture 
onto feed, feeding troughs or water 
fountains; these should be covered 
with plastic sheeting or removed dur- 


ing the spray operation. Nesting ma- 
terial should be replaced with new 
material after the nest sites are 
sprayed. A 4 or 5% dust can be used 
on litter at the rate of 1 Ib. per 40 
sq. ft., but this is a “messy” opera- 
tion, Dr. Rodriguez says. 

For the birds themselves: Cut the 
Malathion dosage in half, that is, 
one pint of the emulsion concentrate 


in 12% gal. of water (or 2 table- 
spoonsful per gallon of water). One 
gallon of the mixture will treat 100 
birds. For dust, use 1 Ib. per 100 
birds. 

Dr. Rodriguez notes that the dust 
applications are difficult to make and 
that a respirator is required for the 
operator. 

Egg production will drop slightly 
for one day after the spray or dust 
treatments because the birds will be 
somewhat excited by the handling. 
But production will resume quickly 
at normal levels and if mite or lice 
infestations were high, egg produc- 
tion will pick up markedly, Dr. Rod- 
riguez says. 


Turkey Feeding Guide 

The most profitable turkey feed 
isn’t always the one that puts on the 
cheapest gains, say University of 
Minnesota poultry researchers who 
recommend what they believe to be 
a better guide: Total profit the 


Can you risk 


without 


scientists say: 


nf-180 controls more turkey 
diseases than any other drug 


Because of nf-180’s wide-range disease protection, its use 
in medicating poult starter feeds is almost universal. But if 
you are financing turkeys, it is during the growing and fin- 
ishing periods that you have considerable money tied up 
in feed. This is when nf-180 protection is particularly vital. 
nf-180 continuous feeding protects birds against so many 
disease and stress troubles that increase risk during grow- 
ing and finishing. At the same time, nf-180 protects your 
company’s investment and your feed’s reputation. 


And in the long run, nf-180 protective feeding most like- 
ly costs less than treating troubles as they occur. nf-180 
protection costs just a few pennies a bird. Without it, 
high-priced servicemen can burn up a lot of time and gas 
making trouble calls, Then by the time a specific diagnosis 
is made, disease has already taken a heavy toll in mor- 
tality and stunting. 

nf-180 frees turkeys of the constant disease drag. Birds 
grow faster and convert feed more efficiently. All in all, 
the income-boosting, worry-reducing advantages of nf-180 
mean happy customers... and bring new ones, too. 


Compare nf-180 with other turkey feed medications 


/> > > > 2 
*nf-180 ves | ves | ves | ves | ves | ves | ves | ves | ves | ves | ves 
7%-10| P-SO | P-100/ P-SO | P- P-50 | P-100| P-50 | P-50 | P-100/ P-5O 
(furexelidone) T-100 | T-200 | T-100-| T-100-| T-100- | T-200 | T-100-| T-100- | T-200 | T-100) 
Level (grams) 200 200 
Chlortetrocycline Yes | NO | NO | NO | Yes | YES | YES | YES | NO | NO | YES 
Oxytetrocycline YES NO NO NO YES YES Yes YES NO NO Yes 
Bocitrecin YES NO NO NO YES YES NO NO NO NO YES 
Ty YES | NO | NO | NO | YES | YES | YES | NO | NO | NO | NO 
Penicillin YES NO NO NO YES YES NO NO NO NO NO | 
| Yes | NO NO | NO | YES | YES | NO NO NO NO | YES 
Erythromycin NO | NO | NO | NO | NO | P-? | NO | NO | NO 
; T-YES | T-YES T-YES 
— Acetylami 
ed NO | NO | NO | NO | NO | NO | NO | NO | NO eves NO 
yuanyerg NO NO NO NO NO NO NO NO | NO ys NO 
Arsonic Aci 
Carbosone NO | NO | NO | NO | NO | NO | NO | NO | NO vves NO 
A Suifo—Tin — Yes | NO 


KEY — P: Prevention 
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One quart of the Malathion emul- 
sion concentrate is mixed with 12% 
gal. of water (4 tablespoonsful of the fee 
“ait 
wet 
PRODUCTS OF PR UGRESS Treatment *Each pound of nf-180 Concentrate contains 50 grams of furazolidone | 


oom er can stand to make at market 
e. 

The reason they say this is that 
the more expensive rations may bring 
the grower more return above total 
feed costs—especially if turkey mar- 
ket prices average 21¢ per pound or 
more. And this may hold true even 
though other feeds may produce 
gains at lower cost per pound, they 
Say. 

The difference is that the more ex- 
pensive feeds usually bring faster 
and greater total gains. The higher 
the market price, the more difference 
this can mean. 

Here’s an example. In recent trials 
at the Northwest Experiment Sta- 
tion, Crookston, Minn., Dr. E. L. 
Johnson, Dr. P. E. Waibel and Prof. 
A. M. Pilkey compared several ra- 
tions on turkeys from 0-8 weeks of 
age. 

A “Minnesota Standard” ration 
with .1% added methionine made the 
cheapest gains. Birds on this meal 
averaged 7.52¢ ingredient cost per 


pound of gain at 8 weeks of age. 

However, there was actually more 
profit from birds fed a prestarter and 
starter that cost 8.21¢ per pound of 
gain at the same age. The reason 
was that birds on the more expensive 
feed were heavier—4.68 Ib.* each, 
compared with 4.12 for those on the 
cheaper standard meal. 

Figuring each pound of bird worth 
21¢, the birds on the more expensive 
ration had made the equivalent of 
nearly 60¢ profit per bird above feed 
costs at this age, compared to 55¢ 
for those on the less expensive mix. 

The same principle would have 
held true after 8 weeks of age. 
Spread over 1,000 or more turkeys, 
the difference could be important, 
the researchers point out. 

Dr. Johnson suggests this general 
rule: “If the grower expects turkey 
market prices to average 21-22¢ per 
pound, the more complex and expen- 
sive formulation will probably give 
better results than a cheap ration. 

“On the other hand, if prices drop 


below 20¢, a turkey grower might 
want to take a second look and may- 
be select the feed that costs the least 
per pound of gain.” 


Hog Cholera Threat 


The number of unvaccinated un- 
protected hogs is growing. And, a 
University of Illinois extension veter- 
inarian warns, unvaccinated hogs 
help spread cholera. 

An estimated 10% of all hogs were 
vaccinated in 1959 as against 50% 
in 1950. “This simply means that 
farmers are giving cholera the chance 
to become epidemic,” says Dr. J. R. 
Pickard. “Healthy pigs should be 
routinely vaccinated at about six 
weeks,” Dr. Pickard recommends. 
“While some farmers regard hog 
cholera vaccination as just another 
production cost to be eliminated, 
when the disease strikes the loss of 
market weight swine exceed the cost 


turkey contracts 
nf-180 protective feeding? 


««»when growers report: 


“,..best single drug for turkeys!” 
“nf-180 pays and pays good!” 


How do turkey raisers feel about nf-180 once they’ve 
used it? Are they willing to pay extra for nf-180 medi- 
cated feeds? 


To find out, Hess & Clark interviewers, armed with 
tape recorders and cameras, talked to the people who 
know — turkey raisers themselves. Here are four suc- 
cessful turkeymen telling how they feel about... 


The cost of nf-180: 


“Some people ask, ‘Why do you 
use nf-180? That’s too high priced.’ 
Well, I say, ‘nf-180 has paid off in 
dollars and cents.’ My wife and I, 
we're the ones who have to foot 
the bills. And I’m convinced that 
nf-180 does pay and pay good!” — 
Paul Bandel, Rochester, Minn. 


nf-180 compared to other drugs: 


“I would say that, without any 
question, nf-180 is the best single 
drug for turkeys. If I had to pick 
the one drug that did the most for 
our operation, I’d pick nf-180.” — 
Keith Langmo, Paynesville, Minn. 


nt-180 for specific troubles: 


™ “We shoot the 2-lb.-per-ton level 
© of nf-180 to turkeys that are in 
stress period . .. sometimes even a 
3-lb. level to straighten them out. 
And we use 4 lbs. of nf-180 per ton 
in treating blackhead.” — Harold 
Kaufman, Wayland, Iowa. 

“nf-180 is excellent against Salmonellas. It is defi- 
nitely the treatment for enteritis. And nf-180 saves a 
few ulcers for me, too.”, — Keith Langmo 


“In general, nf-180 helps con- 
trol most diseases. If our birds 
have something and we don’t 
know what it is, we try nf-180 
first” — R. T. Maddox, Harrison- 
burg, Va. 


Raising turkeys without nf-180: 


“I’d hate to raise turkeys without it! I feel more re- 
laxed . . . less helpless with nf-180 in my feed. There 
are a good many medications for the turkey industry, 
but I feel nf-180 is at the top.”— Paul Bandel. 


HOW TO SET UP AN nf-180 
PROTECTIVE FEEDING PROGRAM 


GROWING-FINISHING PERIOD . . . check your past history 
and local disease problems. Choose the protective feeding 
program you need: 

* 2-Ib. (100 grams furazolidone) level continuously should be 
used to protect against blackhead, hexamitiasis and other 
diseases. 


* 1-lb, (50 grams furazolidone) level continuously gives wide 
protection against stress and many diseases where blackhead 
and hexamitiasis are not likely problems. 


* Week-a-month plan for areas where disease is not a serious 
problem. Many growers report good results using a 2-Ib. 
nf-180 stress feed (100 grams furazolidone) one week a 
month to clean up birds, fight stresses and knock out disease 
organisms before they can build up and trigger trouble. 

TO TREAT SPECIFIC DISEASES . . . use a feed with a 2-4 Ib. 
(100-200 grams furazolidone) level of nf-180. Refer to chart 
at left for proper level. 

Why take chances with drugs that fight only one or two 
diseases? Use nf-180, the one drug . . . the only one... 
that offers wide-range effectiveness. 


Protect birds — from poults to processor — with nf-180. 


HESS & CLARK 


Division of Vick Chemical Company 


Ashland, Ohio 
NT-6-4 
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of routine vaccination for many 
years.” 

Cholera strikes without warning 
and usually kills swine within four 
to seven days. Death losses approach 
100% in unvaccinated herds. And the 
few survjving swine are usually un- 
thrifty. 

“The nature of this disease leaves 
the farmer no choice but to vacci- 
nate,” Dr. Pickard says. “If the dis- 
ease does strike an unvaccinated 
herd, the farmer has three choices. 
He can burn or bury carcasses, or call 
the rendering plant.” 


Bulk Storage Bin 
Firm Adds Salesman 


GADSDEN, ALA.—Duane Daering 
has joined the sales staff of the 
Leach Manufacturing Co., according 
to an announce- 
ment from the 
firm. 

Leach manufac- 
tures mill, poultry @ 
and livestock bulk @ 
storage bins. 

Mr. Daering will 
represent Leach 
in Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, @ 
Kansas and Mis- 
souri. 

He formerly was a 
employed by Eldon Stutsman, Inc., 
wholesale distributors of feed and 
farm supplies. 


Arkansas Area Now 


Turkey Growing Area 


NASHVILLE, ARK.—When the 
production of turkeys on an exten- 
sive scale was started here four years 
ago, a University of Arkansas agri- 
cultural expert predicted that Nash- 
ville would become the turkey capi- 
tal of the nation. When the next fall 
and winter holiday seasons arrive, 
about 500,000 American families will 
eat turkeys raised in this area. 

Several factors have contributed 
to the expansion of the turkey in- 
dustry here. Highland terrain, a 
comparatively mild climate and a 
local feed mill are credited with mak- 
ing this southwestern Arkansas town 
a leading turkey center. 

Persons passing through the near- 
by Howard and Pike county hills 
can see thousands of growing turkeys 
in the fenced ranges. Bob McClure, 
president of a company here that 
bears his name, has become a lead- 
ing figure in the poultry business in 
Arkansas and is now handling about 
150,000 turkeys every year. 

The growing turkey industry at 
Nashville provides income for sev- 
eral groups—production farm fami- 
lies, truckers and local feed mill em- 
ployees. The turkey raiser receives 
an added benefit. Luxuriant crops 
are grown on soil that has been pre- 
viously devoted to turkey ranges. 


Promoted by Diamond 


DES MOINES, IOWA — Diamond 
Laboratories has announced the pro- 
motion of W. V. Wittern of Indianola 
from assistant manager in charge of 
sales to assistant manager and direc- 
tor of marketing. He joined Diamond 
in 1956 and has been in the veteri- 
nary medicine sales field since 1947. 


NELLIS 
FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 
of Feed Ingredients 
|| 4110 Board of Trade Bldg. 
| Wabash 27322 Chicago 4, Ill.) 
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Kentucky Feed 
Group to Meet 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Annual meet- 
ing of the Kentucky Feed & Grain 
Assn. will be held Aug. 22 and 23 at 
Campbell House here, it has been an- 
nounced. 

Among features of the two-day 
meeting will be a tour of the Green- 
tree Farm Aug. 22. Aug. 23 there will 
be a ladies luncheon and card party, 
a golf tournament, social hour and 
banquet. 

Program will include a number of 
speakers. The speakers, their posi- 
tions and their topics are as follows: 
Dr. Frank J. Welch, dean and direc- 
tor, Kentucky Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, welcome; Dr. W. P. 
Garrigus, vice director, Kentucky 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
livestock research; Eugene C. Hol- 
combe, Indiana Farm Bureau Cooper- 
ative Assn., sales and advertising; Dr. 


Don Jacobson, University of Ken- 
tucky, dairy nutrition research; Roy 
A. Robinson, California Pellet Mill 
Co., pelleting procedure; Bruce 
Poundstone, head, Kentucky feed and 
fertilizer department, “The Kentucky 
Feed Picture”; Dr. J. J. Begin, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, poultry nutrition 
research; A. E. Oliver, Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., grain storage 
cost; Dr. Milton Shuffet, agricultural 
economics department, University of 
Kentucky, “The Future of Farming”; 
and J. E. Stanford, public relations 
director, Kentucky Farm Bureau 
Federation, closing address. 


Long Fed Calves, 
Steers Make Most 


URBANA, ILL. —For the past 11 
years, long-fed steer calves and long- 
fed yearling steers have made the 
most return above feed costs and 
costs of the feeder. 

This is what the records show for 
Illinois record-keeping farmers who 


bought good to choice feeder cattle 
in the fall. Earl R. Swanson, Uni- 
versity of Illinois agricultural econo- 
mist, says that steer calves weigh- 
ing less than 500 lb. when bought av- 
eraged $39.07 a head return above 
feed costs and the cost of the feeder. 
The long-fed yearling steers fed un- 
der a summer pasture program and 
weighing 500 to 750 pounds when 
purchased average $37.32. 

In only one of the last 11 years 
did these systems fail to pay for 
at least the cost of the feeder and 
the feed. That year was 1951-52. 

Long-fed heifer calves and long- 
fed yearling steers fed in dry lots 
failed to pay feeder and feed costs 
in two of the 11 years. 

Short-fed yearling steers weighing 
500 to 750 lb. when purchased failed 
to meet these costs in three of the 
11 years. Short-fed heavy steers 
above 750 pounds when purchased 
made the lowest average return. They 
failed to pay back the feeder and 
feed costs in four of 11 years. 


*You add only soybean meal and grain to make a complete feed. 


IT’S SIMPLE — EASY — AND MAKES SENSE 


As a local mill you have many economies not available to the central feed manufacturer 
which allows YOU to sell at lower prices without sacrificing your profits nor the qual- 


ity of your feeds. 


AS A MANUFACTURER YOU SELL DIRECT TO THE FEEDER. THIS IS THE BIGGEST 
REASON FOR THE LOCAL MILL TO GROW EVEN LARGER — 


YOUR AFFILIATION WITH A LARGE ORGANIZATION WITH TREMENDOUS RE- 
SOURCES IS A VITAL NECESSITY — 


WHY? 


Because it can supply you with these vital items 
more efficiently than you can yourself? 


Research Knowledge—it is imperative that 
you have the backing of complete and mod- 


ern research facilities so you can guarantee your 
customers the most efficient feeds possible! 


SWISHER DOES THIS FOR YOU! 


Proven Formulas—you must produce feeds 

that are efficient so as to reduce production 
costs of your customers. Big commercial feeders 
demand proof that your feeds will do this. 


SWISHER HAS THIS PROOF FOR YOU! 


a Name brand feed with a complete inte- 
grated sales and advertising program. You must 
have feeding program booklets and literature. To 
produce any of these things yourself would be 


3 Aggressive Merchandising—you must have 


entirely too costly. 


SWISHER DOES ALL THIS FOR YOU! 


SWISHER FEED SERVICE 
Div. of William Davies Co. 
P.O. Box 175, Dept. Fs-3 
Danville, 

Phone: Hickory 2-0290 


FEED SERVICE 


SWISHER is the originator of the “Super 
Concentrate” program— 


IT WORKS! 


If you want to get ahead and make more 


money, as a local feed service mill, we urge you 
to find out more about this program. Why don’t 
you let us tell you about it... 


Merely write — phone — or wire 


Wm. Davies Company, Inc. "I 
i 
i 
NAME 
TELEPHONE NO. j 


Set Feed Parley 
At Jamestown, N.Y. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.— Persons at- 
tending the Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn. summer convention 
here Aug. 16 and 17 will be asked 
the question “Who Will Survive?” 

The question will be posed by Don 
R. Huckle of Co-operative Feed Deal- 
ers in a talk by that title to be given 
the morning of Aug. 17. Mr. Huckle 
is acquainted with the problems in 
the feed industry through his back- 
ground as a radio farm director for 
a Buffalo, N.Y., radio station, voca- 
tional agriculture teacher in Chau- 
tauqua County and assistant county 
agricultural agent in Erie County. He 
is a graduate of New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Cornell. 

Speaking at the Aug. 17 noon 
luncheon will be Samuel M. Golden 
of the Amburgo Co. His topic will be 
“I Own Shares in America,” a story 
of America and its opportunities. 

Program for Aug. 16 includes a golf 
tournament at Moon Brook Country 
Club, just north of Jamestown. Start- 
ing time is noon. The Aug. 17 agenda 
calls for election of officers, a chicken 
barbecue, boat rides, baseball and 
horseshoe. 

The convention also coincides with 
the Jamestown Sesqui-Centennial, 
which would provide entertainment 
for the families, the announcement 
states. 


To Discuss Exports 
At Soybean Event 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — World wide 
export programs of the American 
Soybean Assn. and the Soybean Coun- 
cil of America will get a big share 
of attention at the American Soybean 
Assn. convention to be held here Aug. 
22-23.. Sessions will be held at Hotel 
Peabody, according to George M. 
Strayer, ASA executive vice presi- 
dent. 

Several of the men actively in 
charge of the soybean export pro- 
grams will be speakers for the con- 
vention, Mr. Strayer reports. 

Mr. Strayer said that in spite of 
the rapidly increasing production of 
soybeans, the commodity has never 
been a “problem” crop nationally. 
There is no surplus, largely because 
up to 40% of soybeans or soybean 
products have been moving into ex- 
port markets. 

This is the 40th annual convention 
of the group and is being held in con- 
junction with the annual meeting of 
the National Soybean Processors 
Assn, 


HEADS CLUB 

DARDANELLE, ARK.—Jack Nel- 
son, who is president of Valley Feed 
Co. here and has been very active in 
expanding the livestock and poultry 
industries in the Arkansas River val- 
ley country of western Arkansas, has 
been elected president of the Dar- 
danelle Rotary Club. 


| 
“Super Concentrates” is the MODERN way forthe __ 
focal mill to manufacture feeds! | 7 
BUT! 
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— Never any obligation 
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The use of salt as a “regulator” of supplement intake is an 
important trend today. Good cattlemen are aware of this mod- 
ern method of control. As their mixing expert, you should 
mix 25 to 35% salt with supplements for wintering cattle or 
3 to 7% salt with Supplement A for self-feeding fattening 
cattle. Sterling Supermix Blusalt helps livestock to get the 
most from their feeds. In addition, Supermix Blusalt helps 
protect against trace-mineral deficiencies by supplying manga- 
nese, iron, sulfate sulfur, copper, cobalt, iodine and zinc in 
now known correct amounts. For mixing data and other for- 
mula service, contact International's Farm & Feed Department 
at Clarks Summit, Pennsylvania. District offices: Boston, Buf- 
falo, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Newark, New 
Orleans, New York City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis. 


Service and research are the extras in 


STERLING SALT 


INTERNATIONAL SALT CO. INC. «CLARKS SUMMIT, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 
inc 
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Successful “Mr. Blueberry” Tells How He's... 
Cutting Costs and Improving Efficiency 


It ali began one day back at the 
turn of the century. Jim Blueberry 
stood on a street corner in Chicago 
and watched a milk man give his 
horse a nose bag of old dried-up oats. 
Jim pondered. What if the same nose 
bag contained an appetizing, nutri- 
tious feed? Both horse and man 
would be better off. Horse would have 
more energy and strength. Man 
would have a happier horse that 
needed feeding less often. 

And that was how it started. Jim 
developed a formula, and while the 
exact contents are still secret, it 
contained a portion of linseed meal 
and a dash of molasses. My, how it 
slicked up the old nag’s coat. Jim 
mixed a trial batch and Blueberry 
Horse Feed became a new product to 
introduce on the market. 

Of course, there was trouble at 
first. You know how difficult it is to 
sell people on a new idea. But soon 
Jim got one of the smaller dairies 
to adopt his feeding program. It was 
successful. Soon other dairies tried 
it, and suddenly Blueberry’s prob- 
lems were not those of selling, but 
those of manufacturing enough to 
keep up with demand. Jim invested 
in some manufacturing equipment 
and hired some men to heip him. The 
company of Blueberry Mill had be- 
come a reality. Soon, you will be re- 
lieved to know, it began to make a 
profit. 

Then, something happened. Word 
got around about a market for a new 
product called horse feed. Before 
long, Jim Blueberry found there were 
competitors. A bright young forth- 
right fellow by the name of Danberry 
saw the opportunity, seized it, and it 
wasn’t long before an excellent prod- 
uct by the name of Danberry Horse 
Feed was on the market. Next, a 
young retired general by the name of 
Millsbury came into the business and 
finally these three leaders were fol- 
lowed by an enterprising Raspberry. 

From this point on the story of 
Blueberry Mills becomes more com- 
plex. More and more dairies were 
buying horse feed. More horse feed 
was being produced—and more com- 
petitors were starting to make feed. 
In Blueberry Mills itself, more and 
more people were involved, more 
equipment was being bought. Why, 
Blueberry was even thinking of build- 
ing a new plant. 

Jim began to feel that the whole 
thing was getting away from him. He 
started to ask “What's happening?”. 
Jim decided to go off by himself and 


By John F. Gustafson 
McKinsey & Co., Inc. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: An entrepeneur gets an idea for a new product— 
in Mr. Blueberry’s case, horse feed. To illustrate a product's life cycle, the 
author tells what happens as Blueberry Mill's Horse Feed enters and passes 
though the introductory, growth, maturity and decline phases. 

Well qualified to tell a story with a theme of management and a purpose 
of profit, John F. Gustafson is an associate of McKinsey & Co., Inc., Chicago 
management consultant firm. The accompanying article was presented as a 
talk this spring at the 52nd annual convention of the American Feed manu- 


facturers Assn. in Chicago. 


Mr. Gustafson has conducted studies at McKinsey for nationally known 
firms in organization, long-range planning, management development, sales 
compensation and purchasing. Also, his experience includes consumer market 
research for Leo Burnett, Inc., an advertising agency, and sales and marketing 
work for McMillen Feed Mills and Central Soya Co. 


think the whole program through. 
Figure 1 shows the result of his pene- 
trating analysis. 

Figure 1 depicts the history of a 
typical product during its life cycle. 
The solid black line is sales and the 
broken line is unit profit margin line. 
Our story has already taken an in- 
dividual product, Blueberry’s straight 
horse feed, through the introduction 
and into the growth phase. Now 
we've reached the terrific upswing in 
both sales and unit profit margins. 

During the growth phase, demand 
still exceeds supply, competitors are 
coming into the market and perform- 
ance of the product is becoming in- 
creasingly important. Once our 
dairies are accustomed to the idea of 
buying formulated horse feed from a 
mill, a product that is superior from 
another mill is an easy sale to make. 
Jim hired an expert to work on the 
problem of product improvement. He 
called him “director of research.” 


Now we move to the next phase: 
Maturity. At this point supply has 
caught up with demand. Sales are 
still rising. Blueberry Mill is getting 
larger and larger. Sales are not con- 
fined to dairies. New markets are 
opened. Dray companies, construc- 
tion companies and farmers are now 
customers. Marketing strategies are 
developed. For example, Jim's 
strategy is to aim for the prestige 
segment of the market. Blueberry ad- 
vertising makes a good deal out of 
the fact that Blueberry Feeds are 
the choice of the carriage trade. 

Then the boom of the first world 
war when business was excellent. The 
government became one of the big- 
gest customers. And its credit was 
excellent. 

Returning to post-war normal, 
manufacturing efficiency became crit- 
ical. To lower production costs, sub- 
stantial fixed investments had to be 


FIGURE 1. Profit and Volume Relationships During the Product Life-Cycle 
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made. Cost reduction programs were 
inaugurated. 

But some other rather disturbing 
events are now occurring. The custo- 
mer is now becoming discriminating 
because he has several products to 
choose from. The differences between 
the products are not great and other 
factors enter into the consumer 
choice: Credit, features, salesman- 
ship, reputation, packaging and so 
forth. Competition is greater and 
prices are forced down. Note that al- 
though sales are increasing, the unit 
profit margin is decreasing. Distribu- 
tion is becoming more and more a 
problem—not only because of severe 
competition but also because of the 
need to maintain sales volume to ab- 
sorb all the fixed investments made. 


This results in an important action 
by the manufacturer. Like a magnet, 
Blueberry Mills finds itself drawn 
closer and closer to the consumer. 
More and more, Blueberry is exert- 
ing influence over the channels of 
distribution even to the extent of 
installing company-owned outlets 
where competition has independent 
retailers locked up. 
| More and more Blueberry Mills di- 
rectly influences the consumer with 
credit terms, advertising, resale work, 
gimmicks, prizes, etc. Blueberry Mills, 
for example, scooped the industry by 
making the only horse feed served at 
the 1920 Kentucky Derby. This was 
excellent tactics, because—as we have 
indicated—Jim’s strategy was to hit 
the prestige segment of the market. 


Marketing Effectiveness 

In a word, marketing effectiveness 
becomes the key factor for success 
during maturity, with manufacturing 
efficiency close behind. Since gaining 
control of the market is so expensive, 
Blueberry initiated distribution cost 
reduction programs. I'll come back 
to what Blueberry did and is doing in 
this area, but for now, let's bring our 
short story to a close. 

And now, the decline phase. Shortly 
before the decline and in late ma- 
turity, there was what we call a 
shake-out. Many good companies can 
no longer compete with the leaders 
and they go out of business. 

During the growth period, the unit 
profit margin was high and this at- 
tracted competition. A difference of 
5% in cost only meant one company 
was more profitable than another. 
But during late maturity, price is 
important and a difference of 5% can 
mean survival. 

It is during the decline phase that 
this life-cycle graph became a helpful 
concept to Jim in planning for the 
future of Blueberry Mills. Note that 
sales are declining. The cause in this 
particular case was the replacement 
of the horse, and so the market dried 
up. 

However, the decline could have 
happened to Blueberry Horse Feed if 


the total horse population had re- 
mained the same. If, for example, 
Danberry or Millsbury had brought 
out a new product—say a pelleted 
feed—that was so supertor it com- 
pletely replaced products like Blue- 
berry straight horse feed, Blueberry 
sales could have declined even though 
the total market was up. 

After World War I, when the de- 
cline started, Jim Blueberry realized 
that, being a one-product company, 
his whole future was tied to the fu- 
ture of that product. Very quickly he 
decided to get in the poultry and 
dairy feed business. The wisdom of 
his decision became apparent as time 
went on. One of Jim’s competitors 
decided to remain a horse-feed spe- 
cialty house. That’s why you don’t 
hear of Raspberry Mill any more. 


Telling the Story Again 

And now, we are ready to start our 
story all over again. 

Since the 1930's, Jim has had many 
products go through the life cycle; 
some of them lasted a long time, such 
as Blueberry scratch feed, which is 
now in the decline stage. Some of 
them, on the other hand, went 
through the product life cycle as 
quickly as a roller coaster. A good 
example was Blueberry’s sugar-coat- 
ed baby pig pellets. It was almost like 
the hula hoop. 

But Jim also has new products that 
have gone through the first two 
phases and should be in maturity 
now, like Blueberry broiler feed forti- 
fied with vitamins, minerals, anti- 
biotics, and other secret additives. 
Another good example of a whole 
series of new products that were suc- 
cessfully introduced and then ex- 
ploded through the growth phase 
were the new products based on the 
concentrate idea. Jim is proud of the 
fact he was one of the first to recog- 
nize the merits of the concentrate 
program with saving of distribution 
costs. 

Jim Blueberry has been very suc- 
cessful. I heard him say recently, as 
he looked at the product life cycle 
chart which had been so helpful to 
him as a planning tool, that two of 
the values he gets when considering 
the concept are: The necessity for in- 
troducing new products to take the 
place of those that are dying and how 
to think about guiding his business. 

New products must replace dying 
products because replacement of sales 
is necessary and because of the unit 
profit line. If profits are maintained, 
there must be products coming along 
the growth phase to offset those in 
maturity, on which the unit profit 
margin is going down. 

Right now, most of Jim’s products 
are in the maturity phase. True, some 
are declining and some are being in- 
troduced and some are growing, but 
most are in the maturity phase. As 
such, he thinks about his company 
as having to be primarily concerned 
with the characteristics of maturity. 

Marketing Concept 

Do you recall what these were? 
During this maturity period volume 
becomes very important because of 
plant investment. It is during this 
period that market effectiveness is 
critical to success. Manufacturer 
moves closer and closer to the mar- 
ket. The elements of marking become 
extremely important: Price, reputa- 
tion, packaging, service, financing, 
and so on. To be successful, Jim has 
found that he has to have a large 
degree of control over all phases of 
marketing distribution. Some people 
call this orientation the marketing 
concept. 

Previously, I mentioned that Blue- 
berry Mills had initiated a distribu- 
tion cost reduction program. You can 
see why. It is expensive to control 
your marketing distribution and in 
this period of price squeeze we are 
not only interested in cost reductions 
for manufacturing, but also for dis- 
tribution. This led Jim Blueberry to 
initiate a study of cutting costs to 
increase his market effectiveness. 

I think Jim has a rather interesting 
way of approaching this study. He 
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is the superior Molasses Distillers 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally 
sound, palatable to stock and just 
about the best pellet binder you 
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tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- 
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is the richest dry molasses product 
available! Add it to your feed for 
more profitable production and 


more economical feeding costs. 
Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
attractive new color and fragrance to feeds .. . even 
makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 
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FIGURE 2. Proposed Order Flow Responsibility Under Vice President of Distribution 
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big way to stock, display and promote the 
“bag with the big biue Pilot Wheel.”” took his cost structure and asked 
“Where should I look first to try to 
improve my operations?” Naturally, 
he looked where his greatest costs 
were. Right off he saw there were 
two areas that were important—ma- 
terials and physical distribution. 

His cost structure looked like this: 
Ingredients, 85%; manufacture, 5%; 
general overhead, 5%, and distribu- 
tion, 5%. 

When he thought of materials 
costs, he thought of his purchasing 
function. These reflections led him to 
the conclusion that he really had not 
organized his business correctly, that 
although the feed business was his 
chief money-maker, he had come to 
look at that part of his business as 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A "MUST" IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. Le Salle St., Chicago 4, iil. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


But pricing is one of the feed divi- 
sion’s strategic weapons and high in- 
gredient costs curtailed the use of 
this weapon. Jim soon realized how 
much this policy handicapped his feed 
division, so he decided to change the 
organization and give the feed divi- 
sion a purchasing department with 
extremely well qualified people who 
could do an outstanding job. 

Almost the first week he enjoyed 
benefits from this change because one 
of the new purchasing agents he 
hired, suggested that Blueberry use 
his data processing equipment to help 
them determine the formulation of 
the feed. This suggestion is basically 
an operations research technique go- 
ing under the name of the “feed mix 
problem” and is a classic approach in 
linear programming. A transportation 
or Simplex model is used. The pur- 
pose is to minimize cost of ingredi- 
ents in the formulation. 

Perhaps the easiest way of explain- 
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ing the basic idea here is to recall the 
first time this approach was used. It 
was back in 1945. George Stiglers’ ob- 
jective was to find that diet which 
would provide, at a minimum cost, 
specified minimum quantities of key 
vitamins, minerals and proteins, as 
well as a minimum caloric intake. 
Each individual food considered pro- 
vided a different combination of re- 
quirements and at a different cost. 
Paying no attention to taste or vari- 
ety, he found that at 1944 prices, his 
minimum diet requirements could be 
met for $59.88 per year by a diet of 
wheat, cabbage and beans. 

Jim is now putting operations re- 
search to work in other elements of 
his business on such problems as: 

1, Allocation of limited capital 
among Various items of inventory— 
Since it is not possible to finance 
enough inventory to never have an 
out condition in every product, the 
next best situation is to have just 
enough inventory to minimize losses 
resulting from runouts. 

2. Scheduling production to meet a 
sales forecast—Random irregularities 
and seasonal variations can be met 
by any combination of changes in the 
level of regular production, in the 
amount of overtime production and 
in the level of inventories. For any 
given number of weeks or months 
ahead, it is possible to determine that 
production which meets the sales 
forecast at the minimum total cost 
of production and warehousing. 

Another suggestion made by the 
purchasing department was that the 
technique of “business games’ be 
used as a management development 
tool at Blueberry Mills. Jim is par- 
ticularly interested in using gaming 
as a sales training technique. 

He assumes anyone can do a better 
job of selling if he is able to “stand 
in his customer’s shoes.” Jim plans to 
have a game designed to simulate a 
customer’s operation. By playing this 
game, salesmen will gain a much 
deeper understanding of the problems 
of their customers. 


Distribution 

You can see how valuable this look 
at materials cost is going to be for 
Jim. Another area of substantial ex- 
pense is in distribution which in- 
cludes a great deal more than the 
transportation function. Jim has 
taken a long thoughtful look at not 
only the transportation function, but 
those on either side—order process- 
ing, storage and inventory control. 
Jim is beginning to think maybe a 
dramatically new concept of organi- 
zation would give him a _break- 
through. 

What, for example, would be the 
advantages of thinking of his com- 
pany as a manufacturer, a marketer 
and a transporter or mover of ma- 
terials? Would this third responsibili- 
ty include physically distributing the 
products? The two problems with 
realizing cost reductions that led Jim 
to considering this solution were: 

1. The fact that many functions 
other than traffic influence transpor- 
tation costs. 

2. There is a considerable problem 
of coordination among functions. 

The idea of making one person— 
say a vice president of distribution— 
responsible for the movement of ma- 
terial is not too revolutionary when 
you consider the armed forces have 
a quartermaster corps performing 
this service. 

Concept’s Advantages 

Here are some of the advantages 
of this concept of organizing the to- 
tal physical distribution problem un- 
der one head that appealed to Jim: 

1. Opportunities to improve pack- 
aging, materials handling and load- 
ing techniques can be pursued based 
on the over-all needs of all who are 
involved with moving the product— 
supplier, company plant and ware- 
house and customer. Heretofore, the 
company plant industrial engineer 
was responsible for packaging, stor- 
age, transportation and materials 
handling. 

2. The advantages of going into 


the trucking business could be ex- 
ploited company-wide in rate negotia- 
tions. Perhaps Blueberry Mills would 
only use their own trucks at one 
plant. Yet, based on both the cost in- 
formation and the threat of doing it 
elsewhere, harder bargains could be 
driven with contract carriers. Other 
important comparisons could be 
made, such as service to customer, 
breakage losses, etc. 

3. Product classifications of in- 
bound raw materials could be ex- 
amined to determine cost reduction 
opportunities. Now vendors perform 
this function. 

4. New methods of transportation 
could be pursued—piggyback, barge 
shipments, etc. Now plant personnel 
resist such projects because of incon- 
venience or short-term storage prob- 
lems. 

5. Improved service to customers. 
Now plant and sales people battle it 


out. 
Summarizing Example 
As a summarizing example, let’s 
take the situation where a decision 


has been made to add an extra sec- 
tion to the mill to accommodate more 
inventory in bag form. The main con- 
sideration in this decision was the 
back up inventory needed to meet a 
production schedule. The plant engi- 
neer was the main influence in mak- 
ing the decision. 

Now, let’s approach this decision 
from the over-all viewpoint of a man- 
ager of distribution. He would first 
ask, “What is the most efficient man- 
ner of moving materials, into, 
through and out of the plant? What 
is the best way of storing and what 
kinds of inventory do I need?” 

Maybe he would conclude that from 
the supplier’s viewpoint bulk is the 
best means of movement, Maybe cus- 
tomers prefer this form too. If so, 
then, instead of more bag space, he 
needs bins. If it is bulk in, bulk or 
bags out, maybe he needs another 
kind of solution. If there are truly 
significant economies in a new form 
of moving materials, by passing on 
these economies to customers maybe 
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they will be willing to make changes 
in their methods of operating. 

In order to realize economies in 
physically moving and storing ma- 
terials, an over-all perspective is nec- 
essary. You seldom realize major cost 
reductions on a bits-and-pieces basis. 


Order Flow 

Another aspect of the over-all dis- 
tribution function viewpoint is that 
of order flow, Figure 2 (Proposed 
Order Flow Responsibility Under Vice 
President, Distribution) shows the 
following: The center column is a 
diagram of the order flow through 
Blueberry Mill; the left hand column 
shows the current functions that are 
involved in order processing, and the 
right hand column shows how all 
these steps in getting an order from 
customer back to customer would be 
organized under a vice president, dis- 
tribution. 

Under this vice president, distribu- 
tion, idea, Jim would hope to gain 
improved sales through better service 

(Turn to Page 40) 
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F. M. Brown’s Sons, Inc., of Birdsboro, Pa., reports sub- 
stantial savings from their automatic handling and bulk 
storage system for soybean meal, gluten feed, distillers 
and brewers grains, bran and middlings with six 14’ x 50’ 
Permaglas Mechanized Storage Units equipped with 
A. O. Smith’s exclusive mechanical ‘‘sweep-arm” bottom 
unloaders. This leading formula food manufacturer’s 
pneumatic system has been in operation for more than 


two years. 


BULK HANDLING SAVINGS—wWith Permagias bulk 
storage the mill more than doubled its 40-ton per day 
production capacity without installation of additional 
mixing facilities ... one man unloads a car in about the 
same time which formerly required 4-6 men approxi- 
mately three hours... the extra manpower is now avail- 


smaller mixing operations at three other mills which are 
now used for distribution of finished products. 


PUSH BUTTON CONVEYING SYSTEM — Bulk feed 
ingredients are discharged automatically from cars to 
each of six Permaglas Storage Units into the pneumatic 
system by means of mechanical ‘“‘sweep-arm” bottom un- 
loaders to one of eleven holding bins, and spouted by 


gravity to a scale into the mixers. 
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able for other duties . . . purchase of bulk feeds results ir 


net savings up to $3.00 per ten. In addition, Permaglas 
units eliminated discharge problems inherent with con- 
ventional silos in handling bran, middiings and soft feed 
ingredients. And bulk handling efficiency eliminated 
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money-making egg producer whose secret... 
meeting performance goals... unfolds 
a new feed promotion idea that can 
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Latest Rulings in Labor Relations 


LYGAY EMPLOVEE BE DISCHARGED FOR FAILURE TO MEET SHIFTING STANDARDS ? 


ture having to control his distribution 
by whatever devices are required: ' 
Pricing strategy, financing, advertis- . 
ing, service, re-selling and the like. ; 
Manufacturing orientation goes right ; 
down to the market place. 


(\\ FIXED PRODUCTION 
K Z J STANDARD. 

Based on a 1959 
Missouri Decision 


ABSENCE OF A 


because one individual could be held 
responsible. This in turn should lead 
to a further processing of the order. 
Second, cost reductions by both a 
lower cost of processing an order and 
an integrated attack on materials 


handling. 


Most of Blueberry’s products are in 
the maturity phase of the cycle. Man- 
ufacturing efficiency is extremely im- 
portant. Cost reduction programs are 
constantly in effect. Jim has the prob- 
lem of bringing out new products 
often enough to maintain unit profits 


and to offset the effects of the prod- 
ucts entering decline. With most of 
his products in maturity, Jim has to 
face the characteristics of this phase 
of the cycle. 

Marketing effectiveness is the key 
factor for success with the manufac- 


integration. Usually this results in 
the integrator closely tying up the 
farmer’s production activities through 
financing and guaranteed price ar- 
rangements. Under such arrange- 
ments the farmer is no longer a com- 
pletely free agent as to where he 
buys his feed, chicks, equipment and 
other related products. 

“This development of semi-captive 
markets in return for financial and 
other remuneration is of tremendous 
implication to firms serving agricul- 
ture. 

“The parts of the farm markets 
‘free’ to any potential supplier may 
be sharply curtailed in the future. It 
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raises two alternatives in the market- | 
ing policy of firms. They can either | 
assume the integrating responsibili- / 
ties and thus help assure themselves 
a part of the potential market, or set 
up their distribution system to serv- 
ice the integrating firms themselves. 
In either instance the selling to un- 
organized individual farmers will be q 
reduced. 
“Firms selling to agriculture also 
must recognize that the increasing 1 
complexity of modern agriculture will 
require that service and management 
help must increasingly be supplied if 
with the products.” 
Meeting the Problems 
To meet these problems, Jim has 
put the purchasing responsibility un- | 
der the general manager of the feed / 
division. He has put operations re- ' 
search to work on such problems as 
feed formulation, inventory control i 
and production scheduling. He is G 
aware of the extreme importance of 
a salesman’s development program 
and has put the concept of gaming 
to work here. q 
Further, in recognition of the in- A 
creased sales possible through quicker 
and more effective order processing, 
and the savings. possible through 
more efficiently handling, moving and 
storing of materials, Jim is consider- 
ing appointing a vice president of dis- 
tribution. This manager of distribu- 
tion could be held responsible for all 
the activities related to both order 
flow and materials moving and stor- 
age. 
Jim is not afraid to try something 
new. Many of the ideas he is current- 
ly thinking about using are quite 
frankly taken from successful appli- 
cation in other industries. 
You are probably anxious to know 
how Jim Blueberry is doing today. 
Many of you here know him. He has 
served on the board of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. for a num- 
ber of years. Well, Jim is still a 
terrifically dynamic fellow, in spite of 
his 85 years. 
Yes, I know you will be happy to 
know he is highly successful and his 
business relatively profitable in this 
tough industry. And I might add, 
right now he’s in the process of build- 
ing a long-range plan. 


PLANT OWNER’S SON HURT 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH — The \ 
teenage son of a Salt Lake City 
fish feed manufacturer suffered a se- 
vere leg injury when his limb was 
caught in a turning auger at the feed 
plant. He is Stanley Clark, 17, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Clark. The mis- 
hap occurred at the J. R. Clark & 
Co. plant. 
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BULK 


Quickly and Economically 


THE 


discovering how easy 


Ingredients are drawn from the 
storage bin into weigh buggy 
and carried to mixer. 


THE LEMANCO 7670-G 

The 7670-G has a capacity of 5% 
tons and a maximum capacity of 
8% tons with another tier of sides. 
It has a minimum slope of 60° with 
the front practically vertical. The 
hopper base is |4-gauge steel. Jig 
punching assures true alignment of 
holes. Bin can be furnished with 
weatherproof top for outside in- 
stallation. 


The finished feed is moved 
by auger to the two-compert- 
ment holding bin. Delivery 
truck is filled by auger from 
this bin. 


Note the new LEMANCO WEIGH 
BUGGY featuring a low beam for 
easy access to hoppers when clus- 


tered two or more deep. 
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EVALUATION SOFT PHOSPHATE 
COMBINED PHOSPHORUS SOURCE AND BINDER 
PELLETING LAYING MASH 


By Sprout, Waldron Co., Inc. 


SUMMARY 


Under identical conditions, tests were conducted on pelleting of laying 
mash formulas. Control batch (Formula !) was a standard formula, using 
Dicalcium Phosphate as a phosphorus source and containing no supple- 
mental binder. Formula Il was essentially the same as Formula |, but con- 
tained approximately 1.5% Granular Bentonite added as a binder. For- 
mula Ill used Soft Phosphate, a phosphatic colloidal clay, as a substitute for 
75% of the Dicalcium Phosphate while providing the same total available 
phosphorous and simultaneously replacing the Bentonite binder used in For- 
mula I. 


(1) Pellet Hardness: Soft Phosphate pellets after cool- 


ing and drying had an average hardness definitely high- 
er than the other two formulas: Indications were that 
batch uniformity also was improved. 


(2) Cooling & Drying Characteristics: the Soft 
Phosphate formula demonstrated a 53% better response 
to identical cooling-drying conditions than did the con- 
trol formula. Response of the Bentonite formula was ap- 
proximately 11% better than that of control formula. 


(3) Power Demand: The Soft Phosphate formula and 
the Bentonite formula both indicated an improvement of 
13% production per net horsepower consumed. 


(4) Steam Requirements: 1o produce pellets of sim- 


ilar quality, both the control formula and the Soft Phos- 
phate formula appeared to require less steam per ton for 
conditioning than did the Bentonite formula. 


Complete Copies of Experiment on Request 


Soft Phosphate Research Institute, Inc. 
Ocala, Florida 
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Foreign Farmers 
Can Bring Publicity 


Herman Braunschweig, a _ thrifty 
customer who lived about 15 miles 
from the mill, came into Joe Brooks’ 
office one rainy August morning, a 
self-conscious smile on. his lean tan- 
ned face. 

“Vell, Joe,” he said, “how goes it?” 


Smiling, Joe leaned back in his 
swivel chair. “Just fine, Herman. How 
is it with you? Hogs growing fast?” 

“Ach, they are, Joe,” returned the 
pleased farmer. “What do you put in 
the feed you sell me?” 

“Ah,” grinned Joe, “that’s my 
secret formula, Herman. I have to do 
something to get rich—I’m not as 
thrifty as you. You never buy things 


you don’t need.” 

“Ach, no good German ever does, 
Joe. He squeezes every nickel he has 
till it shines.” 

Joe laughed. “Well, you'll never go 
to the poorhouse, Herman.” 

The farmer nodded in a pleased 
way. “Not for awhile anyway, Joe. I 
got something mebbe will interest 
you, yah?” 


SCALPING SCREENS 


Popular PE4896DD Size has Capacity up to 4,000 Bu/Hr on Corn; 
3,000 Bu/Hr on Soy Beans; 10,000 Bu/Hr on Rubble Scalping of 


Small Grains — with Maximum 3 H.P. Motor. 


Triumph “PE” Conveyor Action Scalping Screens give 
unequaled capacity, size for size, for any scalping, clean- 
ing, grading, sorting and screening service. Their unique, 
perfect circle vibrating and conveying action permits 
corn, beans, cobs, oats, feeds, pellets and all similar 
products to be screened on wire cloth without wedging, 
plugging or blinding, assuring highly efficient operation 


and close sizing. 


The screen body rotates freely, without restriction, on 
special rubber mounts. Vibrations are neutralized from 
the base, supports or floor. Mounted horizontally or at 
declines up to 15°, requiring little headroom. Easily in- 
stalled. Field proved in grain and feed industry service. 
Low power requirement.: Wide range of sizes —and 
capacities—in single, double and triple deck designs. 
Aspiration available if needed. Write today for prices and 


fully descriptive bulletins. 


TRIUMPH 


TRIUMPH 
DIVISION 
The C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 


Joe’s blue eyes lighted. “What is 
it, Herman? You know me—always 
looking for ideas I can put to work 
for profit.” 

“For profit, I dunno,” Herman said 
slowly, “but mebbe. I am no feed 
dealer. But, Joe, did you hear about 
those 30 German farmers who are 
coming to the county in three 
weeks?” 

Joe nodded. “I read about it in the 
county weekly last night, Herman. 
And from what I understand, these 
Germans are all paying their own 
way from Germany on this tour. 
Costs each of them about $800.” 

Herman straightened proudly. 
“Ach, that is true, Joe. Germans al- 
ways pay their own way when they 
can.” 

“I can understand that,” Joe said. 
“And they pay their bills promptly. 
You in particular.” 

“Thanks,” Herman said soberly. “I 
would not sleep nights, or my wife 
either, if we didn’t pay our bills when 
they are due, yah. Now about these 
German farmers, Joe. One of them is 
a second cousin of mine—Reinhold 
Braunschweig. He lives near Mu- 
nich.” 

Joe’s blue eyes widened with sur- 
prise. “Is that so? How interesting. I 
suppose he’ll be visiting you.” 

“Yah, sure,” said Herman, as 
though this was a foregone conclu- 
sion which no one should doubt. “And, 
Hannah, she will show Reinhold that 
we make pigs’ knuckle, sauerbraten 
and apfelstrudel as good in this coun- 
try as in Germany—maybe better.” 


Joe Gets Interested 

“I would certainly like to meet 
your cousin, Herman. Would it be 
possible?” Joe was getting very in- 
terested. 

“Ach, that is why I came to see you 
this morning,” Herman said slowly. 
“The man in charge of the tour 
knows my cousin is in the group. He 
wants to bring the German farmers 
to my farm and let them look it 
over.” 

“They couldn’t do better,” said Joe 
sincerely. “You certainly have a won- 
derful farm operation, with your 240 
acres, your 40 high producing Hol- 
steins, your 60 beef cattle, your 200 
hogs and 1,000 laying hens.” 

Herman smiled proudly. “You keep 
track of me pretty good, Joe, but I 
now got 218 hogs and 1,100 chickens. 
And I got the latest and best farm 
machinery. I keep it in out of the 
weather, too, so it won’t rust. I clean 
it up and oil it.” 

Joe nodded. “I know. Molasses 
Moeller and French Le Fave on my 
mobile mill service say you've got 
one of the neatest farms they’ve ever 
seen.” 

“Ach, the mobile mill,” said Her- 
man. “That will please the Germans 
to see, Joe. They do not have many 
of them yet in Germany. I want to 
show them what a real American 
dairy farm is, how the mobile mill 
grinds and mixes dairy feed for me 
right on my farm. I also want to 
show them my big glass-lined silo, 
Joe. All this the visitors will see 
when they visit my dairy farm. We’ll 
show them how we make corn silage, 
too, and put it into the silo.” 

Joe whistled. “Herman, this can be 
a big thing. I'll bet the county news- 
papers will give it a-big play.” 

“Yah, I hope so,”” Herman said with 
a grin. “And I hope they print a lot 
of pictures about the Germans visit- 
ing my farm. Hannah and I would 
like to send some clippings back to 
the old country to our relatives. We 
want to show them what we have 
done over here in this country.” 

“The newspaper certainly should 
give this affair publicity,” Joe said 
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eagerly. “And Herman, I'll run at 
least a half page ad on the event, 
showing the mobile mill in operation 
on your farm with the foreign visi- 
tors looking on.” 

“Ach, that would be wonderful, Joe. 
Do you think you could route the 
mobile over there that day?” 

“Route it!” exclaimed Joe. “I'll re- 
shift our whole mobile schedule, if 
necessary, so we'll be at your farm 
that day. Man, this is really going to 
be something, Herman. It will be an 
honor and a privilege to be in on this 
big affair. I want to alert our news- 
paper publisher and the radio station 
manager to this. I'll get them to play 
up the mobile mill end of the deal 
and the fact that you and Reinhold 
are cousins. Say, we could maybe get 
a picture of you and your cousin 
Reinhold climbing up to the top of 
the big glass-lined silo.” 

“Yah,” smiled Herman. “Reinhold 
is interested in that, too. He wrote 
me a couple of times about it and 
asked how I like it. He has a big 
dairy farm in Germany, too. More 


man. But even if I didn’t get any 
publicity out of it at all, I would do it 
for you free.” 

Now it was Herman’s turn to be 
surprised. “You would?” he _ ex- 
claimed. “How can you afford to do 
it?” 

Joe smiled. “Herman, I can always 
afford to do something special for a 
good friend and customer like you— 
and not get paid for it. Try me some- 
time. 

Herman shook his head. “Ach, I 
never expected something like this. I 
must tell Hannah when I get home. 
She will never get over it.” 

“Well, tell her not to worry about 
it,” Joe said. “On this particular deal 
you and I will both profit. Herman, 
I’m going to have just as much fun 
as you working on this project. I'll 
see to Tt that you get a raft of fine 
publicity to send to the relatives in 
Germany.” 

“Ach,” said Herman proudly. “That 
is what Hannah and me want. I won’t 
care if I have to pay a couple of cents 
extra postage on a big envelope.” 
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Go and Grow 


with 


Build for the future with Ful-O-Pep’s 
5-point bulk and grind-mixing program: 
1. Unsurpassed experience and know-how 
in bulk, grind-mixing. 2. Experienced 
engineering help. 3. Help in arranging 
financing. 4. Backing of trained sales 

and service men. 5. Complete line of 
research-built farm-proved concentrates. 


Ful-O-Pep! 


4 


WRITE: 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Ful-O-Pep Sales Manager, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 


mechanical equipment they must now 
use, Reinhold wrote me, for labor 
costs are getting high in Germany, 


cata cu tor | ARE YOU SURE YOUR FEED ANTIOXIDANT PRESERVES 
VITAMINS THAT PREVENT DEFICIENCY DISEASES? 


Joe considered for a moment. “Say, 
Herman, maybe we can work in a 
short tour of my feed mill, too, for 
the group, if they'll consent. They 
can see how we operate a one man 
mill, how we convey grain from the 
receiving pit to the hammermill, and 
then into the molasses blender, mixer 
pellet mill, cooler, overhead storage 
bins and into bulk trucks.” lu 

“Yah,” said Herman, “maybe that 
could be worked. Your Smiley John- E 
son could make signs in German for E 
each machine. I would help him with | 
the words if he wants me to.” 

“Wonderful,” cried Joe excitedly. & ) 


“Herman, that German sign business 


will be excellent publicity for me. The 
Ordinary antioxidant does nothing . . . to stop loss of essential vitamin E . . . needed to prevent diseases 


newspaper will go for that. And I will 
have Mary serve the farmers coffee 

a and some German baked goods after 
the tour.” 

Herman was silent for a moment, 
then he grinned slyly. “Yah, I never 
thought it would help you so much, 
too, Joe.”” He hesitated for a moment, 
then, “Ach, maybe—maybe you would 

. then not charge me for the two 
f batches of feed the mobile mill will 
, grind and mix for me on that day?” 

Joe looked at Herman and then 
both men started to laugh. 

“It’s a deal, Herman,” said Joe. 
“Now I can see why you have money 
in the bank. Yes, this is worth two 
free mobile mill grinds to me, Her- 


Santoquin safeguards vitamin E . . . and also works like “E”’ itself. . . to guarantee healthy flocks 


ONLY SANTOQUIN® FOOD VALUE GUARD MAKES SURE 
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A Relationship Between Vitamin 
B,, and Reproduction, and a Meth- 
od of Diagnosing Vitamin B,, De- 
ficiency in Individual Swine. 

@G. L. Frederick, Department of ad 

culture, Ottawa, Ontario, 

can Journal of Veterinary 

XXI, No. 82, May, 1960, pp. 478-481. 
ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 

It has been occasionally observed 


Putting Research 
To Work 


BY SPENCER H. MORRISON, PH.D., D. V. M. 


by practitioners and field nutrition- 
ists, that sows and gilts on all vege- 
table diets will produce smaller and 
weaker litters than those given ani- 
mal protein. However, one of the ma- 
jor midwestern colleges has exten- 
sively advocated growing and finish- 
ing swine rations based chiefly on 
corn and soybean oil meal, along 
with proper supplementation of cer- 


tain vitamins and minerals. Although 
it is true that these recommendations 
were made chiefly from the view- 
point of growing and finishing swine, 
data and rations have also been given 
for breeding stock as well. 

When one peruses this informa- 
tion for breeding stock, some incon- 
sistencies are noted. For example, 
the recently revised (1959) NRC 
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“Nutrient Requirements for Swine” 
states that 5.0 mcg. of vitamin B.. 
per pound of ration are necessary for 
bred or lactating sows or gilts. In 
the college breeder ration require- 
ments a figure of 6.0 mcg. of vitamin 
Bz per pound of ration is listed. But, 
in the example supplement rations 
listed for practical use, a level of 
4.0 meg. of vitamin B,» is advocated 
for feeding to sows and gilts prior 
to breeding. After breeding, the same 
level is given for sows up to farrow- 
ing. 

On the other hand, a level of 8.0 
mcg. per pound of diet is suggested 
for gilts during the last third of ges- 
tation period and after farrowing. 
For sows, this higher level is also 
suggested for use after farrowing. 

Reasons for the obvious discrepan- 
cies between the ‘“‘recommendations” 
and the practical feeding rations are 
not given in the college bulletin. It 
is therefore obvious that opinion may 
differ greatly on the actual amount 
of vitamin B, required for the well- 
being of breeding sows and gilts and 
relatively little work has been done 
on this direct subject. 

Too often, when responses have 
been secured with B vitamins in col- 
lege experiments, a “shotgun” mix- 
ture has been used, of which vitamin 
Bz was an incidental inclusion. Re- 
quirements and actual responses can- 
not be measured by such poor experi- 
mental technique. 


Relationship Studied 

The Canadian workers have in- 
vestigated the relationship between 
vitamin Bz» and reproduction in swine 
herds, and also the reliability of us- 
ing the blood serum vitamin B, ra- 
tio as a means of assessing the vita- 
min By status of any individual sow 
with respect to reproductive ability 
as influenced by vitamin By. 

Twelve fertile and 10 barren sows 
were given 250 mcg. of vitamin B. 
intramuscularly with blood samples 
taken prior to the injection and at 
24- and 48-hour periods post injec- 
tion. 

It appeared that there was a re- 
lationship between the vitamin B: 
serum levels and the reproductive 
failures (barren sows). The ratio of 
the preinjection to the postinjection 
serum levels was a better discrimi- 
nator of this relationship and of the 
vitamin B, status of individual sows 
than the preinjection serum levels 
themselves. 

It was indicated that the use of 
both the 24- and 48-hour postinjec- 
tion levels would be more satisfac- 
tory for classification of sows barren 
for reasons of vitamin B,» deficiency. 
Sows should have a ratio of 0.60 or 
greater to have at least a 93% 
chance of producing living offspring, 
according to this study. It was indi- 
cated also that one should strive for 
ratios as high as 1.0 to ensure ade- 
quate nutrition. 

Such a method as outlined above 
may give us a means of estimating 
vitamin B, nutrition of sows and 
gilts more adequately than at pres- 
ent and may serve to give us realis- 
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Make room for more protein and 
high energy ingredients in your 
feed by using 18% dust-free CDP 
(Coronet Defluorinated Phos- 
phate). Higher analysis saves 
freight—results in lower delivered 
cost per unit of available phos- 
phorus. 


CDP flows freely in all mixing 
m= equipment. . . will not sift or settle 
after mixing and shipping .. . 
handles easily in both bags and 
bulk. Annoying dust is eliminated. 
CDP is ALL biologically useable 
phosphorus . . . tried and tested 
by state agricultural experiment 
stations and unaffiliated inde- 
pendent research laboratories. 


GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 


PHOSPHORUS CALCIUM FLUORINE 
18.0% min. 31.0% min. | 0.18% max. 
34.0% max. 


Screen analysis: All through 14 mesh; 
80% on 200 mesh, plus or minus 5%. 


Let us figure the cost of CDP... 
the only granular defluorinated 
Phosphorus supplement . . . de- 
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tic values rather than merely “guess- 
timates” based upon growth rates— 
certainly a questionable criterion of 
physiologic adequacy from which ex- 
trapolations should not be made for 
pregnant animals, etc. 


Timely and Worth Noting 


For the past several months there 
have appeared several reports of the 
use of hygromycin for removal of 
various internal parasites in sheep. 
One of the most recent of these is 
entitled “Hygromycin B for Remov- 
ing Thysanosoma actinioides, Fringed 
Tapeworms, from Feedlot Lambs” by 
G. W. Kelley and Associates of the 
Nebraska Agricultural Experiment 
Station and appearing in the May 15, 
1960, issue of the Journal of the 
American Veterinary Medical Assn. 
(pp. 505-507). 

Preliminary reports on the same 
subject were given by this group at 
the 1958 meetings of the American 
Society of Animal Production and the 


1960 Feeder’s Day at the Scotts Bluff 
Experiment Station of the University 
of Nebraska. 

In general, the two studies show 
that when Hygromycin B was mixed 
with the ration and fed daily at the 
rate of 19.2 mg. per lamb, the inci- 
dence of parasitism by the fringed 
tapeworms was reduced. The parasit- 
ism in the 1957-58 lambs was re- 
duced from 45% in untreated lambs 
to 9% in treated ones. Similarly, in 
the 1958-59 feeding period, reduction 
was achieved from a 51% infection 
rate to 5% in treated lambs. It was 
shown also that the drug effectively 
reduced parasitism when fed for 30 
days and also that the treated lambs 
gained faster than untreated con- 
trols. The daily gain increase amount- 
ed to approximately 0.2 Ib. 


Liver Salvage 
It was pointed out by the Nebras- 
ka workers that treatment of the 
lambs for the salvage value of the 
livers alone probably was not eco- 


nomical, but when the additional 
gains were considered along with the 
liver salvage, it was justifiable. It 
should be cautioned that such use 
for Hygromycin B has not yet been 
approved by the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration. It is estimated 
that about 30% of the lambs grown 
in states west of Nebraska have these 
tapeworms in their livers, although 
Nebraska grown lambs themselves 
do not have many. 

Kansas workers (1959) have ad- 
ministered hygromycin at the level 
of 30 mg. per lamb per day in the 
feed in comparison with other lots 
of lambs drenched either once or 
twice. All lambs in the experiment 
showed signs of parasitism and ap- 
parently hygromycin was equally ef- 
fective in promoting daily gains and 
feed efficiency as drenching. Single- 
drenched lambs were drenched at the 
beginning of the test while those 
doubly drenched received the second 
drench about two weeks later. A 
single drench was equally effective as 
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the double drench in these experi- 
ments. 

On the other hand, Illinois workers 
(Levine et al., 1959) reported that 
the feeding of 16.0 gm. of hygromycin 
per ton of feed to feeder lambs for 
3% months from January to mid- 
April, had no effect on strongyloides 
papillosus (intestinal threadworm of 
sheep), Haemonchus contortus 
(twisted stomach worm) and other 
gastrointestinal nematodes. Three of 
the 10 treated lambs, and 1 of the 10 
controls died from parasitism and 
pneumonia. The surviving treated 
lambs gained an average of only 1.9 
lb. during the feeding period, while 
the surviving controls gained an aver- 
age of 36.3 lb. 

Further work is obviously needed 
with hygromycin as a general anthel- 
mintic, but is also equally obvious 
that it may solve a specific problem 
for western sheepmen, namely the 
control of fringed tapeworm, at an 
economic cost and more effectively 
than methods now used. 


Heifers Affected 


Little by Implants 


FORT COLLINS, COLO. — Hor- 
mone implants had little if any bene- 
ficial effects on growth and breeding 
efficiency of dairy heifers in a Colo- 
rado State University test, Dr. Ger- 
ald Ward, associate dairy husband- 
man with the CSU Experiment Sta- 
tion, reports. 

The implants, a commercial prod- 
uct containing 200 mg. progresterone 
and 20 mg. estradiol, were adminis- 
tered to dairy heifers from 6 to 12 
months old. 

For the first 130 days, implanted 
heifers averaged 1.64 lb. gain per 
head per day, compared with 1.37 Ib. 
for the non-implanted or “control” 
lot. During the next 120 days, how- 
ever, the implants averaged only 1.12 
lb., compared with 1.34 Ib. for the 
controls. In a final 120-day period, 
implanted animals averaged 1.2i 
while the controls gained 1.47 Ib. a 
day. 
For the entire 370-day test period, 
average daily gain for both implanted 
and control heifers was about the 
same. 

In comparing breeding efficiency, 
Dr. Ward noted that an average of 
2.7 services each was required for 
implanted heifers to conceive. This 
compared with only 1.8 services for 
the control lot. In the implanted lot, 
however, were two animals which 
required 6 and 7 services respectively, 
thus accounting for most of the dif- 
ference. 

Dr. Ward reported that excessive 
mammary development took place in 
implanted heifers, reaching its peak 
from four to six months after im- 
planting, and then regressing. 

No ill effects were noted on general 
health of the implanted animals, how- 
ever. 

What effect the implants may have 
on milk production is now being 
studied. The animals have not been 
in production long enough to permit 
drawing definite conclusions, Dr. 
Ward said. 


Nutritionist Named 
By DeKalb Feed Co. 


ROCK FALLS, ILL.—Robert W. 
Bennison has joined the staff of The 
DeKalb Feed Co., according to a re- 
cent announce- 
ment. 

Mr. Bennison 
will serve as nu- 
tritionist at three 
plants located in 
DeKalb, Ill., Rock 
Falls, Ill. and 
Brookston, Ind. 

He received his 
degrees in animal 
nutrition at Iowa 
State University, 
and has been asso- 
ciated with The Pillsbury Co. at Clin- 
ton, Iowa. 


R. W. Bennison 
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Study Potential of 
Brewers Dried Grains 


In Poultry Rations 


FORT COLLINS, COLO.—A re- 
search project now in progress at 
Colorado State University may prove 
mutually beneficial to the poultry and 
brewing industries, officials report. 

Involved is an evaluation by Dr. 
Paul A. Thornton, associate poultry 
husbandman with the CSU Experi- 
ment Station, of the potential of us- 
ing brewers dried grains in poultry 
rations. 

For the poultryman, particularly 
the one who keeps caged layers, it 
may mean less trouble in his flock 
from a condition called “fatty liver.” 
This in turn could result in more 
and better eggs and a lower mortality 
rate among his birds. 

Dr. Thornton is making the study 
with the aid of a $3,100 grant from 
the Adolph Coors Co. of Golden. 


In the past few years, “fatty liver” 
has caused the poultry industry con- 
siderable concern. The problem has 
sometimes been associated with “cage 
fatigue” in caged layer operations. It 
has cost the industry a great deal in 
curtailed egg production and, in some 
cases, death losses. 

The potential benefit to the poultry 
industry lies in the fact that the 5% 
fat found in brewers dried grain is 
the “soft” or unsaturated type. 

Of major significance is this: A 
“soft” fat may have less tendency to 
collect in the liver. 

Brewers dried grain is also rela- 
tively high in fiber content. This 
would tend to lower the energy level 
of the feed and may also help reduce 
the incidence of fatty liver, according 
to Dr. Thornton. 

The CSU scientist’s objectives in- 
clude determining effect of the by- 
product on poultry rate of growth up 
to 18 weeks of age. He is also inter- 
ested in how long it takes the chick- 


en to begin laying. He hopes to de- 


lay sexual maturity a week or so on 
the theory that if a pullet does not 
begin to lay too early, she may pro- 
duce large eggs sooner. 

There is also the possibility, Dr. 
Thornton feels, that if egg production 
can be delayed slightly, the bird will 
stay in production longer. 

Some of the test birds will be 
slaughtered at 18 weeks of age. The 
rest will spend an additional 52 weeks 
in cages before being slaughtered. In 
both cases, liver analyses will be per- 
formed to determine amount and type 
of fat accumulation. 


Closed Days Listed 


WOODRIDGE, N.Y.—Inter-County 
Farmers Cooperative Assn., Inc., has 
notified suppliers that its plant at 
Woodridge is closed on Saturdays and 
Sundays throughout the year and on 
these holidays: New Year’s Day, First 
Day of Passover, Decoration Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, First Day 
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of Rosh Hashanah, Yom Kippur, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas Day. 

Albert Cohen, general manager of 
the cooperative, said deliveries will 
not be accepted on the designated 
closed days. 


Plastic Bag Liner 


HOUSTON — United Salt Corp., 
with the cooperation of St. Regis 
Paper Co. of Pensacola, Fla., is now 
using a newly-developed and designed 
polyethylene coated liner to package 
its United Feed Mix Salt and Ranch 
House brands for the farm and ranch 
industry. 

It is believed by the company that 
this is one of the first, if not the first, 
plastic bag liner in the salt industry. 
It will replace packaging using 
asphalt lining when a moisture bar- 
rier is needed, according to Lyman 
Pierce, sales manager for United Salt 
Corp. 


REMOTE SCREEN 
‘HAMMERMILL 


Whether you are interested in speed, convenience, economy, 
. . . it will pay you to investigate 
the Kelly Duplex Remote Screen Change Hammermill. 

Here are just a few reasons why: * Screens can be changed 
instantly by a single turn of a crank... 
mill . . . and without leaving the service floor * Torn or clogged 
screens, regardless of the amount of damage, can be quickly 
and easily removed and replaced without costly downtime 
* Mill is guaranteed to grind more grain with the same power 
than any other make—or your money back ® Special intake 
arrangement assures a clean, uniform product of granular tex- 
mill does not whip feed into a floury dust * Has 20” 


capacity or quality of grind 


ture... 


top performance and long 


Make your own “‘point-for-point’’ comparison. Mail 
card today for literature and full details. See for your- 
self how much more you get with a Kelly Duplex Re- 
mote Screen Change Hammermill . . . and how much 


more it will do for you. 


throat—delivers high capacities * Built low to floor . 
you a larger pit area * Separate blower keeps mill clean at 
all times * Heavy steel construction throughout assures 


OVER, Fasten... 


without stopping the 


. gives 


life under hardest use. 


Duplex 


moter 


VIA AIR MAIL 


FIRST CLASS 


Permit No. 72 
(Sec. 34.9 P.L.8R,) 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


_ | BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE = 

Ne postage necessary if mailed in the United States eee 

— POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— = 

‘The Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Company ——= 

Springfield, Ohio ——— 


be FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE. . . FASTEN (STAPLE, Give, TAPE) 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 


Vertical Screw Eleveter Twin Molesses Mixer 
Springfield, Ohio Electric Truck Hoist Instont Screen Hammermitls 

[_] Parteble Screw Elevator Corn Crusher-Regulator 
Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY Com Cutter ond Grader (J Grain Blower : 
DUPLEX mochinery checked at the Corn Sheller with Scalper 
right, Please send me full Pitless Corn Sheller Mitt Blower 
machines without Corn Shotler Cl Genta Feed 
Magnetic Seperater Electric Bag Cleaner 
Layout service and planning [) Cob Crusher (] Forced Air Corleader 


details available without cost. 


Remote <creen Hommermitt Pit Auger 
Vertical Feed Mixer 


[_] Bucket Elevator 


Chain Drag 
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What Are Your 
Production Costs ? 


If you are not operating your 
hatchery with the greatest effi- 
ciency you are wasting potential 
profit. We know for instance that 
a hatchery with five Chick Mas- 
ter 99’s operating at capacity can 
produce 100 chicks for $1.25. 
This of course does not include 
egg costs but does include every 


other expense. 


Costs will vary with size of 
operation. However if you will 
figure every expense including 
interest, taxes, depreciation, re- 
pairs, etc. and find your cost per 
chick is high, you should ask one 
of our engineers to check thru 
your operation with you. This 
Chick Master service has helped 
hundreds of hatcheries. 


AGENTS 
Western Incubators, Lid., East Hanningfield 
Chelmsford, Essex, England 
Companhia, Avicola Sco Paulo, Rua 25, 
Janeiro 233, Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Pace Setter in the field of 
MODERN INCUBATION 


CHICK MASTER INCUBATOR CO. 
3212 W. 25th St. Cleveland 9, Obie 


7 Marketing Improvement Ideas 
For Poultry, Egg Industry 


By Richard |. Ammon 
Northeastern Poultry Producers Council, Inc. 


What are the market capabilities 
of the poultry industry in the North- 
east? How are we going to exploit 
expanding markets for poultry and 
eggs? 

To help answer these questions, I'd 
like to suggest seven marketing im- 
provements which I believe are going 
to become an accepted part of our 
industry in this decade. 

1, Brand name merchandising of 
eggs and poultry—Up to now, many 
of our northeastern states have been 
spending a great deal of money and 
effort promoting seals of quality on 
eggs. From a quality standpoint, 
that’s good and was certainly need- 
ed. On the whole, our quality is still 
far from perfect. But many people 
have gotten the idea that the seal 
alone will sell the package — and 
they’re wrong. 

I'm not saying seals are no good, 
nor am I implying you can sell poor 
quality in a pretty package. What I 
am saying is that the seal won't car- 
ry the package; the package must 
carry the seal. 

Aside from retailing, I believe in 
the next ten years you'll see the 
emergence of a relatively few brand 
name packages of eggs here in the 
Northeast that will capture a major 
share of the market. 

2. New products—yYou're hearing a 
lot these days about instant French 
toast, instant scrambled eggs, new 
pre-cooked chicken products in a 
variety of forms. I can’t help think 
that nothing will ever replace a good 
fresh egg or a freshly dressed chick- 
en. And I hope in our eagerness to 
develop these new convenience food 
items, we don’t forget the egg and 
the chicken whose market potential 
we still have not nearly exhausted. 

At the same time, I can’t overlook 
another agricultural product, the po- 
tato, and what has been done to it 
through new product development. 
Ever since pre-depression days, con- 
sumption of potatoes has been stead- 
ily declining. Now this long down- 
trend has been halted and per capita 
consumption of potatoes is starting 
up again. 

Why? Well, the experts tell me 
that for the most part this unusual 
and sudden shift in one of our na- 
tion’s eating habits can be directly 
attributed to the very recent and 
sizeable increase in the number of 
ways potatoes are offered to the pub- 
lic. 

Doesn't this ‘suggest to you that 
new product development in the poul- 
try industry is long overdue? That 
with such a program we might in 
the next 10 years build our per capita 


egg consumption back to the 400 it 
was in 1948—or even go beyond that 
—and build chicken consumption to 
well over 30 Ib., and turkeys to 7 or 
8? I think we'll do it. 

8. Contracts and agreements—The 
traditional rugged individualism of 
the American farmer has frequently 
proven more of a hindrance than a 
help in his economic development. 
The fear that everyone else is out to 
take advantage of him is particularly 
prevalent in the poultry industry and 
accounts, in part, for the poultry- 
man’s resistance to contracting. 

This is particularly difficult to un- 
derstand when we look at the prog- 
ress which has been made by the 
fresh vegetable farmer who has for 
years been contracting all or most of 
his production with the canning and 
fresh produce industries. 

Lettuce is a pointed example. The 
per capita consumption of all other 
fresh vegetables has declined over 
25% since World War II, while con- 
sumption of frozen, dried and canned 
vegetables zoomed way up. But let- 
tuce can’t be frozen or dried, or 
canned. Yet lettuce consumption has 
gone up 50% during this same period. 
True, it does fit in with the growing 
emphasis on diet and nutrition. But 
more significantly, there has been a 
vast change in the product as it is 
purchased in the store today com- 
pared with the wilted old heads of un- 
certain quality that graced the pro- 
duce racks of a decade ago. 

Today, production of lettuce has 
become concentrated in areas best 
suited to its production. It is grown 
to specifications—wholly under con- 
tract—and the handling is carefully 
controlled from the time the product 
leaves the field until it is picked up 
by the customer in her food store. 
There she can select a head neatly 
wrapped in cellophane, knowing that 
one is as good as another and that 
she can depend upon it being ready 
for the table when she opens it at 
home. 

The lettuce farmer has not been 
satisfied just to go on harvesting his 
crop year after year as it comes 
along, dumping it on an auction mar- 
ket and leaving it to various inter- 
mediaries to pack and handle until it 
finally reaches the consumer in a 
haphazard state. Nor has he felt 
compelled to run to the government 
for help because the customer would 
not buy his product at a satisfactory 


price. 
Cooperation 
How much more secure he is 


through having cooperated with sup- 
pliers, wholesalers, transportation 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Richard I. 
Ammon, executive secretary, North- 
eastern Poultry Producers Council, 
Inc. (NEPPCO), presents in this ar- 
ticle—a condensation of a talk he 
gave during the annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Poultry Federation 
at Pennsylvania State University— 
poultry and egg marketing sugges- 
tions of industry-wide interest. How- 
ever, he talked specifically about the 
potential of the poultry and egg in- 
dustry in the Northeast. 

He noted in a part of his talk not 
covered by the accompanying article 
that within 14 northeastern states 
live 35% of the nation’s total popu- 
lation. This northeastern area an- 
nually consumes 580 million dozen 
more eggs than it produces, 902 mil- 
lion pounds more chicken and 182 
million pounds more turkey. Most of 
this deficit is being made up by ship- 
ments from the South and the Mid- 
west, and Mr. Ammon believes that 
economic conditions will keep the 
Northeast a deficit producing area 
“for as far into the future as we can 
foresee.” Ten years from now, says 
Mr. Ammon, “we could and should be 
producing in the Northeast: 1,830 
million dozen eggs, an increase of 
56%; 1,027 million pounds of chicken 
(fryers, roasters, broilers, stewing 
chicken), an average increase of 42%, 
and 272 million pounds of turkey, an 
increase of 40%.” This increase in 
production would provide about half 
of the eggs, chickens and turkeys ex- 
pected to be consumed annually in 
the 14 northeastern states by 1970. 


agencies and retailers td’ produce un- 
der contract the kind of product the 
customer desires, rather than the 
kind that may come most easily from 
the ground. 

I firmly believe that egg, broiler 
and turkey producers can build a 
very sound and prosperous future for 
themselves through contracting or 
marketing agreements. But I don’t 
believe it is good for the poultryman 
himself or the industry as a whole, 
if the basic interest of the person 
holding the contract is selling chicks, 
as selling feed or loaning money. 

Look at any other industry where 
a major share of the production is 
performed under contract and you'll 
invariably find the contractor to be 
one who intends to use the product 
himself, further process it or resell it 
at a profit. 

You won’t find U.S. Steel, for ex- 
ample, contracting for automobiles 
from Ford so it can hang on to the 
Ford account for steel. But you will 
find Hertz, Avis and other large fleet 
buyers entering into contract with 
Ford. 

So, in the poultry industry, I feel 
the best interests of the industry can 
only be served if the contracting 
emanates from the marketing end of 
the industry—from those most close- 
ly attuned to the needs and desires 
of the consumer. There is a great 


To serve formula feed mixers. 


Kansas Soya 


Kansas Soya produces a quality product from 
the CREAM of the soybean crop... 


...then schedules shipments for dependable 
on-TIME delivery, from our mill to yours, 


Phone Dickens 2-7270 


[sovecan MEAL | 


THE KANSAS SOYBEAN MILLS 


Products Co.,Inc. 


Emporia, Kansas 
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"O.K.—Here he comes. Just tell him you're going to be a feed dealer when 
you grow up and he’s good for some candy or an ice cream cone anytime!" 


need for better understanding and 
closer cooperation between the farm- 
er and his marketing organizations, 
be they cooperative or independent 
firms. In the decade ahead, I think 
we'll see some significant progress 
in this direction. 

4, Exporting program—There is a 
great opportunity for our poultry in- 
dustry here in the Northeast to ex- 
pand its total market by 10 to 15% 
through an intensive, coordinated ex- 
port program. NEPPCO is presently 
organizing an export corporation for 
just this purpose. Its facilities will 
be available to both cooperative and 
independent processors in the North- 
east. The corporation will act as 
agent for its member’s products. It 
will promote and sell those products 
overseas, principally in Europe, un- 
der a common brand name. 

5. Prices and market quotations— 
Pressure is mounting for some much- 
needed improvements in egg price 
reporting. Many industry leaders are 
openly critical of the Urner-Barry 
reports. The rumors of a Congres- 
sional investigation of New York egg 
pricing and price reporting are be- 
coming more persistent. 

To date little more has been done 
than to defend the present methods. 
Studies are currently being conduct- 
ed of both present price reporting 
methods and possible new methods 
by NEPPCO and the National Asso- 
ciation of State Departments of Ag- 
riculture. 

I am confident that in the near fu- 
ture some major improvements will 
be made. Such improvements will not 
necessarily mean improved prices, 
per se, but they should insure a more 
equitable return for those who pro- 
duce a better quality product. 

6. Elimination of more “middle- 
men”—This is the trend in all of 
American business. In the poultry in- 
dustry, some chain stores are already 
buying direct—a producer serving 
one specific supermarket for the 
chain. 

The trend in egg marketing is from 
producer to country processor, to re- 
tailer, to consumer. The former ship- 
per, wholesaler and jobber are rap- 
idly fading from the scene, mostly 
as a result of improvements in trans- 
portation and distribution. Thus, the 
producer should be getting a slightly 
better price for his product and the 
consumer a fresher, higher quality 
product. 

7. Increase in producer retailing— 
During this decade, we'll see an in- 
crease in producer marketing. In ad- 
dition to the retail roadside stand 


and the retail route in town, you'll 
see more contracting of cartoned 
eggs directly to chain and independ- 
ent stores, as well as group market- 
ing ventures where one producer in- 
stalls cleaning, grading and carton- 
ing equipment and handles the eggs 
of several of his neighbors, or they 
all go together and hire someone to 
do it for them. 

While many people may disagree 
with me, I think you'll see a trend 
in the next few years toward much 
better business management on the 
part of our northeastern poultryman: 
keeping better production records, 
using standardized forms and stand- 
ardized terminology and adopting 
uniform accounting practices. 

It may, in part, be forced upon him 
by those from whom he seeks money 
or credit, but I believe the poultry 
businessman of 1970 will know his 
production and marketing costs as 
intimately as any corporation execu- 
tive or business tycoon. He'll be able 
to put his farm on paper, plot a 
graphic profile of his entire business 
and pin-point the strong and weak 
spots in his operation. He may even 
use the facilities of an electronic 
computing center, sending in an IBM 
card weekly on which he has pen- 
cilled a few key figures and getting 
back in a day or two a complete fi- 
nancial analysis. 

Conclusions 

Now let’s see if we can tie all 
these observations into a few conc'u- 
sions of direct value to you. 

We know that the poultry indus- 
try here in the Northeast has a great 
future. Barring a war or depression 
or some other national calamity, 
there is the definite possi*ility for 
expansion of 50% or more over the 
next 10 years. We know we can com- 
pete with other sections of the coun- 
try on increasingly better terms. 

The question remaining: How are 
we going to achieve this expansion 
without a continuation of the “boom 
and bust” cycle. 

We could do it with a massive pro- 
gram of merchandising and export- 
ing, coordinated with new product 
development and backed up by order- 
ly marketing through voluntary con- 
tracts between the producer and his 
marketing cooperative or independ- 
ent processor, plus some needed im- 
provements in price reporting, espe- 
cially if the producers will get be- 
hind their organizations as they never 
have before and not only demand 
such action, but help to achieve it. 
Otherwise, I’m very much concerned 

(Turn to page 52) 
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Reader Service Department: 


3. Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. Nelson.. 50 


26. Feedstuffs’ 1960 Analysis Table for Feed Ingredients—by Charles 


35. Science and Service—a |6-page summary of AFMA Golden Year 
articles covering all phases of feed industry. Quantity discounts. 
Imprinting distributor's name for nominal additional charge.... 50¢ 


38. Balancing Swine Rations—Dr. D. E. Becker, University of Illinois... 20¢ 
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SALES 
BUILDER 
IDEA 


Top producers use less total feed to 
get their hogs to market, but they 


USE MORE 
FORMULA FEEDS 


With Life Cycle Feeding and Management 
all your customers can be top producers 
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It only takes a 2% improvement in feed 


efficiency to help the average producer 
save a ton* of feed with a 10-sow herd 


Use this proven benefit to help you sell 
your Life Cycle Feeding Program 


It’s an easy goal to reach. Average 
producers could save that much—or 
more—by switching to your modern 

Life Cycle Program 


In fact, a recent survey shows top producers 
do far better than that—use 19% less 
feed than average producers to send a hog 
to market. But those same top producers 
use more formula feeds. 


Feed saving is only one of the benefits you can sell when your swine 
feeds are built around a good Life Cycle Feeding and Management 


program: 


e Larger litter sizes, thanks to a good breeding-herd program. 
« Better weaning weights through good starter feeds that decrease 
early mortality and speed gains. 
« Faster gains that shorten feeding time to market. 
e Greater return on investment through lower costs. 
That's the story Pfizer is he!ping you tell with the giant Life Cycle Man- 
agement promotion. It sells the need to help you sell the feed. 

Tie in with this program. Whether you make concentrates, supple- 
ments, or complete feeds with potent Terramycin, you can add these 
claims to your swine feed sales story: 

Terramycin, when fed at recommended levels, is effective against: 

Scours: Helps prevent and treat Scours, also known as Bacterial 
Diarrhea, Infectious Enteritis, Vibrio Dysentery, Necro, Black Scours, 
Salmonella, and Bacillary Infections associated with virus diseases. 

Respiratory Diseasest: Helps treat Pneumonia, Bronchitis, Pleurisy, 
and bacterial complications associated with Pneumonia. 

Atrophic Rhinitis: Helps maintain weight gains in the presence of 


this disease. 


Leptospirosis: Reduces abortion rate, birth of dead or weak pigs 


from this disease. 


Stress: Helps prevent stress setbackst{ from chilling, vaccination, 


farrowing, castration, worming, etc. 


In Starter Feeds: Helps reduce early mortalityt, protects against 
diseases associated with stresst: helps give faster gains and better 


feed conversion. 


tDue to Terramycin-susceptible organisms. 


*K How the Ton is Figured 


market hog. 
Or 
2408 pounds of feed per 140 hogs. 


An average producer uses 4.3 pounds of feed per pound of gain. 
A 2% saving in feed will save 17.2 pounds of feed per 200-pound 


(10 sows averaging 7 pigs marketed from 2 litters per year) 


Swine Feeds with 
Terramycin’ 


Brand of oxytetracycline 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N.J. 
6460 W. Cortiand St., Chicago 35 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
5251 Peachtree Industria! Bivd., 
Chamblee, Ga. 


In Canada: 


5330 Royalmount Rd., 
Montreal 9, P.Q. 


Pfizer is represented in more 
than 100 countries with the following 
Area Headquarters offices. 
Pfizer International 
Subsidiaries 
Folkestone, Kent, England 
Pfizer Corporation 
Rome, Italy 
Pfizer de Mexico S.A. 
Mexico D.F., Mexico 
Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Pfizer Corporation 
Hong Kong, Br. Cr. Colony 


Science for the world’s well-being +m 
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“When are the new scales coming?" 


that Jimmy Hoffa and his teamsters, 
or the federal government through 
compulsory marketing orders, will be 
solving our problems for us. 

What can you as an individual pro- 
ducer do about it? 


First—If you haven't already done 
so, get your farm in order, get it 
down on paper, keep adequate, accu- 
rate records, know your costs, know 
your advantages and your limitations. 


Second — Analyze your market. 
Should you go the retail route, the 
contract route, or some other? Each 
must decide for himself what's best 
for him in his own area and under 
the particular conditions facing him. 


Third—Protect your credit rating 
at all cost. And if you need financing, 
get it from your bank or Production 
Credit Assn. whenever possible. Good 
records are a real asset for this. 


Fourth—If you contract, contract 
with those interested in buying from 
you, not those interested in selling 
to you. 

Fifth—Take an active, interested 
part in your poultry organizations. 
Speak up. Make your views known. 
But when the vote is taken, faithful- 
ly support and defend the decision 
of the majority. 

Sixth — Use your ingenuity, your 
God-given talents of mind and body. 


ATTENTION! manuracturers 


AND USERS OF FEED EQUIPMENT 


SAVE MONEY! Protect livestock 
from “HARDWARE” disease at 
lowest cost with the STEARNS INDOX V 


Ceramic Plate Magnet.* 


*Mill-Mutuel Approved 


Check Stearns quality, specify Stearns and save money. Available in 
a complete range of standard sizes and strengths, 4-inch to 48-inch, 
to fit practically all present designs of hammer mills, roller mills, burr 
stone mills, feed conveyors, choppers, mixers, rotary cutters, and many 


other processing machines. 


Write, wire or call today for a demonstration and price quotation. 

Stearns also builds a complete line of permanent magnet drums, 
grates and pulleys for protection against “hardware” damage. 

Write for these informative bulletins: 


Bulletin 


1074F — INDOX V Permanent Plate Magnets 


Bulletin 1021F —INDOX V Permanent Magnet Pulleys 
Bulletin 
Bulletin 


DIVISION OF 


1052F — INDOX V Per 
1072F — INDOX Permanent Grate Magnets 


Profit with Stearns... first in ceramic 
magnet separators for industry. 


— STEARNS MAGNETIC PRODUCTS 


635 South 28th Street * Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 
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How Do Whole Soybeans in Poultry 
Rations Affect Meat, Egg Quality? 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—“The idea of 
using processed whole soybeans in 
poultry rations is new,” says Roy 
Roberts, extension poultryman at 
Purdue University. “But one big 
question remains to be answered: 
What effect will the fats and oils in 
whole soybeans have on the meat and 
eggs produced by birds receiving this 
in a ration?” 

Soybean oil meal and yellow corn, 
added primarily as a source of pro- 
tein and as a source of energy, make 
up the greater part of most poultry 
rations. Animal fats are added to 
some poultry rations to increase the 
energy content. 

In making soybean oil meal prac- 
tically all of the oil is removed from 
the soybeans. Soybeans contain about 
20% fat, but solvent extracted soy- 
bean oil meal has only about %%. 
The oi] that is removed from the soy- 
beans is higher in energy than are 
the animal fats commonly added to 
poultry rations. 

“So, doesn’t it seem to make sense 
just to add whole soybeans to the 
ration? The whole beans should fur- 
nish both high quality protein and 
high energy fat,” said Prof. Roberts. 

Some work has been done with 
processed whole soybeans in chick ra- 
tions. In these experiments whole 
soybeans were ground or flaked and 
then cooked for different periods of 
time under steam pressure, with or 
without water added, he explained. 

These processed whole soybeans, 
when fed to chicks, gave about the 
same gains and feed efficiency as soy- 
bean oil meal plus animal fat. Based 
on these results with chicks, proc- 
essed whole soybeans should also be 
satisfactory in other types of poultry 
rations if more energy is wanted. It 
may also be possible to process whole 
soybeans with dry heat. More work 
on processing methods should make 
processed whole soybeans, if econom- 
ical and desirable, available for use 
in poultry rations. 

“We have known since the 1920's 
that whole scybeans produce soft 
pork. Such hogs sell at a discount be- 
cause soft pork is undesirable to both 
the processor and consumer,” said 
Prof. Roberts. ‘Work here at Purdue 
has shown that whole soybeans in 
turkey growing rations produce soft 
fat in turkeys. The more whole soy- 
beans in the ration the softer the fat. 


* 


add up to something new 


In 1888 
Burroughs modernized business accounting 


with the first adding machine... 


PERCY KENT DEMONSTRATED 
THAT MATERIALS - SERVICE - QUALITY 


in bag production 


What will Mrs. Consumer think of 
such turkeys, or chickens? Will there 
be enough wastage due to loss of 
fat in cooking, to be objectionable? 
Will the fiavor or tenderness of the 
meat be affected? Will birds with 
soft fat keep well in storage? These 
are questions which remain to be an- 
swered.” 

Work at Purdue with laying hens 
has shown that the degree of satura- 
tion or softness of egg yolk fat can 
be influenced by the kind of fat in 
the hen’s ration. Ten percent of corn 
oil added to a control ration produced 
egg yolks with softer fat than did 
the control ration. Also 10% of beef 
tallow added to the control ration 
gave yolks with harder fat than on 
the control ration. This raises the 
question as to what effect this softer 
egg yolk fat, resulting from feeding 
processed whole soybeans, may have 
on the acceptibility and cooking prop- 
erties of eggs. 

“The use of whole soybeans in poul- 
try rations is still new,” concluded 
Prof. Roberts, “and it will probably 
take quite a while to get all the an- 
swers as to just how the oil in whole 
soybeans may affect the quality of 
poultry meat and eggs.” 


Booklet Explains Food 
Additive Amendment 


WASHINGTON—A manufacturer’s 
guide to legal and technical consid- 
erations presented by the Food Addi- 
tives Amendment of 1958 has been 
published by the Manufacturing 
Chemists Assn. 

The 12-page booklet, “How to Pro- 
ceed Under the Food Additive 
Amendment,” is the first published 
section of a seven-part manual on 
food additives. 

Through a question - and - answer 
format, the publication tells how to 
deteremine whether a_ substance 
should be classified as a food addi- 
tive. Other sections then describe 
procedures for filing petitions for ap- 
proval, for filing objections to regu- 
lations and for filing petitions for the 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 

The booklet is published as an ac- 
tivity of the association’s food addi- 
tives committee. Copies are avail- 
able for 50¢ each. Orders should be 
addressed to 1825 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 


More than one million Americans are living 


Remember .. . your contributions 
elped save many of these lives. Your | 


MULTIWALLS 
PAPER BAGS 
COTTONS 
BURLAPS 


continuing contributions are needed to 

help discover new cures and, ultimately, the 
prevention of cancer itself * Remember, 
too, if you delay seeing your physician, you H 
drastically cut your chances of cure. An- ij 
nual checkups are the best way of detect- 

ing cancer in time * Guard your _— 

Fight cancer with a checkup and a chec 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


SINCE 1885 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


KANGAS CITY + BUFFALO + NEW YORK . | 
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GREET FRENCH VISITORS—Staff members of Ecole Nationale Veterinaire 
D’Alfort, France’s leading veterinary college, are greeted by officials of Vine- 
land (N.J.) Poultry Laboratories. From the left, are: Dr. N. Wernicoff, Vine- 
land Labs; Dr. Nathan Siegel, professor in the college’s department of sur- 
gery; Michel Fontaine, instructor at the college; and Tevis M. Goldhaft, Vine- 
land general manager. The two instructors and 47 students are touring the 
US. under the sponsorship of the U.S. Department of State’s International 
Educational Exchange Service. Vaccine production and vaccination procedures 
drew the greatest interest of the group on the visit to Vineland. 
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TRIED IT YET? GRANITEETH Stax 
Puts the BITE in the Bird. See for mi 
why sharp, clean, sparkling GRANITEETH 
has pex-appeal. Call collect and we'll send 
you a sample bag without obligation. And 
wait till you see our prices! Unbelievable, 
they say! Consolidated Quarries Division 
The Georgia Marble Company 
Call GRANITEETH 

215 Church St., Decatur, Georgia 
JA 3-5591- DR 3-1661 


Bureau Issuing Ag Census Data 


WASHINGTON — By the end of 
this year results of the 17th nation- 
wide farm census, which lists 1959 
data on specified farm expenditures, 
including feed for livestock and poul- 
try, will be available in a four-page 
report for each of the 3,000 counties 
of the U.S., for each state, for each of 
the three major regions — North, 
South and West—and for the U.S. as 
a whole. 

The U.S. Bureau of the Census 
gathered the data in an agricultural 
census conducted last fall, and will 
report its findings in what it calls 
Series AC59-1. 

This series ineludes 1959 data — 
compared with 1954 figures — on: 
Number of farms; acreage in farms 
and value; characteristics of farm 
operators; farms by size, by type and 
by economic class; farm facilities and 
equipment; farm labor; specified 
farm expenditures; uses of commer- 
cial fertilizer and lime; livestock and 
poultry; livestock and poultry prod- 
ucts sold, and crops harvested. 

The bureau reports that as of mid- 
July, 1960, the AC59-1 series was 
complete for 10 states — Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyom- 
ing and the six New England states. 
And county reports were being issued 
daily for several other states. 


Also Scheduled 

Also scheduled for completion in 
1960 is Series AC59-2 on “Value of 
Farm Products Sold by Source.” This 
series consists of a report for each 
state with data by counties and one 
report for the U.S. as a whole, on the 
value of field crops, vegetables, fruits 
and nuts, horticultural specialties, 
dairy products, poultry, poultry prod- 
ucts, livestock, livestock products and 
of forest products. 

The Bureau of the Census reports 
that preliminary Series AC59-1 and 
ACS59-2 will be superseded by the 
state sections of Volume I, 1959 Cen- 
sus of Agriculture. The separate state 
parts of this volume are to be issued 
in the period November, 1960-August, 
1961. 

Volume II of the final 1959 Census 
of Agriculture reports will consist of 
12 chapters issued separately and also 


as one bound report. Each chapter | 
will bring together the 1959 census | 


statistics for states and the U.S. with 


historical comparisons on major top- 
ics of the census, such as number, 
acreage and value of farms; farm 
equipment and facilities; number and 


kind of livestock; acres and produc- e TIME e BELTS 
tion of crops, etc. 
In addition to the series already S AVE S Cea 


mentioned, there will be preliminary 
state reports and summaries on irri- 
gation of agricultural lands and on 
horticultural specialties, which will in 
turn be superseded by final volumes, 
and there will also be a final volume 
of statistics on drainage of agricul- 
tural lands. 
How to Order 

Order forms for the preliminary 
1959 Census of Agriculture reports 
may now be obtained from: Public 
Information Office, Bureau of the 
Census, Washington 25, D.C. A charge 
of 10¢ is made for single reports. 
Group prices are shown on the order 
forms for state sets and complete 
series. 

The bureau explains that names 
will be listed upon request to receive 
announcements and order forms re- 
lating to final reports when they be- 
come available. 


Automatic Overflow Signaling, Non-Mixing 


Hall Grain Distributor 


Meade of cast for long life, stability and efficleacy. Can be 
installed singly or ie fendem. Recommended by the best 


contractors. 
Write for Catalog 


HALL DISTRIBUTOR COMPANY 


408 So. 48th Ave. "Since 1898" Omaha 32, Neb. 


MODERN FEED PLANTS t 


By IBBERSON [WinwER DAVENPORT 
ELEVATOR CO. 
WEST BEND, lOWA 
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FLAKE’ 


PURE REEF 


97% CALCIUM CARBONATE 


MAYO SHELL 


wOUSTON, Texas 


PEA-SIZE 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 


P O BOX 784 . 


GREATER: 
EYE APPEAL 
BOTH 

“AND CONTENT 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


ANOTHER ELEVATOR dy Hogenson 
PORTLAND FARMERS ELEVATOR CO. 


Hogenson Construction Co. 


722 FLOUR EXCHANGE 


H. E. Lenaburg is manag- 
er of the Portland Farm- 
ers Elevator Company, 
Portland, North Dakota. 
Their modern plant is 
shown here. Originally 
son, the six tanks at left 
were recently added 


GOOD WILL BUILDER — This display in the home office of Wirthmore 
Feeds, Waltham, Mass., shows materials that firm’s parent company, Corn 
Products Co., is using in a grocery-farm product promotion. Wirthmore of- 
ficials reportedly feel that the goodwill developed for the feed industry from 
this type of promotion to increase demand for farm products is invaluable. 
Wirthmore reports that for more than 20 years it has devoted a considerable 
share of its sales promotional activities to improving market conditions for 
meat, milk and eggs. Four years ago, Wirthmore recommended that Corn 
Products Co. tie-in promotion of its grocery products with meat, milk and 


eggs. 


Little Integration 
In Texas Sheep Area 


FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS—Ver- 
tical integration has made very lit- 


ers would have to offer contracts 
which would specify that lambs be 
delivered at peak condition at a light- 
er weight. For heavier weights a pen- 
alty would probably be assessed. 
Certain types of partial integra- 
tion already operate in the present 


by us. tle headway in the west Texas sheep | system of wool marketing. In recent 
x FEED MILLS industry, according to studies made | years a few producers have had their 
oe ELEVATORS by the Texas Agricultural Experi- | clips scoured at one of three Texas 


SEED PLANTS 
WAREHOUSES 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


ment Station. However, there is a 
definite possibility for such integra- 
tion in the future. 

Though limited in extent, some pro- 
ducers feed out lambs when the mar- 
ket looks favorable, but they usually 
grow them as heavy as possible with- 
out much concern for the customer’s 
preferences. 

The study foresees a time when 
packers and food store chains may 
offer contracts to producers. One pos- 
sibility would be for these firms to 
supply producers with certain types 
of ewes and rams and stipulate that 
certain feeding, management and 
marketing practices be followed. 

Since the bulk of Texas lambs are 
grown by large producers, the pack- 


, AUGERS 


i Clamp on at this 
int to reach the 
igh ones. 


HERE IT IS! 


Sudaga BULK FEED BOX 


All the Features at an Uoeatihabie Price! 


UNLOADS ANYWHERE! Deliver bulk feed and grain 
at rates up to 6 ton in 10-15 minutes into any bin 
through standard door, window or tight alleyway. Low- 
270- degree swinging auger, 

ut. Heavy-duty 12-gauge all welded steel construc- 
tion. Trouble-free operation with extra safety provis- 
shaft drive on discharge 
auger or new universal with gear-box drive. 
Sy Complete hydraulic motor drive slightly extra. 


discharge, 


ions. Choice of flexible 


swing 


scouring plants and sold on a clean 
basis. The study indicates further in- 
tegration in the future. 


Colorado Beet Growers 
Switching to Rations 
With Additional Grain 


LONGMONT, COLO. — Several of 
the larger feedlot owners in northern 
Colorado are turning to higher grain 
rations for beef cattle. 

Dave McGee, manager and co- 
owner of the Golden West Milling 
Co., says that alfalfa hay and corn 
silage are still the basic feeds in this 
area, but the better gains are being 
made from high energy feeds. 

His company has run several feed- 
ing tests, ard found consistently that 
best results come with more grain 
in the feed. He says a feeder using a 
high grain percentage will save sev- 
eral weeks on the usual 160 to 180- 
day feeding period, with a saving of 
from 45 to 50¢ per day for each ani- 
mal. 

Another advantage to the year- 
around feeder is that he can fill his 
pens two and a half times a year in- 
stead of twice as most feedlots do 
now. 

“We find that a 700-lb. steer will 
eat from 47 to 50 Ib. of high roughage 
feed per day,” Mr. McGee stated, 
“but on a high energy feed the intake 
is reduced to 27 to 29 lb. per day. 
This not only represents a feed sav- 
ing, but it is also more economical 
as a milling operation, and the feeder 
gets an additional saving on labor 


and supple- N 
ments. and hauling costs.” 
hard-to-get-at bins. A survey of his area showed that 
14-Ton Box REAR-BUMPER despite the trend toward high grain 
nt deliv- CONTROL formulas, most of the small farm 
feedlots still use the traditional al- 
partments, ing, discharge auger, falfa hay, corn silage and sugar beet 
ng pulp as the basic ration for feeder 


unequal compartments. 


MOUNTED ON YOUR TRUCK 


cattle. 


Standard 3-compartment box and available 
2-compartment box in 4 and 6 ton capaci- & Buy aad Sell 
ties or custom built to fit your truck frame. § 
Heavy duty vinyl nylon tarp. Your name through 


| FEEDSTUFFS 


painted on sides and back. Now available 
with hydraulic motor drives. 


COMPLETE AS SHOWN — mounted on your ‘truck in Sosewa 
Iowa, ready to go. Slightly higher east of Mississippi. 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE OR DEMONSTRATION. 


INDUSTRIES 


George, lowa 


SINCE 1888 
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Use this blank space at our 


expense to figure your profit with Borden’s Fermacto 400 


Get today’s quotations on UGF sources — fish meal, dried whey, 
distiller’s solubles. Take a sharp pencil. Then use the blank 
space provided above to figure how much you can save by 
adding FERMACTO 400 to your next ton of poultry feed. 

Borden’s exclusive blend of multiple fermentation factors, 
FERMACTO 400, is a highly concentrated and potent source of 
growth factors with built-in economics and performance. Using 
FERMACTO 400 is a matter of simple arithmetic and good 
nutrition. 

Tests with layers show that the addition of only two pounds 
of FERMACTO 400 (total cost about 25¢) will permit you to 
replace ALL sources of UGF while actually increasing produc- 
tion and feed efficiency. 

And with broilers, as little as 10 pounds of FERMACTO has 
successfully replaced as much as 150 pounds of other UGF 
materials — with superior results in weight gains and feed 


efficiency. 


For further savings, Borden has developed complete supple- 
ments, containing all necessary micronutrients with FERMACTO 
400 as a base, for specific feeds, such as Borden’s 300 for layers 
and MG 2X AP for broilers and turkeys. 

So figure the FERMACTO 400 economics above and then call 
on us for additional information about Fermacto’s results in 
other rations, including hog and rabbit feeds. We welcome the 
opportunity to tell you about our complete custom-mix service 
to help you build better feeds — more economically. 


orden’s feed supplements division 
350 Madison Avenue + New York 17, N. Y. 
Better products through Borden research 
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California's Expanding Cities Create 
New Problems For the Feed Industry 


History of the California livestock industry has been to relocate periodically . . . Feed indus- 
try must adjust mill, distribution sites, services . . . More producers install their own mills . . . Ex- 
ploding population causes problems for feedlot operators . . . Some predict these producers will 


move to the northwestern states. 


In California, the term “population 
explosion” was known to livestock 
and poultry owners long before it was 
popularized on television. These peo- 
ple have been faced with it for sev- 
eral years. 

Many have already moved to the 
less settled areas— others are now 
contemplating the relocation of 
dairies, poultry farms and feedlots. 
But it’s somewhat like a man being 
trailed by a relentless bloodhound, 
there doesn’t seem to be any perma- 
nent stopping place. 

“The history of the California live- 
stock industry has been to relocate 
every 10 years,” said a feed manu- 
facturer in Madera. “As the cities 
spread out to engulf feeding units, 
the owners must buy land elsewhere. 
Then when these new areas begin 
filling up with people, the dairyman 
or feedlot operator is faced with an- 
other move.” 

This not only poses serious prob- 
lems for the producers, but also af- 
fects the feed industry. When the 
feed manufacturer sees his customers 
dwindle one by one, he must either 
build sales in some other manner or 
follow the customers to their new 
location. 

There has always been some mov- 
ing about of feeding units in Califor- 
nia, but it has now become accel- 
erated. The latest census figures 
graphically point up the rapid in- 
crease in population. Los Angeles 
County now has 6 million people, and 
all the small towns have grown so 
fast that there is no open country 
between them. Dozens of dairy and 
poultry farms caught in this expan- 
sion have sold out, to either enter 
some other business or move tuo the 
more unsettled parts of the state. 

“I had a feed store a few years 
ago,” said a man who is now mill 
foreman for a large feed mill, “and 
was doing quite well. Most of my cus- 
tomers kept caged hens, but one by 
one they sold out and left. Finally, I 
had to close the doors and hunt a 

Manufacturers Adjust 

Whereas the small retailer can sel- 
dom do much about this situation, 
the larger feed manufacturer has 
found two ways to hold these dis- 
placed customers. He either bu Ids a 
mill in the new area, or he buys large 
trucks and trailer units and makes 
deliveries that may require two 
hours driving time. 

Two examples of this first al- 
ternative is the new mill which Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., built in Stockton, 
and a bulk relay station which the 
Albers Co. placed in Modesto. Both 
these towns are in the Central Val- 
ley of California and as yet are not 
80 crowded as some coastal sections. 

C. D. Ludden, manager of the Al- 
bers plant, says the San Joaquin Val- 
ley is becoming the most important 
dairy center in California. 

“Our units are increasing from 50 
and 60-cow dairies up to 200 and 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


RICH VITAMIN, } 
FOR FOUR FOOTED ANIMALS 


By Jess F. Blair 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


more,” he said. “Several new ones 
are moving in from the San Francisco 
Bay area, and at least one is supposed 
to have 300 cows. We hear rumors 
that others are being crowded out, 
too.” 

The Albers feed mill is located at 
Fresno, over 90 miles to the south. 
Complete feeds are shipped to Mo- 


desto, augered into bulk storage 
tanks and then delivered to custom- 
ers. 


miles in large delivery trucks to serve 
these growing areas. Within recent 
years, the feed industry has gone to 
truck-trailer types for large loads. 
The truck holds about 11 tons of feed 


Many firms are driving over 100 


and pulls an eight-wheel trailer with 
the same capacity. 


One disadvantage to this type of 


remote control business is that the 
manufacturer may lose contact with 
his customers. Usually he makes up 
for this by placing a top-notch field 
man in the area, This man’s job is to 
hold these large accounts and still 
pick up new ones. So the competition 
gets tougher as total units diminish 
and the number of cattle and chick- 
ens increase. 


While dairymen are coming into 


the Central Valley, the desert areas 
east of Los Angeles seem to be the 
new mecca for caged hen operators. 
The poultry owners are usually the 
first to feel the wrath of townspeo- 
ple, and mostly because of the fly 
problem. 


A mill owner near Los Angeles said 


two of his customers were being 
watched by health inspectors who are 
now making weekly visits to the 
farms. Both owners have about 15,000 
birds each, and their loss will be 
costly to the feed company. 


When the displaced poultry or 
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dairy owner moves to a new area 
he often makes other changes that 
affect the feed manufacturer. 


Producers’ Mills 


As an example, a dairyman near 
Oakland sold his 300 acres of land 
for $4,000 an acre and bought other 
land in the Central Valley for less 
than $1,000 per acre. With this prof- 
it, he can afford to buy better equip- 
ment and increase the herd size. Such 
an operator may also put in his own 
feed mill and stop patronizing the 
established companies. 

“That’s the thing we fear most,” 
said a mill owner in southern Cali- 
fornia. “When a man pulls up stakes 
for the desert, he doesn’t plan to op- 
erate in the same old way. He buys 
cheaper land, maybe gets more of it, 
and he will perfaps double the num- 
ber of hens. We find that when a cus- 
tomer grows just so big be puts in 
his own mill.” 

Not so many dairymen are putting 
in mills, but when the herd size 
passes a certain point, the possibility 
exists. Poultry operators, on the oth- 


er hand, have a more rigid method 
of operation. Poultry feeds are more 
standardized because they are all 
manufactured the same way. Dairy- 
men use various methods of pastur- 
ing, buy green feed from neighbors, 
with many of the larger ones going to 
a corral-type management. 

Even some small poultry owners 
have their own mills. Perry Abbott, 
living near Turlock, once made a liv- 
ing from 3,000 laying hens and 
bought all his feed. Then as profits 
shrunk, he increased his flock to 
8,000 and decided to make his own 
feed. He and his son built a feed 
room and bins, bought a small grind- 
er, weigh cart and mixer, and now 
buy only a supplement from his for- 
mer dealer. 

“Hens once paid $3 a year or 
more,” said Mr. Abbott. “Now with 
close management, we seldom make 
more than 75¢ per bird. We can’t do 
anything about egg prices, but every 
poultry owner is trying to cut down 
feed costs. That is why so many little 
feed mills are being put in.” 

Even the feed mills have not en- 


tirely escaped the criticism of towns- 
people. A mill owner in a booming 
town, finding himself hemmed in by 
new businesses, is doing everything 
possible to reduce the dust. None of 
the new mills now being built are lo- 
cated in these hazardous areas. 


Feedlot Operations 


One group not mentioned is the 
commercial feedlot operator. He is 
the unluckiest one of all when new 
residents start crowding. Because of 
odor problem, which is made worse 
by high concentrate rations, he is 
the first to feel the anger of sensi- 
tive neighbors. 

Not too many feedlot operators 
have moved yet, but at least three 
large ones visited by this writer are 
under fire. One man said he was dick- 
ering for a plot of land in the arid 
foothills where industry could not 
follow. 

A feed manufacturer says the main 
problem faced by California livestock 
men is lack of room, and predicts 
that some feedlot operators are look- 


IS FIRMLY BASED ON CREATIVE 


“The handling 
of feeds by air 


is becoming 


increasingly important 


to the grain 3 
processing industry ; 


because it means 


speed, economy, 


cleanliness and safety, 


with reduced 


equipment and 


labor costs.” 


MUNCY, 


since 1866 Size Reduction + Size Classification * Mixing and Blending + Bulk Materials Handling + Pelleting 


Jaybee 


Pty., Limited, Dandenong, Avstrahe 


Sprout-Waldron offers feed millers the most 
complete line of air handling systems and 
components imaginable. These include: neg- 
ative and positive pressure systems, packaged 
combination systems, portable loading and 
unloading units, pneumatic truck unloading 
and self-loading systems, and complete pneu- 
matic bulk trucks. 


Pneumatic systems do the most econom- 
ical all-around job of conveying, loading and 
unloading all types of feeds and grains. Ma- 
terials can be routed anywhere you can run 
a pipe. Installation is fast and inexpensive, 
operation is clean and reliable, maintenance 
is small. More and more millers are turning 
to Sprout-Waldron for complete pneumatic 
systems or components because no other 
manufacturer of feed equipment can offer 
such a proven combination of experience and 
facilities. For a better understanding of 
what pneumatics can mean to you, write for 
the three bulletins shown below. With our 
reply will come the bulletin you request, plus 
a detailed list of available catalogs, case 
histories and technical articles which are all 
yours for the asking. 


Pnev-Vac 
Bulletin 18-F 


Pneu-Flo 
Bulletin 208-A 


Pneu-Pac 
Bulletin 211-A 


SPROUT, WALDRON 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


S.A. 


Cactusive Canadian Destributors Strong. Scott, Limited, 
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ing to the northwestern states as 
as their next home. 

The population explosion may 
bring many more changes during the 
next score of years. Not only are 
towns mushrooming, but new free- 
ways, industrial companies and the 
federal government are gobbling up 
larger chunks of the most fertile 
land. And this is a problem faced by 
many areas of the nation. 

“A man contemplating a new feed 
mill should be aware of this trend,” 
said the owner of a large poultry 
company. “He should be wary of in- 
vesting money in an area where his 
customers are being crowded. As the 
population increases, this may be- 
come one of the major problems fac- | 
ing the feeding industry.” 


Product Handling, Inc. 


Names New Salesman 


ST. PAUL—Product Handling, Inc. 
has announced that Harlon J. Han- 
son, formerly with Strong-Scott Man- 
ufacturing Co., ; 
will become a 
salesman for that 
company. 

According to C. 
J. Mergens, presi- 
dent of Product 
Handling, Inc., Mr. 
Hanson will sel] 
the firm’s line of 
grain, feed and 
flour equipment in 
southern Minneso- 
ta and Iowa. 

Product Handling, Inc., is the ex- 


H. J, Hanson 


clusive distributor for the Crow re 
River Manufacturing Co. of New 


London, Minn. 


Geerling Feeds 
Has 2-Day Clinic 


WATERLOO, I10WA—Geerling 
Feed Mills, Inc., recently held a two 
day sales and service clinic here for 
district managers from Iowa, Illinois 
and Wisconsin. Part of the district 
managers’ time was spent at the 
Geerling experimental farm 10 miles 
north of here. Weight judging con- 
tests were held at the farm with J. C. 
Rens, nutritionist, in charge. 

The first day of the clinic was de- 
voted to service work in livestock 
and poultry. The second day the dis- 
trict managers received information 
on nutrition, proper livestock and 
poultry equipment, advertising and 
sales. 


Insist on a 
PILCH CROSS 
.. you'll count your 
profits in dollars, 
not pennies. 
POULTRY 


Pélehes 
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General Offices and Research 


HAZARDVILLE, CONNECTICUT 
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HIGHLY MANEUVERABLE 
Extend your trading area by putting your 
business on wheels! B&L’s big, rugged truck 
is well balanced for easy positioning in feed- 
lot or barnyard. Saves minutes in set-up and 


processing time. 


EXCLUSIVE BALED HAY 


MIX-A-METER FEEDER 
Exclusive calibrated in- Exclusive baled feed te- 
dicator measures feed ble handies whole 
ingredients, helps oper- square or round bales. 
ator do his job more Another time and labor 
quickly and accurately. sever. 


equipment 
sheller and air unioader. 
Write for complete details today! 


AR? ARD & LEA 


1219 Twelfth Street $.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


PRINCESS ES—Dr. Alfred Van 
Wagenen, director of research and 
development for the Northeastern 
Poultry Producers Council, makes an 
informal check on the poultry know- 
how of Leslie Kathleen Black, Stock- 
ton, N.J., left, entrant in the race for 
the “Poultry Princess of the North- 
eust” title. At the right is Ingrid 
Vivian Carison, Putnam, Conn., reign- 
ing princess. Nautical caps cue the 
exposition’s theme, “Chart Your Poul- 
try Future.” 


NEPPCO Will Name 


‘Poultry Princess’ 


TRENTON, N.J.—Selection of the 
“Poultry Princess of the Northeast” 
will be one of the highlights of annual 
exposition of the Northeastern Poul- 
try Producers Council (NEPPCO) at 
Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N.Y., Oct. 
4-6. 

Employees of allied industry firms, 
hatchery workers, daughters of poul- 
try farmers and 4-H girls are all eli- 
gible for the contest, according to 
Frederick R. Libutzke, Connecticut 
Department of Markets official, con- 
test chairman. Industry participation 
in some form is one of the qualifica- 
tions but it will not be a factor in 
the judging. 

There is no entry fee. However, 
sponsors are to be responsible for 
their candidate’s appearance in Syra- 
cuse at noon the day of the judging, 
Oct. 5. 


Ad Features 
Purina Dealer Support 


NEW YORK —The support Ral- 
ston Purina Co., St. Louis, affords its 
dealers—extended to finding invest- 
ors to finance them—was given edi- 
torial attention in a recent issue of 
Printers’ Ink, a weekly magazine in 
the advertising and marketing field. 

The magazine reports that Purina 
“has long looked vigorously after the 
dealer’s well-being.” And adds: “In 
the decade of the dietary revolution 
(which Printers’ Ink notes has raised 
per capita protein consumption as 
much as 20 Ib. of meat a year), with 
its increased and new demands on 
agriculture, this has become more 
complicated and difficult. Purina has 
been impelled to work out an even 
more elaborate marketing program, 
to tie in the dealer with Purina prod- 
ucts and services.” 

Research has turned grain and live- 
stock operations into commercial- 
technological enterprises involving 
capital outlays of $100,000 or more, 
and the arising investment problem, 
Printers’ Ink reports, is passed on 
from the farmer to his feed dealer. 


Investment Campaign 

How Purina has faced and more 
often than not conquered such prob- 
lems is exemplified by the magazine 
in its citation of the company’s cur- 
rent campaign aimed at interesting 
investors in financing Purina dealer- 
ships. 

“For years,” Printers’ Ink notes, 
“Purina has advertised in banking 
magazines, featured an outstanding 


| established dealer and his banker. 
| Early last year, it decided to broaden 


the audience for its investment story, 
chose the midwest edition of a na- 


tional newspaper to reach potential 
investors in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Kansas. Purina now 
has 1,600 franchised dealerships in 
those states, but feels the saturation 
point still is far off.” 

The magazine comments on Puri- 
na’s “Super Service” dealerships and 
paralleling promotional efforts. These 
dealers, the publication explains, offer 
a full line of Purina products, Check- 
R-Mix service, bulk delivery and oth- 
er supplementary services, “all dis- 
pensed by servicemen trained by the 
company to perform them adequate- 


Associated promotions described by 
Printers’ Ink include one “designed 
to keep the dealer aware of the full 
backing he gets from Purina.” An- 
other, the magazine says, is de- 
signed to keep the customer aware of 
all the dealer can do for him. 


Vital Program Tools 

Vital tools of these programs, as 
related by the magazine, include: 

Company publications: “Checker- 
board Service,” published eight times 
annually, is edited for eight local re- 
gions and sent to customers named 
by Purina dealers. 

Advertising: Printers’ Ink hands 
Purina the recognition of having the 
largest dealer co-op billboard pro- 
gram in the agricultural field. To en- 
courage dealer participation, Purina 
pays full cost for four months, ex- 
pects dealers to share the cost 50-50 
for the other eight months of the 
year. 

Purina and its advertising agency 
carry on a direct-mail program to 
keep dealers informed about upcom- 
ing changes. 

“Newspaper and radio advertising 
is orientated strongly toward case 
histories,” Printers’ Ink relates. 
Backing up local advertising support 
are ads in state, regional and na- 
tional farm publications, and in spe- 
cialized farm and trade publications. 


New Booklet Traces 


Doughboy Progress 


NEW RICHMOND, WIS.-—The de- 
velopment and progress of Doughboy 
Industries, Inc., New Richmond, is 
traced from its beginning in 1956 to 
its current operation in a new com- 
pany booklet, “A Look at Doughboy.” 

The booklet relates that today, 
Doughboy, a manufacturer of formu- 
la feeds, also is a poultry processor; 
a grain merchant, a manufacturer of 
flour and semolina, packaging ma- 
chinery, plastic toys and swimming 
pools, and a printer. 

Doughboy’s original operation was 
a sawmill which was started to pro- 
vide lumber for homes of pioneers, 
says Edwin J. Cashman, Doughboy 
president in the booklet. Later, a 
grist mill was added to turn out flour 
for those families. In later years a 
larger milling operation was devel- 
oped. 

Flour brand names became impor- 
tant at that time and one of those 
brands was “Doughboy,” the name 
adopted by the company, which has 
since expanded into diversified lines 
of agricultural, industrial and recrea- 
tional products. 

“We are proud,” says Mr. Cash- 
man, “of the image of a diversified 
operation of considerable magnitude.” 

Commenting on the expansion of 
the company’s formula feeds division, 
Mr. Cashman says in the booklet, 
“In our search for postwar diversifi- 
cation we constructed a large feed 
manufacturing plant that is today 
recognized as one of the most effi- 
cient in the industry. Here, like in 
all our other plants, there has been a 
continuing modernization program, 
with the goal in mind of making the 
highest quality farm feeds at the low- 
est possible cost to our Midwest 
farmers.” 

The booklet includes pictures of 
Doughboy’s new 680-acre research 


NEW BOOKLET —Glenn Johnson 
(right), general credit manager for 
all divisions of Doughboy Industries, 
and John 8. Helling, newly appoint- 
ed field credit manager for the for- 
mula feed division of the company, 


enjoy looking over copy of the 
firm’s new booklet, “A Look at 
Doughboy.” 


and demonstration farm and a pic- 
ture of the outomated feed manufac- 
turing plant at Ames, Iowa, which 
was acquired through the purchase 
of controlling interest in Ames Re- 
liable Products, Inc. 


POULTRY PLANT REOPENS 

BERLIN, MD.—The old Acme 
poultry processing plant, closed for 
several years, will reopen under the 
name Atlas Poultry Corp. Owners 
of the business are Herbert Calhoun, 
Bernie Bogage and Paul Schumaker. 
It is expected that the plant will em- 
ploy 150 persons. 


PGB-250 
Dry Vitamin A 
is distributed by: 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 
1315-17 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
BUTLER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1230 Esperson Building 
Houston 2, Texas 
E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
308 Stovall's Professional Building 
Tampa 2, Florida 
FEED PRODUCTS, INC. o 
1370 Eleventh Street 
Denver, Colorado 
W. M. GILLIES, INC. 
6505 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles 48, California 
621 S. W. Morrison Street 
Portiand 5, Oregon 
244 California Street 
San Francisco 11, California 
GOOD-LIFE CHEMICALS, INC. 
310 South First Street 
Effingham, Illinois 
HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box 840 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 
ML p 15, Min 
LA VERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY 
158 First Avenue South 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
2215 Forest Avenve 
Des Moines 11, lowa 
THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3270 Southside Avenve 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 


IN CANADA 
CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 

356 Eastern Avenue 

Toronto 8, Ontario, Canada 

8307 Royden Road 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
You can also get ‘lower-potency PGB- 
30, PGB-20, and PGB-10 from these 
distributors. And, of course, you can 
get all four products directly from 
Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New 


York and Chicago. 


leaders in research 
and production 
of vitamin A 
Distillation Products Industries 
is a division of 


Kodak Company 
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MASTER AWARDS—McMillen Feed Mills recently presented Master Awards 
for “Service to Agriculture” at nine meetings held throughout the south. 
Master Mix dealers who received the awards at a meeting in Memphis, Tenn., 


are shown above. 


In the front row, from the left, are: Forrest Robinson, Milan Milling Co.; Dalton Choate, 
Choate Feed Mill; Ralph McGill, Sr., Ripley Gin Co.; William Caver, Caver Milling Co.; 
Earl Loftin, Daldwyn Milling Co., and Ed Reynolds, director of feed sales for McMillen 
Feed Mills. In the second row are: George Zavecor, Modern Milling Co.; Ralph Walker, 
Trenton Milling Co.; James Breedlove, Breedlove Milling Co.; Harrison Upshaw, Houston 


Feed Mill; Virgil Lock, Farm-T-Market Co.; Alton Rich; C. F. 


Henley, Allison Brothers, 


and Ernest Hall, Clark-Burkle Co. In the back row are: Robert Cox, Milan Milling Co.; 


Zack Taylor, Farmers Feed Mill; L. 


E. Talbott, Talbott Grocery; James Wilson, Wilson 


Feed Mill; Lloyd Wilson, Wilson Feed Mill; Cecil Barnett, Winona Feed Mill, and Frank 
Darymple, manager, southern sales division, McMillen Feed Mills. 


McMillen Feed Mills 


Gives Master Awards 


FORT WAYNE, IND. — McMillen 
Feed Mills recently presented Master 
Awards for “Service to Agriculture” 
to southern Master Mix dealers at a 
series of nine regional meetings. 

A total of more than 3,700 years 
of service to agriculture was repre- 
sented by those who received the 
awards at meetings in Birmingham, 
Ala.; Macon, Ga.; Chattanooga and 
Memphis, Tenn.; Little Rock, Ark.; 
Greenville, S.C.; Bowling Green, Ky.; 
Dallas, Texas, and Jackson, Miss. 

E. E. Reynolds, director of feed 
sales for McMillen Feed Mills, was 


the keynote speaker at the meetings 
and discussed the “responsibilities 
and opportunities in the future pro- 
duction of meat, milk and eggs at a 
profit.” 

The Master Award program is a 
continuing program for recognizing 
dealers for the years that they have 
served livestock and poultry produc- 
ers. 


> 


Firms Merge 


DENVER—Charles G. Eckhold an- 
nounces that the Roller Mill Ex- 
change has merged with Hubart Sales 
& Engineering Co. Both are Denver 
firms. 


NOR-VELL DEPENDABLE 
MILL SUPPLIES 


Harry Hustler Gives 
Same Day Service— 
Just phone or write. ie 


Save Repair Time 
and Money 


® Wool Plush 

®@ Balata Lining 

® Cloth Cleaners 

® Silk and Wire Clothing 
® Sieve Backwire 

® Special Nails & Tacks 
Stockings 


Bearings 
® Roll Brush Holders 


Corn Protein Content 


Gets Boost When 
Soil Is Fertilized 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Fertilizer can | 


definitely boost the total protein con- 
tent in corn, according to results of 
experiments conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. And, up to a 
point, the increase can mean a cost 
Sav.ng in protein supplement for 
hogs. 

“The matter isn’t as simple as it 
sounds, though,” report the scientists 
handling the tests, Dr. J. M. Mc- 
Gregor, soils department, and Dr. R. 
J. Meade, livestock research. “High- 
protein corn may require less pro- 
tein supplementing, but it may also 
require a different kind of supple- 
ment than corn with normal protein 
levels.” 

Protein is made up of 20 or more 
amino acids. Ten of these are essen- 
tial for normal growth in hogs and 
must be present in adequate amounts 
in the diet. In several years of re- 
search at the university, corn ferti- 
lized with nitrogen averaged more 
than 11% total amino acids, com- 
pared to around 9% for unfertilized 
corn. 

But here’s the catch: The bulk of 
the increase was in non-essential 
amino acids, rather than in the es- 
sential ones that count most in plan- 
ning rations. In other words, as pro- 
tein content of corn goes up because 
of fertilizing, its overall quality actu- 
ally goes down as far as hogs are 
concerned. 

Drs. McGregor and Meade say a 
hog producer can’t ignore this un- 
equal effect of fertilizer. Corn higher 
in total protein has relatively less ly- 
sine, tryptophan and methionine—all 
essential amino acids—per unit of 
protein than corn with normal pro- 
tein levels. 

This means that to take advantage 
of fertilized corn and hereby reduce 
supplement costs, a producer must 
choose protein supplements which 
are high in the essential amino acids 
which the corn lacks. 

Fortunately, such inexpensive sup- 
plementing is possible. In one study, 
corn averaging 10.75% protein was 
supplemented with 6 or 7% of pro- 
tein supplemental feeds. When mixed 
together, the total ration then con- 
tained 14% protein. 

Pigs in this trial were divided into 
three groups. The supplement was 
fish meal for one group, fish meal and 
solvent soybean meal for the second, 
and a combination of soybean meal 
and blood meal for the third group. 

In each case, the pigs gained more 
than 1.7 lb. each daily—a good aver- 
age. Each supplement added enough 
of the essential amino acids which 
were deficient in the corn. 

In other research, corn containing 
as much as 11% protein was supple- 
mented with soybean oil alone. Total 
rations averaged either 14 or 16% 
protein, and both levels gave good 
results. Dr. Meade says there’s prob- 
ably a practical limit to the amount 
of protein one should try to have in 
corn or other grain for hogs. At pres- 
ent, he feels, 11 or 12% is high 
enough. Corn with more than that 
will call for nearly as much protein 
supplement, because as total protein 
content of the corn goes up, deficien- 
cies of certain essential amino acids 
are even more pronounced. 

In time, Dr. Meade says crystalline 
amino acids might be used to supple- 
ment corn which contains high per- 
centages of low quality protein. How- 
ever, these amino acids are not avail- 
able as yet or are too expensive to 
be practical in most cases. 


FEED, SEED FIRM OPENS 
LAVEEN, ARIZ. — The Laveen 
Feed & Seed Co. has been opened 


Pitrat. 
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-Honeggers’ can 
help you... 


DOUBLE 
YOUR 
TONNAGE 
TRIPLE 
YOUR 
PROFITS 


What others have done, 
you can also do! 


Since joining Honeggers’, we're 
shipping our feed in carloads and 
have a real sales program with 
Prefabricated Honegger Farm 
Buildings .. . Big “H” Livestock 
and Poultry Equipment in addition 
to the National Champion Honeg- 
ger Layer. Ours is now a 12- 
month-a-year business and we have 
not only doubled our tonnage; 
we've more than tripled it. 


DAN MILDRED 
Mildred Bros. Hatchery 


Warrenton, Missouri 


with HONEGGERS’ 


Write or call today 


HONEGGERS’ 


here in Maricopa County by C. H. | 
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WON'T DO THE JOB — 
| NEED “assisTANce ! 


FORTIFICATION ALONE 


LABORATORIES, INC. 
Mein Office and Plant — East Sr. Louis, Mlinois 
One of the country's eldert and of vitamin ond products, 


"Assistance — Formula Service, Nutritional Advice, 
Laboratory Testing, Sales Training and Advertisina 
Your Brand Feeds, are but a few of the “Extra Steps” 
that help you profit on the Ultra-Life Program, 


wei FoR 
FORTIFICATION 
APLANNED PROGRAM 


Why don’t you 
inquire today? 


ELECTRIC 
DISTRIBUTOR 


Extra monitor panels are 
available to allow for check 
on settings from anywhere in 
your plant. 


The new Hayes & Stolz FOOL- 
PROOF Electric Distributor re- 
moves all doubt that your distributor 
is set on the right bin by signalling 
your position at all times. Position 
can be changed only by a numbered 
push button on the control panel, 
assuring positive selection. 


Can be fitted with 5 to 20 open- 
ings, with diameter specifications in 
6”, 7”, 8”, 10” and 12” sizes. 

Adaptable to mounting on eleva- 
tor legs, collectors, sifters, mixers, 
screw-conveyors and belt conveyors. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


HAYES STOLZ 


INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


3521 HEMPHILL STREET © P.O. BOX 11217 « FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


PELLETS, INC.—Officers of the newly-formed Pellets, Inc., Gregory, 8.D., 
are shown here with their new Dodgen portable feed processor and pelletizer 
in the background. From the left, the officers are: Jay Dooley, vice president; 
George Dooley, secretary-treasurer, and Cecil Johnson, president, Their 
new unit is the second built by Dodgen, Humboldt, Iowa. The first was pur- 
chased by Cecil Johnson’s brother-in-law, also of Gregory. 


Additive Research 
Provides New 
Knowledge, Treatments 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—*“Progress in 
the development of feed additives 
over the past several years has re- 
sulted in a better understanding of 
nutrient metabolism and more effi- 
cient methods of disease contro] and 
treatment,” said E. B. Patterson of 
Charles Pfizer & Co. Mr. Patterson 
recently addressed the Poultry Serv- 
iceman’s School held at Ohio State 
University. 

“The research work accumulated 
over the past two or three years in 
the area of antibiotic potentiation 
has offered the poultrymen newer 
and more efficient methods of disease 
control and treatment,” said Mr. 
Patterson. 

“Research work is continuing to 
develop new and more efficient coc- 
cidiostats that will keep coccidiosis in 
check. It was only recently that an- 
other new coccidiostat was intro- 
duced onto the market.” 

In this same area, research has in- 
dicated that the chick's requirement 
for vitamin A is increased by the oc- 
currence of coccidiosis. These tests 
showed that coccidiosis produced 
much more severe symptoms and 
mortality in chicks fed deficient 
levels of vitamin A as compared to 
chicks receiving a high level of vita- 
min A (8,000 IU/Ib. of diet). 

In addition, the infected chicks had 
lower liver storage levels of vitamin 
A than were found in chicks fed the 
same level of vitamin A and restrict- 
ed to the same feed intake as that of 
the comparable lot of infected chicks. 

The effect of additional supple- 
mentary vitamins in increasing the 
resistance of chicks to fowl typhoid 
has been reported through other re- 
search. A 10-times normal supple- 
ment to the water-soluble and fat- 
soluble vitamins with 0.1% ascorbic 
acid added to the basal diet increased 
the survival time and decreased mor- 
tality in birds inoculated at 4 weeks 
of age with Salmonella gallinarum. 

Vitamin A supplementation also ap- 
pears to influence the performance of 
hens infested with capillaria worms. 
One researcher has reported that the 
widest used medication has been sup- 
plemental vitamin A at the rate of 
10,000 to 12,000 ICU/Ib. of feed for 
10 to 14 days. 

“At present, there are no drugs on 
the market that are particularly ef- 
fective in the control of these 
worms,” said Mr. Patterson. 

Recent studies at the University of 
Colorado have provided some very 
interesting observations on the ef- 


fects of vitamin C on egg quality un- 
der normal and increased tempera- 
tures. 

Results of an early experiment 
show that egg production, egg size, 
feed consumption and incidence of 
blood spots were not affected by 
ascorbic acid, whereas egg shell thick- 
ness was increased slightly. The shell 
thickness change was more pro- 
nounced during the period of elevated 
environmental temperatures. 

Subsequent work verifies these ob- 
servations. Ascorbic acid in the diet 
of a laying hen is effective in the 
maintenance of egg shell strength 
during periods of heat stress. 

More recent tests show that the 
response to vitamin C with regard to 
egg shell thickness appeared to be 
dependent upon protein level. Laying 
diets containing 13 and 17% protein, 
respectively, were fed with and with- 
out vitamin C in the test, and it was 
observed that at 85° F., vitamin C 
was more effective in improving egg 
shell quality on the 13% protein ra- 
tion than on the higher protein ra- 
tion. Similar results were not ob- 
tained at 75° F. 

Potentiation of antibiotics has be- 
come of major interest in livestock 
production, especially in connection 
with poultry disease prevention, con- 
trol and treatment. Simply defined, 
potentiation constitutes any techni- 
que which heightens concentrations 
of antibiotic in the blood stream fol- 
lowing oral administration of a given 
quantity of the antibiotic. 

“In experimental studies, potentia- 
tion procedures have markedly in- 
creased the effectiveness of orally ad- 
ministered antibiotics in preventing 
and treating such important poultry 
diseases as CRD, infectious synovitis 
and fowl cholera,” said Mr. Patterson. 

The broad possibilities for benefit 
presented by potentiation makes con- 
tinuing work in this field a necessity, 
he said. 

“Although none of the potentiation 
procedures are without disadvan- 
tages, several have been found prac- 
ticable under commercial conditions,” 
concluded Mr. Patterson. “It seems 
likely that, with continued research, 
additional potentiation methods, per- 
haps with fewer limitations, will be 
developed.” 
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SPENDS A DAY WITH 
CATTLE-FEED SALESMAN ELTON RUTLEDGE 


ie is Elton holds 4 or 5 cattle feeder meetings every 
3 month. In addition to the meetings, Elton manages oe 
to visit with 30 to 40 feeders each week as he 

makes calls with territory salesmen. 


Elton visits his company's well-equipped laboratory several times monthly. Here, he is dis- 


cussing protein content of a feed with Francis Linneweh, Director of Laboratory. Silage of 
feeder-customers is often analyzed for protein and vitamin A content at the lab. This is a free 
service—vused to help feeders balance their feeding program. 


Elton travels about 35,000 miles every year... 
puts in a 50-hour week covering the states of 
Missouri, lowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Colorado and Wyoming. 


“Our feeders are using Stilbosol to cut 
costs and get better feed conversion” 


“‘Stilbosol is a big part of a profitable feeding 
program,” Rutledge volunteered, ‘‘and feeders make 


more money with it.” 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


Elton Rutledge is really Cattle Feed Depart- 
ment Manager for a large mill in Missouri. 
He is similar to a sales manager and calls on 
key feeders with territory salesmen. Elton is 
rounding out a quarter of a century of service 
with his company; so when it comes to “‘cattle 
talk,” he speaks with authority. 


“Our company was among the first to apply 
for adding Stilbosol to our feeds,” Elton re- 
ported. “We fed it to our cattle on our re- 
search farm before Stilbosol was released for 
public use. We still feed it. It gives us more 
gain and better feed conversion. As a matter 


of fact, we can’t afford to not feed Stilbosol. 


“When we first came out with Stilbosol in 
our feeds, we had an instant increase in our 
tonnage. The addition of Stilbosol definitely 
helped our sales picture. It really gave us a 
competitive edge. Of course, this is not true 
today because most feeds contain stilbestrol,”’ 
Elton continued. 


“Our feeds containing Stilbosol do a job. 
Around the territory, the average daily gain 
oi steers is about 2.5 to 3.0 pounds—with 
heifers, it’s about 2.4 to 2.75 pounds,” Elton 
concluded. 


(diethylstilbestrol premix) 


Stllbosol is Eli Lilly ond Company's trademark for diethylstil- 
bestrol premix which is manufactured and sold under exclusive 
license granted by lowe State College Research 

inc., under its U. S. Patent No. 2751303. 

Makers of HYGROMIX® (S. hyg: picus fi tion products) 


Micro-Pen® (special cooted procaine penicillin G) 
Streptomycin Sulfate ¢ Vitamin Bis 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY ©* A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY « INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Livestock really “live-it-up” 
when you feed 


Recent Progress in Dairy 
Cattle Nutrition 


By Dr. W. A. Hardison 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
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INGREDIENTS 
FEEDING CORN SUGAR MOLAS 
OROL) 
FEEDING CANE My 
(BL acusTRa 
CORN ON MEAL CORN G 


MOLASSES-RICH— made from highly nutritious 
ingredients: Feeding Corn Sugar Molasses 
(Hydrol), Feeding Cane Molasses (Black- 
strap), Corn Oil Meal, and Corn Gluten Meal. 
BONE-DRY — flows freely in hottest or coldest 
weather. Packed in 50-lb, moisture-resistant 
bags. SUGAR-SWEET—makes any animal 
ration more palatable; steps up feed and 
water consumption for bigger gains. 
DOUBLY-USEFUL— highly nu- 
tritious in rations forall farm 
animals; scientifically for- 
mulated to preserve the 
quality of silage. 


CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 


Best SERVICE 


ON 


VITAMINS 


ALL TYPES — ALL POTENCIES 


BOX 147 
CHILLICOTHE 
MISSOURI 
PHONE 1047 


PLUS 
PREMIXES 


In general, this report covers re- 
search work published during the 
last year. No attempt will be made 
to exhaustively review the results of 
dairy nutrition research which has 
appeared in the literature during this 
per‘od but rather to mention that 
work which is perhaps of greatest 
interest to feed men. 

This review is limited to the lactat- 
ing cow. 

Under most conditions of feeding, 
the nutritional factor which most 
often limits milk production is an in- 
adequate intake of energy. 

High-forage and high-concentrate 
rations are best compared on an esti- 
mated net energy basis. The results 
of studies in which several ratios of 
hay to concentrate were fed lend sup- 
port to the idea that digestible en- 
ergy and TDN over-evaluate forages 
relative to concentrates for milk pro- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This report by 
Dr. W. A. Hardison of the VPI dairy 
science department summarizes re- 
cent research on several aspects of 
dairy cattle feeding. The article is 
from a talk by Dr. Hardison at the 
1960 Virginia Feed Convention and 
Nutrition Conference. 


duction and that this is due apparent- 
ly to a difference in productive en- 
ergy input. 

It appears that the efficiency with 
which digestible energy or TDN is 
utilized for milk production may be 
related to the relative proportions of 
the organic acids produced during 
rumen fermentation and to the crude 
fiber content of the ration. 


The fat content of milk is generally 


TABLE 1. Effect of different concentrate to forage ratios on rate and efficiency 


dry matter from 


80 60 40 

TON consumed above maintenance (ib./cow/day)* ...... 13.6 16.2 18.1 
Milk production (Ib. FCM/cow/day) .........0seeeeereee 48.1 49.3 52.6 
3.5 3.0 2.9 


Efficiency (FCM/Ib. TDN above maintenance) * 


*Calculated from data. 


TABLE 2. Effect of different concentrate to forage ratios on rate and 


of ai fading ont Corne!! 

40 20 

DE? consumed above maintenance (therms/cow/day) ..... 30.7 26.8 23.2 
Milk production (Ib. FCM/cow/day) ..........0+5.eeeeee 44.3 46.0 45.8 
1.4 1.7 2.0 


Seeeey (FCM/therm DE above maintenance) 


*Estimated net energy. *Digestible energy. 


TABLE 3. Average feed consumption, milk production and energy utilization for 
milk production for cows fed different ratios of concentrates to hay— 
J. 


ENE from 


20 60 80 

Grain consumption (ib./cow/day) ..... 23.2 9.9 44 
Hay consumption (Ib./cow/day) 95 23.7 30.4 
Milk production (Ib. FCM/cow/day) ........0.0eeeceee 30.9 26.3 25.5 
0.40 0.35 0.34 


Net efficiency (therms/Ib. FCM) 


Rations were fed from approximately 2! days before calving throughout lactation (305 days). 


Experimental Average change 
Retion period (days) in fat content (%) 
28-32 Ib. ground and pelleted hay .........-....0-4e55 28 0 
26 Ib. ground and pelleted hay, 4 ib. ground corn..... 40 
28 Ib. ground and pelleted hay, 4 Ib. heated corn..... is —53 
34 —5! 
6 Ib. ground and pelleted hay, 18 ib. heated corn...... 17 —53 
6 Ib. long hay, 18 Ib. heated corm ... 28 —5 
6-7 Ib. long hay, 14-22 Ib. bread, | Ib. molasses........ 60 —30 
6 Ib. long hay, mixture of bread, potato meal and cooked 
polished rice fed so as to give 115% of the calcu- 
21 —33 to 40 


lated energy allowance 


TABLE 5. Performance and udder edema ratings of cows fed 3 levels of grain 


during the dry period—Schmidt and Schultz, Cornell 
Level of feedi 
Low Medium High 

Daily feed consumption during dry period 

0 5.9 12.8 
Weight gained during dry periods [(ib.) ............ 4! 60 98 
Weight lost during first 84 days of lactation (Ib.).. 52 72 144 
Production first 84 days 

Production during entire lactation 

12,022 12,005 12,167 

Udder edema ratings* 

Seven days after calving .............cccceeeee 1.85 1.8 2.06 


*i=no edema, 2—slight 


edema, 3=moderate edema. 
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depressed by the feeding of restricted 
amounts of forage, or by feeding the 
forage in a finely ground state. It ap- 
pears, however, that the type of con- 
centrate fed and/or the ratio of con- 
centrate to hay in the ration may be 
factors of more importance in chang- 
ing the composition of milk. 

Several workers have concluded 
that low-fat milk produced by the 


cows become extremely fat at calving 
time. 

The feeding of special glucose pre- 
cursors may be of some value in the 
control of ketosis under certain con- 
ditions. The two being used at the 
present time are sodium propionate 
and a mixture of sodium and cal- 
cium lactate. 

The results of one field study sug- 
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for rush shipments of 


When the heat is on 


4 above a means is the result of | gest that the continuous feeding of h 
an insufficient amount of acetic acid | Aureomycin may stimulate milk pro- ure ¢@ 
being produced in the rumen. Evi- | duction. It was not possible to ascer- Pp rus ed 
however, | tain the effect of Aureomycin on f 
which tends to refute the idea that a | herd health in this study. 
deficiency of acetic acid, as such, is Antibiotics seem to be of only lim- ree oyster shell aber ise 
me ited value in the prevention of bloat. 
; The feeding of rather large quan- | Certain animal and vegetable oils sound the alarm 
' tities of grain during the dry period, | have been found to be rather effec- 
, pe having no beneficial effect on | tive in reducing the incidence of bloat " 
subsequent milk or fat production, | jn poth grazing and feedlot cattle. for Shellbuilder. 
does not contribute to the incidence 
q or severity of udder edema. It ap- Appetite fs 
g pears that such a practice may con- Appetite-depressing factor(s) in SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 
q — to the incidence of ketosis if | grass silage have been suggested MARINE BUILDING 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
= TABLE 6. Effect of 3 levels of grain feeding during the dry period on the 
. incidence of infections and disease—Schmidt and Schultz, Cornell * 
Disease or infection Low Medium High 
GRAIN SOYBEANS 
TABLE 7. Effect of feeding 0.25 ib. sodium propionate daily for 6 wks. after 
calving (50 pairs of cows)—Schultz, Corneil Pees stp 
“Control 
MINNEAPOLIS <> 
4 Level of propionate 
§F Number cases of ketosis treated .........6..0cseecuee 9 was increased to % Ib. 
daily for 2 cows 
Average milk production (ib./day) for first 
five weeks following calving 55.1 59.8 
q i *Drenched with 2 Ib. sodium propionate per day for 5 to 10 days. 
a TABLE 8. Effect of feeding 0.50 Ib. sodium propionate daily to normal cows 
during alternate 2-week periods after calving—Schmidt and Schultz, Cornell 
Control feed Propionate feed 
Milk production (ib./cow/day) 53.6 53.5 
i Hay intake (ib./cow/day) 14.4 14.4 
; Silage intake (Ib./cow/day) 35.0 35.3 
Grain intake (Ib./cow/day) 17.3 17.3 
Body weight changes (ib./cow/period) ............ —0.8 


TABLE 9. Effect of feeding 0.25 Ib. sodium propionate daily for 6 weeks post- 
a partum (data given only for cows now showing clinical ketosis)—Richards, Delaware 
Treated Control 
Milk production (ib./cow/day; 6 wk. average) 43.4 40.3 
Blood ketones (mg. % whole blood) 6.17 6.69 
Blood glucose (mg. % whole blood) ..............ceecceeee 52.6 50.9 
Number animals showing loss of appetite and/or 
reduced production. 4 3 


TABLE 10. Effect of feeding diethyistilbestro! to identical-twin cows—(5 pairs) * 
hy —Browning et al., Kansas 


Treated? Control 
i Production of FCM (Ib./cow/period) ............000.ceeee0s 4,268 3,597 
Bod ight ch (Ib./ 86 108 
Efficiency (ib. FCM/Ib. TON) 1.25 1.09 The MARION MIXER is your best answer MIXES DRY MATERIALS 
i to any mixing problem. You need only one @ Feed 
| *Test period ran from 5éth day of lactation through remainder of the lactation; average length mixer in your plant or mill to satisfy all @ Minerals & Vitamins 
i} was 28.6 weeks. your mixing and blending requirements, the © Fertitizers 
; #10 mg. DES per 1,000 Ib. body weight daily. MARION MIXER. 
ABSOLUTE MIXING UNIFORMITY BLENDS DRY MATERIALS 
CROSS-BLENDING MIXING ACTION gives  @ Molasses 
terials the most thorough mix or @ Fish Solubles 
possible. The MARION MIXER will pate 
mula with absolute consistency . . . bate 
ENGINEERED BY SPECIALISTS IN "DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
i Penicillin 0.17 1.26 THE MANUFACTURE OF QUALITY 887 {ith Street, Marion, 
0.39 0.82 Please Send Me Literature on Marion 
0.07 156 HORIZONTAL MIXING EQUIPMENT , 
L and SBO Ig) 6.05 1.73 Mixing Equipment ib. capacity 
{NAME — 
*LO (g)—lard oil in grain, “2 Ib. per animal daily; LO (w)—tard oil in water, 2% level; MACHINERY (0. , 
| $BO (g)—soybean oil in grain, 2 Ib. per animal daily; penicillin, 75 or 125 mg. per animal daily; , ADDRESS __. 
| L and LO, L and $8O—lecithin plus lard oil and soybean oil. — 
| t0—no bloat; I—slight; 2—mild; 3—moderate; 4—+severe. 887 11th St. MARION, IOWA Phone DRake 7-0200 
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TABLE 12. Effect of forage on dry matter intake and performance of dairy cattle. 


Daily Daily Daily milk 
DM intake weight gain production 
(Ib.) (Ib.) 
Trial 1 (42-day reversal trial) 
Trial 2 (4x4 Lotin square, periods) 
May +0.27 23.4 
Wilted silage (25.0% DM) ........... d 1.28 
High moisture silage (17.9% DM) 0.09 
Wilted silage (25.0% DM) 1.36 
High moisture silage (17.9% DM) d 0.04 
High moisture silage + hay .............666600005 . 0.85 
Wilted silage + 5% water (25% DM) ............. 17.5 2.32 
Wilted silage + 10% water (20% DM) ............ 16.6 1.27 


TABLE 13. Effect of feeding various silage to hay ratios to milking cows (90 day trial) 
—tLassiter ond Hillman, Michigan 


Weight change 


Ration (DM basis) Daily DM intake FCM daily 
(Ib.) (Ib.) 
silage—25% hay 28.6 26.1 —20 
50% silage—50% hay 32.8 29.2 — 5 
41.0 30.7 +23 


TABLE 14. Milk production and weight changes of cows on pasture as influenced by 
grain feeding—Dowden et al., Kentucky 


——Levels of grain feeding* 


Zero Moderate Liberal 
Miik production (average ib. FCM/cow/day) 
1956—16 week experiment ...................... 33.2 32.7 36.1 
1957-20 week experiment ... 28.8 33.4 36.0 
Weight change (ib./cow/period) 
1956—16 week experiment +14 +53 +77 
1957-20 week experiment +43 +7! +82 


*Moderate—5 to 6 Ib. per cow daily; liberal—!0 to 12 Ib. per cow daily. 


since dry matter intake from such 
silage is usually lower than when 
comparable hay is fed. It appears 
that silage should be fed in conjunc- 
tion with hay for best results. How- 
ever, it is not possible at this time to 
state the optimum hay to silage ratio 
for all feeding situations. Some feel 
that at least 10 lb. of hay per cow 
daily should always be fed. 

The feeding of grain to cows graz- 
ing high quality pasture is question- 
able from an economical standpoint. 
It remains to be determined just 
what the pasture conditions (quan- 
tity and quality of herbage) are when 
the feeding of grain can be considered 
a profitable practice. 


Promotions for Two 


MILWAUKEE—Klau-Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap, Inc., advertising agency 
has named two of its staff members 
as vice presidents and account group 
managers, according to President 
George J. Callos. Promoted were Eu- 
gene E. Cooper and John D. Finley. 

Mr. Cooper is a 1947 agricultural 
journalism graduate of Iowa State 
University, Ames. He has been with 
the agency since 1954. Mr. Finley, 
who has been with the firm since 
1956, is a graduate of the University 
of Minnesota. 

Mr. Callos said the promotions will 
“provide even greater depth of serv- 
ice” to the agency’s agricultural cli- 
ents. 


<> 


TO MANAGE IDAHO FIRM 


CRAIGMONT, IDAHO—Robert T. 
Miller, 31, has been named manager 
of the Union Warehouse & Mercan- 
tile Co., replacing Andy Jacobs, who 
resigned to accept management of a 
plant in Othello, Wash. Mr. Miller is 
a graduate of Craigmont High School 
and attended Lewiston Normal Col- 
lege. He served in the Air Force three 
years and has been employed by the 
Union Warehouse nine years. 


for itself in 


6 months..” 


purchase of a mixer.’ 


Wh fast mixing 


or tumbling them . 
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402 N. 3rd, Quincy, Il. 


for 
FREE Easy to get into through large Note mine eddie at top 
CATA conveyor sleeve. ents for bbe most mod mix. 


“Our BROWER 
MIXER paid 


“Our Brower Mixer brought in many new customers and paid = 
itself in the first six months we used it. We have found the Brower 
Mixer to be fast, dependable and thorough. We are well pleased with 
its performance and recommend it to anybody contemplating the 


Says F. H. Birden 
Albuquerque 
Feed Store 
Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 


BROWER 


MIXER 


action, and low cost operation 
e Brower the WORLD’ S LARGEST SELLING MIXER! 
Sewer action WHIRLS the ingredients instead of just stirring 
. produces the most thorough mix obtain- 
able. Every sack has the same even mixture. 
FAST and ECONOMICAL —a perfect blend in about 10 
minutes at a power cost of only 3¢ to 5¢ a ton. Five sizes — 
700, 1200, 2000, 3000 and 4000 pounds-per-batch mixin 
capacities. Above-floor and below-floor models. Heavy welded 
steel construction — built for years of trouble-free service. 


Glass observation window at 
eye level provides easy in- 
spection of feed being mixed. 


Penn Bangor, Inc. 


Names Officers 


BANGOR, PA.—Penn Bangor, Inc., 
recently formed and using the pur- 
chased facilities of Bangor Steel 
Fabricators, has announced the elec- 
tion of the following officers: Milton 
Godshalk, ,president, and Paul H. 
Cooper, vice president. 

Mr. Godshalk, vice president of 
Flory Milling Co. here, has 22 years 
of experience in mill operation and 
design. In 1947 he originated God- 
shalk Sheet Metal Fabricators which 
he sold in 1950. Since then he has 
been identified with Flory. 

Mr. Cooper, a tool engineer, joined 
O. A. Newton & Son Co., Bridgeville, 
Del., in 1949 and was identified with 
the development of that company’s 
industrial and milling equipment de- 
partment. In 1959 he was appointed 
sales manager of the Agricultural 
Vac-U-Vator division of Dunbar-Kap- 
ple, Inc., Batavia, Ill. Dunbar-Kapple 
manufactures Vac-U-Vators, pneuma- 
tic grain handling equipment for the 
agricultural and marine industries. 
Mr. Cooper leaves this position to 
join Penn Bangor. His offices will be 
in Bangor. 

Penn Bangor, Inc., will continue 
operations of its predecessors in the 
manufacturing and distribution of 
bucket elevators, screw conveyors, 
belt conveyors and adds Vac-U-Vators 
to its line of products for the grain 
and feed trades. 


Garden Show Get by 
Oregon Feed Dealers 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Final ar- 
rangements are currently being com- 
pleted for the 10th annual Pacific 
Northwest Garden Supply Trade 
Show to be held Sept. 27 and 28 at 
the Masonic Temple here. 

The event, sponsored by the Ore- 
gon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn., is 
the only show of its type west of the 
Mississippi and one of two in the na- 
tion. 

Trade show chairman, Wes Hamil- 
ton, North Coast Seed Co., Portland, 
reports that interest in the fall event 
is at an all time high, with 94 indi- 
vidual booth reservations confirmed 
to date. The show’s over-all floor plan 
allows space for 108 booths and early 
indications are that by show time all 
available space will be reserved. 

The show committee is currently 
making plans to entertain some 2,200 
garden supply dealers from through- 
out the states of Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Califor- 
nia and Canada during the two days 
of the affair. Theme for the show will 
be “Profit Circus for 1961” and show 
decorations will carry out the circus 
motif with striped poles, animated 
animals, pennants and circus mus:c. 

The show committee also an- 
nounced that an authority in the field 
of garden supply merchandising has 
accepted an invitation to appear as 
a speaker on the popular merchan- 
dising clinic portion of the program. 
He is William Lane, Sunset Maga- 
zine, Menlo Park, Cal. 


FORM FEED FIRM 

DENVER—R. G. Lewis Grain & 
Produce, Inc., has filed articles of 
incorporation listing $45,000 capitali- 
zation to engage in trucking, broker- 
age, buying and selling feed, grain, 
produce, salt and packing house prod- 
ucts. Incorporators-directors are R. 
G. Lewis, 3285 West Mississippi; 
Naomi Lewis and B. J. Weaver. 
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Join the 
‘switch to 


NiCarb” 


When other coccidiostats fail you, push 
the NrCars button...not the panic button! 
No other coccidiostat can match the effec- 
tiveness of NiCans. 


And no other coccidiostat can equal the 
wide range of activity of NrCars in all 
kinds of weather, all-year-’round. 


Join the feed manufacturers and growers 
who are “switching to NrCars”...the 


: industry's No. 1 coxy-fighter—bar none! 
MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION, 
| & ‘ MERCK & CO., INC., RAHWAY, N. J. 


Soved on over Four Billion Birds! 
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Actual Size Doane's Expanded Dog Food 


Manufacturers!! 


Now You Can Have 
E-X-P-A-N-D-E-D 
TYPE DOG FOOD 
JUST LIKE THESE! 


Yes, custom packing of this new 
expanded type dog food is 
now yours for the asking. 


You supply us your formula 
and we will produce the new 
expanded type dog food— 
or, if preferred, we will also 
furnish the formula, 


Yes, now you too can sell the 
nation’s Number 1 selling 
type dog food . . . the new 
E-X-P-A-N-D-E-D type. 


For Complete Details Contact: 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI 


P. ©. Box 1108 
MAytair 46166 


USDA Ranks States in Output 


WASHINGTON — California last 
year outranked all other states in 
receipts for all farm products but 
Iowa led in livestock and meat ani- 
mals, according to figures announced 
by the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The top 10 states in all receipts 
were also the top 10 in receipts from 
livestock and livestock products 
though their ranking is different. 

With the exception of Wisconsin, 
which ranked 14th, these 10 states 
also led in receipts from meat ani- 
mals. 

Cash receipts from farm market- 
ings of meat animals totaled $11,036 
million in 1959, down slightly from 
1958 but the third highest on record. 
Meat animals provided for 32.6% of 


the $33.8 billion total received from 
the sale of all products plus gov- 
ernment payments. 

Cattle and calves were the largest 
single source of receipts, providing 
23.3% of all returns for the year. 
Hogs ranked fourth behind dairy 
products and poultry production. To- 
gether, receipts from livestock and 
livestock products totaled $18,855 
million or 55.7% of the total. 

Except for 1934, farm sales of live- 
stock and livestock products have 
made up over half of the farm mar- 
ketings each year since 1926, The 
proportion of receipts from cattle and 
calves has grown from 13.8% in 1920- 
24 to 23.3% last year. Proportion of 
each of the other major groups has 
declined over the years. 

While livestock and livestock prod- 


Rank of States in Cash Receipts from Farm Marketings of Meat Animals, Livestock and 
Livestock Products, and All Commodities, 1959 


—Livestock and—— 


Meat anima! livestock products 
Cash Cash 
Rank State receipts State receipts State 
mil. dol. mil. dol. 

3 Nebraska ..........- 703 

5 Minnesota ...... » 616 Minnesota 

6 Missouri 556 Nebraska ... 

7 524 Nebraska ........- 803 Kansas ...... 

8 California 487 757 Missouri 

10 South Dakota ....... 4i8 625 

Colorado 330 New York ........- 593 North Carolina 

12 285 Pennsylvania ...... 582 

13 Oklahoma ........... 282 578 New York 

14 Whecensin 280 South Dakota ...... 489 

15 185 Michigan 393 Pennsylvania .....+ 774 
16 174 Georgia ..........- 386 727 
7 North Dakota ...... 163 Colorado ........++ 384 718 
18 142 Oklahoma ......... 360 Michigan ........6. 705 
9 Tennessee ........++ 140 North Carolina 297 Oklahoma ......... 635 
20 138 Kentucky .........+ 287 Mississippi ........- 634 
21 137 Alabama ........+. 286 South Dakota ...... 604 
22 132 Mississippi ........ 254 Colorado 
23 Mississippi ......... 128 Tennessee 253 Kentucky 
24 New Mexico ........ 124 WED. Besccccccee 241 North Dakota 
25 Georgia 121 Arkansas .......... 228 Washington 
26 Wyoming 7 Florida... 217 Tennessee 
27 Pennsylvania 114 Montana ........+. 216 Alabama 
28 Oregon 107 North Dakota 215 Virginia 
29 Florida 93 Washington 215 Oregon 
30 North Carolina 93 Idaho ....... 201 Idaho ..... 
31 Louisiana v1 Oregon 196 Arizona 
32 Virginia 88 Maryland ......... 179 Montana ........+6+ 404 
33 Arkansas 88 New Jersey ....... 168 Louisiana .......... 386 
34 Washington 86 168 South Carolina 355 
35 New York 78 Lowisiana «.......... 149 New Jersey ....... 293 
36 WR (adesccdccatecce 63 New Mexico ...... 145 Maryland ........+. 262 
37 South Carolina ...... 45 Wyoming ......... 134 New Mexico ...... 254 
39 Maryland .........+. 38 Maine 112 Wyoming 163 
40 West Virginia ....... 29 Vermont 108 160 
4) New Jersey ......... 17 South Carolina ..... 104 Massachusetis ..... 157 
42 12 Massachusetts ..... 103 Connecticut ....... 155 
43 Massachusetts ...... 12 Connecticut ....... 100 Vermont 18 
44 Connecticut ........ 7 West Virginia ..... 85 West Virginia ..... 109 
45 7 Delaware ......... 71 Delaware ........+. 108 
46 PT eee a New Hampshire ... 49 New Hampshire 58 
47 New Hampshire ..... a 46 53 
48 Rhode Island ....... 2 Rhode Island ...... 14 Rhode Island ...... 21 

11,036 18,855 33,146 


ucts rank high as a source of cash 
receipts, this does not mean they ex- 
ceed crops in value of production. 
The total of $18,855 million is the 
sum of cash receipts from marketings 
and represents the value of feeds fed 
as well as the value of all other items 
in production. Sales of feeder cattle 
bought in Montana and later resold 
as slaughter cattle in Iowa would be 
cash receipt items in each state. Sales 
of animals from milking herds are 
credited to cattle and calves. 


Texas Conference 


Set for Oct. 5-7 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS—A 
program designed to cover the field 
of poultry and animal nutrition, in- 
cluding developments related to the 
new feed additive amendment and 
changes in feeding practices, has been 
designed fcr the Texas Nutrition 
Conference, scheduled for Oct. 5-7 at 
Texas A&M College. 

Dr. J. R. Couch, Texas A&M pro- 
fessor of poultry science and chair- 
man of the conference, says the com- 
mittee “has made every effort to ar- 
range a program which will be de- 
voted to the discussion of subjects of 
current interest to the feed industry.” 

The program will include reports 
on field diagnosis and observations 
by three veterinarians: Dr. L. C. 
Grumbles, veterinary school, Texas 
A&M; Dr. E. F. Waller, Sterling- 
Winthrop Research Institute, and 
Dr. Bernard Koch of Koch Labora- 
tories. 

Other speakers who Dr. Couch an- 
nounced as having been scheduled to 
appear on the program include: Dr. 
Elton Johnson, professor and head, 
department of poultry husbandry, 
University of Minnesota; Dr. Brady 
Anthony, department of animal hus- 
bandry and nutrition, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute; Dr. R. H. Grum- 
mer, head, department of animal hus- 
bandry, University of Wisconsin, and 
Dr. George Davis, animal nutrition 
laboratory, University of Florida. 

Other guest speakers and Texas 
scientists also will be on the program. 

The conference is to be conducted 
in the ballroom of Texas A&M’s Me- 
morial Student Center. Sponsorship 
is shared by the college’s depart- 
ments of animal husbandry, biochem- 
istry and nutrition, dairy science and 
poultry science in cooperation with 
the Texas Grain & Feed Assn., Fort 
Worth, and the Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., Kansas City. 


IDAHO FIRM EXPANDS 

NEZPERCE, IDAHO — The Nez- 
perce Rochdale Co. has purchased the 
Orofino station from Prairie Flour 
Mills, Lewiston, and the new owners 
have already commenced operation of 
the plant, according to Louis Phillips, 
manager. The Orofino installation 
adds 155,000 bu. to the operation, 
making a total of 1,560,000 bu. 


_ Data accumulated during yea years-of 
continuous study eonfirmt: the 
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BORDEN EXECUTIVES—Theodore G. Montague, right, board chairman of 
the Borden Co., and Harold W. Comfort, company president, inspect one of 
the thousands of laying hens under nutritional observation at the Borden 
Special Products Co.’s nutritional research laboratory near Elgin, Til. Show- 
ing examples of the poultry and livestock nutritional experimentation ac- 
tivities are, from left, Dr. William J. Monson, director of the lab, and D. R. 


Boyd, director of the special project. 


Borden Co. Adds to 
Budget for Research 


ELGIN, ILL.—The Borden Co. 
which appropriated a record amount 
for research and development during 
1960, has earmarked an even greater 
sum for this activity in 1961, accord- 
ing to Harold W. Comfort, president. 

“Research and development are 
costly but promise great dividends in 
growth and public acceptance and 
confidence,” Mr. Comfort said, during 
a recent tour of the company’s nu- 
tritional research laboratory main- 
tained in Elgin, Ill., by the Borden 
Special Products Co., a division of 
the Borden Co. 

The importance of. the experimen- 
tal work in poultry and livestock nu- 
trition carried out at the laboratory 
was underscored by Mr. Comfort, 
who, with the company’s board of di- 
rectors, visited the Elgin labs and 
the test farm that is devoted to stud- 
ies of animal feed supplements. 

Referring to the added appropri- 
ations for research, Mr. Comfort 
commented: “Our group is gratified 
that these funds are being spent as 
productively as they are in Elgin. 
We consider the work being done a 
solid investment in Borden’s future.” 
He added: “The company has in its 
product line, and in distribution 
throughout the country, many prod- 
ucts that were born and developed 
in the nutritional research laboratary 
and the product development labora- 
tory in downtown Elgin.” 

Mr. Comfort expressed apprecia- 
tion to Dr. Raymond J. Kunz, presi- 
dent of the Borden Special Products 
Co. and host to the group, and to Dr. 
Hartley W. Howard, director of re- 
search for Borden Special Products 
Co.; Dr. William J. Monson, director 
of the nutritional research labora- 
tory; Dr. Clifford Bauer, director of 
the product development laboratory; 


William Sommer, division field direc- 
tor of production, and Dr. Charles 
Wilson, director of quality control 
for the division. 

Dr. Howard explained that Borden 
entered the animal feed supplements 
field in 1936 as a logical outgrowth 
of the 80 years it had chalked up at 
that time in the field of human nu- 
trition. The Borden Co. manufactures 
a complete line of supplements for 
animal and poultry feeds. 


<i 


John Bonner Resigns 
At Newman Feed Mill 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS— John 
Bonner, manager of the Newman 
Feed Mill, is resigning his position 
and will devote full time to the West- 
ern Livestock Commission, it has 
been announced. He will be a part- 
ner in the commission company, but 
will keep his interest in the feed mill. 

New manager of the mill will be 
Walter Thompson, former head of 
the feed and grain department at the 
San Angelo Wool Co. 

The Newman Feed Mill is one of 
the few mills in the nation that man- 
ufactures a feed for rodeo calves. 
Many roping clubs in the Southwest 
buy calves to rope in competition, so 
a ration high in energy, but not fat- 
tening, is used for the calves. 

The Newman Feed Mill also con- 
tracts for calves in Florida and 
trucks them to the Southwest for re- 
sale to customers. 


FIRM INCORPORATED 

SANTA ROSA, CAL. — The Ben- 
nett Valley Feed Co. here recently 
incorporated. Fred Vitellini is presi- 
dent; his brother, Lawrence, vice 
president, with Orlando Antonini, 
secretary. The firm has operated in 
the Santa Rosa area for several years 
as a partnership. The corporation was 
capitalized at $200,000. 


| California Packers Join 


Drive to Raise Funds 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. — The 
Western States Meat Packers Assn. 
is working to finish raising $10,000 
to permit the addition of a swine spe- 
cialist on the animal husbandry staff 
of the University of California in 
Davis. 

California swine growers have al- 
ready pledged $3,000 of the needed 
amount and the packers’ association 
will attempt to raise the $7,000 bal- 
ance from California packers who 
slaughter and process pork, from feed 
companies and pharmaceutical 
houses. 

Nearly 90% of the pork and pork 
products consumed in California is 
imported from outside the state, 
chiefly from the Midwest. The pack- 
ers’ association has long sought to 
increase California hog production to 
make the state more self-sufficient in 
pork. 

At present, less than 600,000 hogs 
are raised annually in California with 
consumption just short of the equiva- 
lent of 6,000,000 hogs. 


Experts say that sanitation and 
control of disease are the twin keys 
to an expanded California hog in- 
dustry. A new swine specialist on the 
Davis agricultural extension service 
staff would work with farmers who 
are in, or contemplating getting into, 
hog production. 

University authorities have agreed 
to budget permanently a swine spe- 
cialist, together with laboratory as- 
sistance, on the Davis staff, if the in- 
dustry demonstrates its support by 
raising the first year’s cost. 


Joins Dunlap Firm 


STAMFORD, CONN.—Dr. Wilbur 
H. Miller has joined Dunlap & Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Stamford, Conn., as a 
senior scientist in the management 
and planning research division. 
Among his activities, Dr. Miller will 
be responsible for studies in the field 
of research and development manage- 
ment. 

Dr. Miller formerly was technical 
director, products for agriculture, 
Cyanamid International, a division of 
American Cyanamid Co., where he 
was responsible for all technical de- 
velopment programs outside the U.S. 
and Canada for agricultural chemi- 
cals, veterinary products, animal feed 
products and food industry products. 


Named by V-C Bag 


RICHMOND, VA.—Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Corp., bag division, has 
announced the promotion of Charles 
H. Kelley to assistant manager. Mr. 
Kelley has been a salesman, sales an- 
alyst and sales manager for the firm 
since his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Richmond in 1952. 
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_ More 
With Hi-Mo-Lass 


More and more dealers are mak- 
ing handsome profits by han- 
dling HI-MO-LASS. This dried 
molasses product is fine grained, 
dry and dustless; guaranteed 
free-flowing in any weather... 
a perfect feed supplement, an 
ideal silage preservative. Avail- 
able in either pellet or regular 
form. With 42% or more sugar 
content and rich in natural min- 
erals, HI-MO-LASS is a product 
thet will make money for your 
feeders . . . making repeat sales 
a sure thing. 


> 

FREE GIFTS 

HI-MO-LASS recelve 
wable free gifts! With the $ 


We Will Make 
Your Own Brand 


You manufacturers who would 
like to add a fast-selling dried 
molasses productto your feed 
line, can do so with ease. Black- 
strap molasses with corn oil 
meal or soybean millfeed can 
be made under your label. Con- 
tact us for full particulars. 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI 
P. ©. Box 1108 
MAytair 46166 


Heterocher a! Corporation 
Ee 111 E. Hawthorne Ave., Valley Stream, N.Y 
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Florida Study Questions Discrimination 
In Market Price for Lightweight Pigs 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—Today pigs 
weighing less than 180 lb. or more 
than 240 Ib. are automatically dis- 
criminated against through prices on 
the slaughter market. The latter 
makes sense but the former may not, 
according to Dr. H. D. Wallace and 
G. E. McCabe of the department of 
animal husbandry and nutrition at 
the University of Florida, who have 
completed a study on the influence of 
slaughter weight on economy of pro- 
duction and merit of the carcasses 
produced. 

The scientists reported on their 
work as follows: 

Heavier pigs have higher dressing 
percentages but the carcasses tend to 
be overfinished, making extra trim- 
ming necessary for salable products. 
Lighter weight pigs dress slightly 
lower but the carcasses are leaner 
and cuts require less trimming. 

This question of slaughter weight 
is of concern to the producer, meat 
packer and consumer. The producer 
looks at the problem strictly from 
the standpoint of net returns from 
the feeding operation. He tends to 
sell hogs at that weight which yields 
the most profit. 

The meat packer is interested in 
yield of the four lean cuts; ham, loin, 
picnic and butt, on both a live weight 
and carcass weight basis. Fat trim is 
more of a liability than an asset to- 
day. The packer is also vitally con- 
cerned with handling and processing 
costs. It costs the packer relatively 


more per pound of salable product to 
process a 150-pound hog than it does 
a 250-pound hog. 

The consumer's interest in the 
problem is quite clearcut—lean high 
quality pork at the cheapest price 
possible. Thus it is evident that the 
problem is not a simple one and that 
varied interests are involved. Basical- 
ly, it would seem that the producer 
needs much more incentive to pro- 
duce the kind of pork that the con- 
sumer wants to eat. 

A study has recently been com- 
pleted at this station to determine the 
influence of slaughter weight on eco- 
nomy of production and merit of the 
carcasses produced. 

The results are interesting and pro- 
vocative. 

One hundred and twenty-eight pigs 
were slaughtered in this study which 
was conducted from October, 1958 to 
June, 1959. Hogs were slaughtered at 
live weights of 150, 180, 210 and 240 
pounds. Results are summarized in 
the table. 

Hogs fed to the heavier weights 
(210 and 240 Ib.) gained significantly 
faster than those fed to the lighter 
weights (150 and 180 lb.). The feed 
requirement per unit gain increased 
as the slaughter weight increased. 
Hogs fed to the heaviest weight of 
240 Ib. required 3.41 lb. of feed per 
pound gain, those fed to the lightest 
weight of 150 lb. required 3.17 Ib. 

Total returns per animal over ini- 
tial cost of pig and feed costs in- 
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P.O. Box 53 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
PEASIZE CAKE 


43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 
The High - Fat, High - Protein, High - Energy 
Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and 


DOG FOOD RATIONS 


PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Coast 
AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the year 
from our centrally located plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Phone 23391 


and Carcass Characteristics of Swine 


Slaughter weight, Ib 150 180 
Average initial weight, Ib. ....-.-.---eeeenceeee 44.8 45 
Feed per Ib gain, Ib. 3.17 3.24 
Selling price per cwt. live weight, doliars........ 15.00 15.50 
Returns per pig over feed and initial cost 

Of pig, dollars® 1.40 4.15 
Dressing per COMt .....eceeecccerereseeseeeeree 70.6 70.8 
Carcass length, inches .........-.seeeeeeereeees 26.7 28.2 
Average backfat thickness, inches ........-.-+«+- 1.13 1.27 
Per cent lean cuts (carcass weight basis) ...... 53.7 53.4 
Per cent lean cuts (live weight basis) .......... 38.0 37.8 
Par cant fal 17.4 17.8 
Weight of hams per hog, Ib. 21.5 25.8 
Weight of loins per hog, Ib. .........-..--+4- 17.2 20.6 
Weight of Boston butts per hog, Ib. ............. 7.0 8.1 
Weight of picnic shoulders per hog, ib. ....... 10.5 12.9 
Weight of bellies per hog, Ib. ........-+..600e 12.5 15.9 x 

80.3 79.5 76.4 73.8 


Adjusted cut valuet 


*Initial cost of pigs—$!0 per head; feed costs—$69 per ton. 

+A study of Breidenstein of the Illinois Station revealed that the relative sale value of the 
four lean cuts suggested the following value ratios: Picnic shoulder—1!.000; Boston butt—1.363; 
Loin— 1.699 and Ham—!.642. By using these values and the lean cut yields for the hogs slaugh- 
tered at different weights the adjusted cut values shown were calculated. ; 


creased as slaughter weights in- 
creased, but at a diminishing rate. 
Hogs fed to 180 Ib. returned $2.75 
per head more than those fed to 150 
Ib. Hogs fed to 210 Ib. returned $1.09 
per head more than those fed to 180 
Ib. and hogs fed to 240 Ib. returned 
$0.80 more per head than those fed to 
210 Ib. 

Dressing percent, carcass length, 
backfat thickness, loin eye area and 
percent fat trim increased with in- 
creased slaughter weight. Percent 
lean cuts decreased as slaughter 
weights increased, indicating that the 
light weight hogs (150 and 180 Ib.) 
produced the meatier carcasses. The 
adjusted cut values clearly indicate 
that the pork from the light weight 
hogs was more valuable per unit of 
weight. However, the on-foot sale 
price of the 150-Ib. pigs was $1.00 less 
per cwt. than the 240-lb. pigs. Prob- 
ably not all of the 150-lb. hogs that 
go into Florida or national markets 
approach the quality of the animals 
involved in this study. Thus, there is 
some justification for the discrimina- 
tion against the light weight hog. 
Nevertheless this study has clearly 
demonstrated that marketing hogs at 
lighter weights, coincident with good 
breeding, feeding and management 
practices, may be an important part 
of the answer to the pressing problem 
of producing meatier pork products. 


PRODUCES EVERY MAJOR TYPE 
OF FEED IN DEMAND TODAY 


+ Hard Pellets (with or without Liquids) 

+ Wenger Blended Mash Feeds (1 or 2 Liquids) 

+ Hi-Molasses Pellets (Optional) 
The Wenger Multi-Duty Means Maximum Flexibility 
for the Medium Sized Mill to Produce Top Quality 
Feeds of Every Type, With Major Savings in Initial 
Equipment Costs, Electrical Components Costs, and 
Installation Costs. Wenger Engineered for Years 


of Heavy Duty Operation. 


Minimum Investment Plus Maximum Utility Means Sound Economy 


Nger Yyixer Mfg. 


SABETHA, KANSAS 


PHONE 111 


Standard of the Industry for Liquid Feed 
Mixing, Pelleting and Cooling Equipment. 


Egg Marketing Based 
On ‘Quality Control’ 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
The prediction that Texas egg pro- 
ducers will market their eggs in the 
future on a basis of “quality control” 
rather than of graded eggs was made 
recently by a Purdue University sci- 
entist to representatives at a poultry 
industry meeting on the campus of 
the A&M College of Texas. 

Dr. B. B. Bohren, of Purdue’s poul- 
try science department, said many 
poultrymen in the Midwest and on 
the West Coast already have changed 
to the “fresh faficy” method of sell- 
ing eggs to lower cost of production. 

The method he described eliminates 
hand candling of eggs in favor of a 
sampling to determine if a shipment 
of eggs contains the albumin neces- 
sary to meet the standards. The re- 
duced handling cuts the cost of pro- 
duction about 3¢ a dozen. 

The process already has entered 
some Texas egg operations, said Dr. 
John H. Quisenberry, head of A&M’s 
department of poultry sciences. Poul- 
trymen are buying chicks of known 
breed and controlling their feed, 
management and marketing to pro- 
duce eggs for the “fresh fancy” mar- 
ket, he said. 

The average laying period of a 
hen of such eggs is limited to 14 
months, than the quality becomes 
lower and the cost of replacement 
birds is high, Dr. Bohren pointed out. 
“So egg producers are going to have 
to determine if they can make a 
profit out of the 14-month laying pe- 
riod or sell additional eggs of less 
fancy pack until the hen is uneco- 
nomical to keep.” 

He said the albumin sample and 
fresh fancy method may replace the 
graded method now used in Texas. 

Dr. Quisenberry also told the poul- 
trymen that egg producers are going 
to have to take a closer look at all 
phases of cost of production to stay 
in business. He said research shows 
that when cost of feed, flock depre- 
ciation, labor, buildings and equip- 
ment and miscellaneous items are 
included, cost of producing a dozen 
24-oz. eggs is 26.2¢. 


ICC Ruling Extends 
Rail Shipper Credit 

SAN FRANCISCO —A recent In- 
terstate Commerce Commission rul- 
ing will allow the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Co. to extend credit to cer- 

The ruling allows the company to 
lengthen the time credit can be 
granted on carload traffic to those 
shippers on the railroad’s approved 
credit list. Those now receiving 48 
hours credit will be able to get 96 
hours. Those getting 96 hours credit 
will be able to get 120 hours. 
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A Superior Dry Vitamin A Feed Supplement 


PROVEN STABILITY: Dawe’s FIXTAY retains a high degree of potency over 
' extended periods under normal and elevated temperature and humidity conditions. 
Even in high mineral mixtures, containing as much as 40% trace minerals, Dawe’s 
; FIXTAY maintained this remarkable stability: 


MIXTURE No. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 


Percent of Vitamin A 
remaining after 3 months 98.6 97.8 95.4 98.6 95.6 95.4 


COMPLETE AVAILABILITY: Biological tests prove Dawe’s FIXTAY is 
f fully available to the animal for early absorption in the digestive tract. 


UNIFORM DISPERSION: Dawe’s FIXTAY is of a particle size and shape 
which readily disperses and remains uniformly distributed. 


f Dawe’s FIXTAY is available in all practical potencies. Write for samples and 
quotations on the potency of your choice. 


Plants and warehouses strategically located 
throughout the United States to serve 
you without delay. 


DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INO. 
4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


World’s Oldest and 
Largest Specialists in Vitamin 
Products for Feeds 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 
| BELGIUM—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp ITALY—Via G. Negri 4, Milan MEXICO—Apartado Postal 30209, Mexico 7, D.F. VENEZUELA—Apartado 3050, Caracas 
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No. 7052—Bulk Feed 
Bodies 


A new “C-70” series of bulk feed 
bodies designed for mill to dealer 
service, as well as farm delivery, has 
been announced by Simonsen Manu- 
facturing Co. The equipment is avail- 
able in five to 15 ton capacities, in 
single and tandem models. Accord- 
ing to the company, certain design 
and construction features make the 
series rugged enough to handle both 
bulk feed and fertilizer. Heavy duty 
industrial type hydraulic equipment 
makes it possible to deliver bulk pel- 


SIM ONSEN 


AND 


ad 
leted fertilizer to farmers or spread- 
er trucks. Capacities of the hydraulic 
augers have been increased to per- 
mit unloading of 1,500 Ib. a minute. 
Sides are rigidly constructed so there 
is no need for cross chains. Sides are 
also designed to provide multiple 
compartment arrangements every 6 
in. Full open endgates allow using 
of pellet tractor for sacked orders. 
Over-all lower heights make it pos- 
sible to clear 10 ft. doors. In addi- 
tion, the unloading auger is set to one 
side for easier sack loading, the com- 
pany says. Three compartments and 


WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW PRODUCTS «+ NEW SERVICE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


three floor traps are standard; but 
extra floor traps can be obtained as 
optional equipment, as well as a twin 
post hoist and a reversing mechanism 
for the floor auger, so that bulk ma- 
terial can be unloaded into a pit. 
Full information can be obtained by 
checking No. 7052 on the coupon and 
mailing. 


No. 7055—Feed 
Pelletizing Binder 


A feed pelletizing binder has been 
announced by Consolidated Water 
Power & Paper Co. The product, ac- 
cording to company literature, is ex- 
pected to offer savings in animal 
feed pelletizing. Derived from the 
sulphite wood pulping process, the 
product is available for immediate 
delivery. Samples and information 
about the product can be obtained 
by checking No. 7055 on the coupon 
and mailing. 


No. 7056—Standard 
Utility Building 

Two multi-purpose steel utility 
buildings have been announced by 
Behlen Manufacturing Co. Both mod- 
els, 39 ft. and 52 ft. wide, are avail- 
able in any length desired. The units 
are suited for farm or industrial 
storage, repair shops, machine sheds 
and other uses. They feature an un- 
obstructed interior, 24 ft. by 14 ft. or 
16 ft. by 14 ft. doors, and a 14 ft. 
sidewall, the company says. The self- 
framing buildings are constructed 
from prefabricated metal panels. 


They are bolted together at the con- 
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struction site for fast erection, the 
company says. They do not utilize 
any structural steel, have an outer 
shell much heavier than other steel 
buildings and are easily expanded, 
the company says. Optional walk-in 
doors, windows and roof ventilators 
are available. For more information, 
check No. 7056 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7057—Swine 
Management Materials 


A management “Swine-O-Meter,” 
recently developed by Dr. Joseph E. 
Burnside, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity swine specialist, is now on the 
market as part of a packet of swine 
management materials, being offered 
by the SIU Foundation, copywriter 
of the invention. Besides the Swine- 
O-Meter, the packet includes two 
sets of swine management forms— 
one for litter management and one 
for breeding herd—and a swine rec- 
ord book. The Swine-O-Meter is a 
type of circular slide rule adapted 
to the needs of modern swine pro- 
duction and is useful to swine pro- 
ducers who follow an early weaning- 
multiple farrowing system, SIU says. 
By setting a rotating disc, calibrated 
in days and months, at the hog 
breeding date all other dates for 
production and management prac- 
tices are shown at one setting. In- 
formation on prices can be obtained 
by checking No. 7057 and mailing. 


No. 7058—Feeder, 
Rotary Valve Bulletin 


A bulletin describing and illustrat- 
ing a complete line of roll and vane 
type feeders and rotary valves is 
being offered by Fuller Co. The feed- 
ers, built of cast iron or iron and 
steel combinations, are designed to 
handle a large variety of dry pulver- 
ized and granular materials. The bul- 
letin describes various types of feed- 
ers and lists materials handled by 
them. Five photos and 20 drawings 
of different type feeders are used, 
and five tables give dimension and 
capacity figures. For copies, check 
No. 7058 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7051—Low-Level 
Antibiotic Clearance 


“Gallimycin-10” is now cleared in 
the range of four to 20 grams a ton 
for continuous feeding as a chick 
growth stimulant, Abbott Labora- 
tories has announced. After more 
than two years of extensive studies 
at more than a dozen agricultural 
colleges and experiments, plus com- 
mercial trials involving more than 40 
million birds, the product has been 


commercially evaluated as a low-level 
growth stimulant in every major 
broiler area, the company says. In 
the studies, low-levels of Gallimycin 
produced significant improvements in 
both growth rate and feed conversion, 
company literature explains. The av- 
erage for all trials was an improve- 
ment of 5.8% in growth and better 
than 4% in feed conversion. Gallimy- 
cin requires no withdrawal at the 
five gram level and the company rec- 
ommends continuous feeding from 
day of age to marketing. It is avail- 
able in 50 lb. containers. Complete 
information and prices available by 
checking No. 7051 on the coupon and 
mailing. 


No. 7050—"Eggtober”" 
Program 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., has an- 
nounced the launching of the third 
nationwide campaign to _ establish 
“Eggtober” as a standout month on 
the nation’s fall calendar. The com- 
pany has adopted the theme “Eggs— 
A Wise and Thrifty Buy” as part of 
its third annual effort to promote 
EGGtober. The program will em- 
phasize more efficient production of 
high-quality eggs and greater con- 
sumption of eggs in the household, 
the company says. The Poultry and 
Egg National Board will cooperate to 
bring EGGtober to the attention of 
the general public. Features of the 
program include the choosing of a 
Miss EGGtober; the “Happy Egg for 
'60” symbol to be used in retail food 
stores as an inducement and reminder 
to shoppers to pick up an extra dozen 
eggs for the family; and considerable 
advertising in various media. For 
more information, check No. 7050 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7059—Face Fly 
Repellent 


Myzon Laboratories has announced 
the development of a face fly repel- 
lent. According to company litera- 
ture, MGK 264 plus Pyrethrins was 
added to MGK 326. The resultant 


preparation, the company says, when 
used as directed protects livestock 
from face flies up to 24 hours. A 
plastic bottle brush applicator is in- 
cluded with every gallon. For details, 
check No. 7059 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7049—Sewing 
‘Attachment 

The development of a sewing at- 
tachment designed to simplify and 
speed closure of multiwall paper ship- 
ping bags has been announced by 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. The “Sew-Rite” 
attachment, which is mounted on the 
sewing pedestal, permits the bag to 
adjust itself properly before engaging 
the sewing machine, consumes less 
operator time by carrying the bag 
to the sewing machine, and reduces 
thread and needle breakage due to 
improper handling of bag by operator 
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FEED LOT FEEDING TRIAL PROVES: 


GOST, WHER 


FED MORTO 


Photo courtesy of Denver Post 


How the feeding trial started. On July 23, 1959, Mr. 
Kenneth Monfort agreed to make a comprehensive di- 
vided lot test comparing Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt 
and plain salt. From a shipment of good quality Angus 
heifers received from San Saba, Texas (averaging about 
550 Ibs.) Mr. Monfort had 146 placed in lot #67 and 148 
in lot #70. 

For a period of forty-three days before the actual test 
was to start, all 294 cattle were fed identical rations 
with plain salt. 

After 43 days the test began with the cattle being 
weighed up. The cattle in lot #67 remained on plain salt 
while the cattle in lot #70 received Morton T-M Salt 
instead. All other feeds were identical. The average daily 
ration consisted of 9 lbs. silage (green chop silage and silage 
out of pit), 16 lbs. grain mixture (approximately 10% 
dried beet pulp, 35% corn and 55% milo), 11% lbs. de- 
hydrated alfalfa and 1 lb. of shorts pellets with stilbestrol. 


At the end of the feed lot trial on December 8, both 
lots of cattle were weighed out and feeding costs were 
calculated. The T-M fed cattle in lot #70 registered an 
average extra gain of 9.26 lbs. more than the cattle in 
lot #67 which were fed plain salt! What’s more, the cost 
of gain for lot #67 was $19.97 per cwt. compared to $18.63 
per cwt. for the cattle fed Morton T-M Salt in lot #70! 


The savings with Morton T-M were a profitable $1.34 
per cwt. of gain! 


SALT 


Average more than 9 Ibs. extra gain 
per head at a saving of $1.34 per cwt. 
of gain during 109 day trial at Monfort 
Feed Lots, Inc., Greeley, Colorado. 


The cost of feeding Morton T-M Salt for the entire 
109 day test was less than 17¢ per head more than the 
cost of feeding plain salt for 109 days! For an extra 17¢ 
per head for Morton T-M, the Monforts saved $1.34 per 
ewt. of gain and got more than 9 lbs. of extra gain per 
head. Figure it out for yourself how much more you can 
make feeding Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt! 


“This divided lot test sold us 
= on the value of Morton T-M 
—~4 Salt. Using these test results, 
believe that we couldn’t afford 
2 = to feed cattle plain salt, even if 
* we got it free.” 


=A 


Show this to your customers. Let them know these 
test results were obtained from the exclusive formulation 
of trace minerals and salt available only in Morton T-M 
Salt. When customers read about this test, they’I] want 
Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt for sure. So be sure 
you have enough on hand, Order now from your Morton 
salesman or write: 


Morton Salt Company—Chicago 6, Illinois 
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during the sewing, the company says. 
The operator guides the filled bag in- 
to the co-acting V-belts of the attach- 
ment. From that point, the bag is au- 
tomatically fed into the machine. The 
operator is free to grasp and lead the 
next bag into the attachment. For de- 
tails, check No. 7049 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7053—Leptospirosis 
Vaccine 


Leptospira pomona bacterin, a new 
vaccine developed by American Cy- 
anamid Co. for use against leptospi- 
rosis in livestock, has been made 
available to the trade. The product 
will be sold under the trademark of 
“Lebac” and will be available to 
farmers through all veterinary prod- 
uct outlets. The product is a chemi- 
cally-killed whole-broth culture of 
leptospira pomona organisms recom- 
mended for use in protecting cattle 
and swine against the disease, the 
company says. Dosage is 5 cc intro- 
duced intramuscularly or subcutane- 
ously in cattle and intramuscularly 
in swine. Immunity begins to devel- 
op shortly after vaccination with 
maximum protection in 12 to 14 days 
Antibiotics do not interfere with im- 
munity and are recommended for 
treating swine with leptospirosis, the 
company says. Aureomycin chlorte- 
tracycline as an additive in rations 
was cleared by the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration in 1958. Check 
No. 7053 and mail for details. 


No. 7054—Formula 
Feed Movie 


Bill Larson has produced a 15-min- 
ute color slide story featuring “Meat, 
Milk and Eggs,” and is marketing it 
with feed manufacturers in the Mid- 
western area. The filmed story is de- 
signed to explain the importance of 
the formula feed industry and the 
new opportunities in agricultural 
business. Entitled “Opportunity 
Knocks . . . At Home Plate,” the film 
is also designed to be a student re- 
cruiter. It incorporates the local state 
land grant university, and tells the 
program of study and preparation 
youth must follow in order to belong 
to the feed industry. Each “package”’ 
is designed to be tailor-made to each 
manufacturer’s operations with on- 
the-spot pictures taken and inserted 
into the slide story. This along with 
the local state university puts the 
story in the manufacturer’s back 
yard, Bill Larson says. For details, 
check No. 7054 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7048—Bulk Storage 
Booklet 


A booklet that discusses trends in 
bulk storage plants is available from 
the Equipment Division of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. The booklet 
points out that greater utilization of 
local grains and forage crops by the 
area type feed mill is increasing and 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


LOR ANIMA 


cites the advantage this gives the 
area mill if it is modern and flexible 
enough to keep pace with changing 
formulation and texture requirements 
of today’s formula feeds. It also illus- 
trates how mills built now must be 
designed for future feed industry 
changes. For copies, check No. 7048 
on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


No. 7004 — Blower unit, Sutorbilt 
Corp. 

No. 7005—Newcastle vaccine, Dela- 
ware Poultry Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7006 — Animal health display, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7007— Fly bait syrup, Myzon 
Laboratories. 


No. 7009 — Table feeder bulletin, 


B-I-F Industries. 
No. 7010—Pit scale, Thurman Scale 


Co. 

No. 7011—Publication on switches 
—RMicro Switch, division of Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

No. 7012— Hopper bulletin, Rich- 
ardson Scale Co. 

No. 7018—Steel building booklet, 


Stran-Steel Corp. 
No. 7014 — Track scale bulletin, 


Cardinal Scale Manufacturing Co. 
No. 7015 — Flow meter, Industrial 


Processes, Inc. 

No. 7016— Grain unloading auger, 
Wyatt Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7017—Rotary air compressors, 
Fuller Co. 

No. 7018 — Worm, germ drench, 
Right Weight Co., Inc. 

No. 7019 — Market bulletin, Jacob- 
sen Publishing Co. 

No. 7020—Pig holding unit, Caswell 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7021 — Feed weighing, Scales, 
Inc. 


No. 7022—Bag, bulk unit, Sudenga 
Industries, Inc. 

No. 7028—Jackknife premium, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7024—Mobile management pro- 
gram, Barnard & Leas Manufactur- 
ing Co., Inc. 

No. 7025—Sampling probe, Seed- 


buro Equipment Co. 
No. 7026—Van tank, Transicold 


Corp. 

No. 7027—Bulk material handler, 
Finco, Inc. 

No. 7028 — Automatic calf feeder, 
K & K Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7029—Poultry health calendar, 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7030—Moisture recorder, Bur- 
rows Equipment Co. 

No. 7081—Coding, marking unit, 
Thomas Engineering Co. 

No. 7032—Expanded line, Cleveland 
Vibrator Co. 

No. 7088—Premix program booklet, 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 

No. 7034—Fall promotion, Agricul- 


Now You 


Mr. Will Brooks, Plant Manager at the Springfield Mill, Illinois Farm Supply Company, 
examines FS Brand “Perfect 30 Cattle Pellets,"" now in regular, high-capacity 
production on a battery of three standard CPM “CENTURY” M.P, Pellet Mills, 


STACK "EM UP — PELLETS STICK! 
Stock ‘Bagi 10 high or more? CPM-made 
molasses ptilets won't stich together, mosh or 
solidify. They stay free-flowing, non-sticky, 


Molasses peliets offer every odvantoge o1 on 
easy-to-hondie feed. They save storage spo-e, 
reduce handling time ond cost, 


FIRM MOLASSES PELLETS 
Hard, uniform CPM molosies pellets resist 


age, disintegration ond loss, provide 
feeding economy. tere is o truly 


| 
| 
as | 
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J 
| been described in previous issues of 
Feedscuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstaffs. 
| 
FREE FLOWING IN BULK HANDLING ; 
highe 


EFFICIEN | ORIZONTAL CO 
This ing horizor paler is 
design. tent handling classes 
molasses withs 
pellet: 


tural Division of Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc. 

No. 7035—A and D fortifier, Peter 
Hand Foundation. 

No. 7036—Automatic proportioner, 
Vineland Poultry Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7037—Protein meter, Mogler 
Farm Industries, Inc. 

No. 7038—Vitamin K for blood 
spots, Heterochemical Corp. 

No. 70398—Chicken, turkey wormer, 
Specifide, Inc. 

No. 7040—General bulletin, B-I-F 
Industries. 

No. 7041—Portable power unit, Big 
Dutchman Automatic Poultry Feeder 
Co. 

No. 7042—Feed mill bulletin, Seco, 
Inc. 

No. 7043—Dairy premix, Specifide, 
Inc. 

No. 7044—Fat handling unit, 
Thompson-Gill, Inc. 

No. 7045—Bag, bulk body, New 
Way Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7046—Cattle self feeder, Brow- 
er Manufacturing Co. 


Plan Dairy Program 


At Clemson College 


CLEMSON, SC. — How does 
Coastal Bermuda hay compare with 
other hays? What about pelleted 
Coastal Bermuda for dairy cattle? 
How good is Coastal Bermuda silage? 
What can be said about Tracy and 
Sart silages for milk production? 

Answers to these and other ques- 
tions of concern to dairy farmers will 
be covered by Clemson dairy special- 
ists Aug. 17 and 18, during Farm 
and Home Week. 

Following a tour of the college 
dairy farm on Aug. 17, the annual 
mid-year meeting of the South Caro- 
lina Federated Cooperative Breeding 
Assn. will be held in the Plant and 
Animal Science Building. 

The dairy program Thursday morn- 
ing will spotlight specialists from 
botany, entomology, and dairy de- 
partments, as they focus attention on 


uses of herbicides, pesticides and 
antibiotics on dairy farms. 

The Aug. 18 program, which will 
be in the college YMCA auditorium, 
will feature “Farmstead Engineering 
and Materials Handing in Dairy 
Production.” The dairy department 
will cooperate with the agricultural 
engineering department in presenting 
this program. 

Agricultural engineers and dairy 
production specialists will discuss 
“Building Arrangements for Loose 
Housing Dairy Systems,” “Dairy 
Barnyard Automation,” and “Pos- 
sibilities of Storing and Feeding High 
Moisture Corn in South Carolina.” 


> 


MAY REBUILD ELEVATOR 

NEWTON, IOWA—The Terpstra- 
Van Maaren grain elevator here, 
which was recently destroyed by fire, 
was fully insured and probably will 
be rebuilt, according to co-owner 
George Terpstra. The steel and wood 
elevator was partially filled with 
grain. No damage estimate was made. 


Produce Perfect Pellets 


with Any Molasses Content up to 30% 


on the Standard CPM 


PELLET MILL 


M.P. 


No special adapter head or other pellet mill 


If your plans call for pellet feeds with mo- 
lasses content up to 30%, it will pay you 
to investigate the California “CENTURY” 
M.P. (Mixer-Pelleter) high-capacity, high- 
horsepower Pellet Mill. 

This is a multi-purpose CPM standard 
unit that handles any type of pelleting feed 
mix, whether it contains molasses or not. 
Extremely versatile, this CPM model does 
away with the need for a special pellet mill to 
produce high level molasses feeds only. Nor 
does it require an adapter head or other 


is required to make molasses pellets 


cumbersome changeover to switch from pel- 
leting hard type pellets to molasses pellets. 
Where other machines may require a mini- 
mum of 30% molasses to operate properly, 


the “CENTURY” M.P. produces highest 


quality pellets at lowest cost per ton regard- 
less of molasses content — from 0 to 30%! 

Get all the facts on this remarkable mill 
today. See how you can cut costs, boost 
profits. Call your CPM representative or 
write us direct. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom $t., San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, indiana 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Sales & Service Representatives also in: Aberdeen - Albany * Atlanta » Columbus 
Davenport Denver Fort Worth Los Angeles Mexico City Minneapolis Nashville 
Oklahoma City - Omaha + Richmond + Seattle - St. Lovis + Toronto - Winnipeg 

Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Lid., Stockport, England 
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Nutrients, Chemicals 

In Ration Will Affect 
Quality of Egg Shells 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — “Egg shell 
quality can be affected #y the pres- 
ence or absence of certain nutrients 
or other chemical substances in the 
ration,” reported Dr. Edward C. 
Naber, department of poultry science 
at Ohio State University, during a 
recent poultryman’s service school. 

A deficiency of calcium or vitamin 
D results in the production of thin- 
shelled eggs and eggs of poor shell 
texture. A manganese deficiency like- 
wise produces poor quality egg shells. 

Practically all modern laying ra- 
tions are well-fortified with man- 
ganese and vitamin D. Many laying 
rations do not, however, contain 
enough calcium for egg shell forma- 
tion where birds are in high produc- 
tion, Dr. Naber said. 

“It is customary to feed supple- 
mental calcium to the flock. When 
shell quality problems arise, many 
poultrymen add more finely powdered 
calcium to their mash mixture. This 
practice frequently does more harm 
to the flock than it does to correct 
the problem,” said Dr. Naber. 

The harmful effect, he said, comes 
from excessive amounts of powdered 
limestone, calcite or oyster shell 
which reduce the palatability of the 
mash, and as a result, cause a drop 
in feed consumption and egg produc- 
tion. 

“Recently,” said Dr. Naber, “there 
have been some indications from the 
field that calcium gluconate feeding 
improves shell quality of eggs in cer- 
tain problem flocks. But no data from 
controlled. experiments is available 
at the present time. 

“Certain drugs and other chemicals 
may have undesirable effects on egg 
shell quality, too,” points out Dr. 
Naber. “Nicarbazin, while an excel- 
lent cocciodiostat, has detrimental 
effects on shell color of brown eggs, 
shell texture, hatchability and egg 
production. Precaution must be ex- 
ercised to prevent contamination of 
laying and breeding rations with this 
substance. 

“Sulfanilamide and certain other 
drugs of this type prevent normal egg 
shell formation. In addition, arasan, 
one of several fungicidal agents used 
for treating seed grains, can affect 
laying hens when these grains are 
used in poultry feeding. This chemical 
produces misshapen and thin-shelled 
eggs. 

“Ethylene dibromide, used as a 
grain fumigant, causes a reduction in 
egg size when treated grain is fed. 
It’s possible that still other agricul- 
tural chemicals have undesirable ef- 
fects on the formation of egg shells 
by the hen and that contamination 
of feed supplies with such chemicals 
may produce problems with shell 
quality. 

“There are a great variety of fac- 
tors influencing shell formation, and 
diagnosing the problem is difficult in 
most flocks,” concluded Dr. Naber. 


Bag Firm Expands 

PORTLAND, ORE. —Golby Bag 
Co. has purchased a five-story in- 
dustrial building as part of a $500,000 
expansion program. Purchase price 
was indicated at about $110,000. 

Plans are to completely remodel 
the building and install recessed load- 
ing docks, industrial-type interior 
lighting and new machinery already 
purchased, according to I. L. Golby, 
president, and Jerome L. Golby, vice 
president. With 100,000 square feet, 
the building will provide more than 
double the area of the company’s for- 
mer location. 


EXTRA RICH 
FEEDS 
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Better Nutrition and Parasite Control 
Expanding Gulf Coast Cattle Operations 


The stumbling blocks of malnutri- 
tion and parasitism in the path of 
cattle feeding expansion along the 
Gulf Coast are being worn away. 

Beef cattle programs such as the 
one fostered by the Texas Farm 
Products Co., Nacogdoches, Texas, 
are reducing nutritional deficiencies 
through fertilization of hay land and 
supplemental feeding, and are com- 
bating parasites with new treatments. 

Harry German, director of nutri- 
tion and research for Texas Farm 
Products, reported at the recent Agri- 
cultural Dealers Workshop sponsored 
by Louisiana State University that 
nutrition improvements and parasite 
controls recommended by the com- 
pany have resulted in 5- and 6-month- 
old calves going to market weighing 
100-200 Ib. more than calves raised 


without any definite plan to eliminate 
nutritional shortages and parasites. 

Mr. German, on the staff of Texas 
A&M College for five years before 
joining Texas Farm Products Co. in 
1951, related that the average protein 
content of hay from various locations 
in Nacogdoches County last year was 
twice what it was in the same spots 
15 years ago—11-14% compared with 
6%. 


He said other nutritional compo- 
nents of hay grown for cattle feeding 
have been increased in quantity and 
the volume of hay or forage produced 
on fertilized soils has been greatly en- 


larged. 
Phosphorus Deficient 
Texas Farm Products Co., which 
operates seven company-owned stores 
and employs livestock servicemen, 


serves a region established as phos- 
phorus deficient. 

Mr. German displayed test results 
to show that the phosphorus content 
of a forage can be increased by soil 
fertilization (Tables 1, 2 and 3). 

“The program which has yielded 
the best results in the territory has 
been that of soil sampling and ob- 
taining recommendations for improv- 
ing soil fertility so that cover crops 
may be grown for early grazing and 
fertilization of the long growing sea- 
son grasses such as the Bermudas in 
order that they will afford grazing up 
to frost time and allow select mead- 
ows to be cut for hay,” Mr. German 
commented. 

Supplement 

When Texas Farm Products Co. 
started its research and development 
program, the firm developed a protein 
mineral supplement to be fed ani- 
mals grazing pastures in the gulf 
coast region. It was designed to help 
erase phosphorus and protein defi- 


“We chose BUTLER BUILDINGS 
because of their outstanding service record” 


Paul K. Crowner, Manager, Giltner Grain & Supply Inc., Giltner, Neb. 


Giltner Grain & Supply investigated many types of flat grain storage build- 
ings in their area. They found Butler buildings to be strong and trouble-free. 
This record convinced them that Butler was the flat storage building they 
needed to protect their large investment in grain. 


The performance of Butler buildings in this area and all over the coun- 


try is no accident. Butler and the nationwide network of Butler Builders have 
been in the grain storage building business longer than anyone else. From this 
experience they have developed the specialized knowledge of grain loading 
pressures, expansion factors, metal fabrication and erection techniques needed 
to solve the special problems of big, flat storage. 

This is why grainmen like Paul Crowner turn to Butler when they think 
of a major investment in big, flat storage. You, too, can take advantage of 
Butler’s knowledge and the experience of Butler Builders... use this expe- 


rience to build big, safe, profitable storage. 
For full details on Butler buildings... contact your nearby Butler Builder 
today. Ask him about Butler financing, too. Or write directly to us. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. + Houston, Tex. + Birmingham, Ala. + Kansas City, Mo. + Minneapolis, Minn. + Chicago, Ill. + Detroit, Mich. 


7402 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Manufacturers of Metal Buildings - Plastic Panels » Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Handling, Outdoor Advertising + Contract Manufacturing 


|, Ohio New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. Washington, D.C. Burlington, Ontario, Canada 


GRASS FED—These Hereford steers, 
finished on fertilized Bermuda pas- 
ture in Nacogdoches County, Texas, 
gained an average of 3.09 Ib. daily 
and weighed an average of 1,095 Ib. 
when marketed. 


ciencies in grasses which occur when 
they mature in late summer. 

The supplement has been an im- 
portant part of Texas Farm Products’ 
cattle feeding program because, as 
explained by Mr. German, it has 
served as the agent by which (1) 
low level phenothiazine is given to 
cattle continuously, (2) procaine 
penicillin is fed as an aid in the reduc- 
tion of losses from bloat during the 
bloat season and (3) chlortetracycline 
is being offered to aid in the preven- 
tion and control of anaplasmosis in 
beef cattle. 

“All of these benefits offered are 
in addition to the initial purpose for 
which the product was developed—to 
supplement the available forage from 
east Texas and Louisiana,” Mr. Ger- 
man said. 

Parasite Control 


Describing the parasite control por- 
tion of the cattle feeding program, 


TABLE 1. First Cattle Feeding Test With 
Fertilized and Unfertilized Alfalfa Hay 


Fer- Unfer- 

tilized tilized 
Phosphorus, % 0.24 0.19 
Length of trial, days ...... 6 % 
Av. initial weight, ib. ..... 391 392 
Av. final weight, Ib. ..... 564 54! 
Av. daily gain, Ib. ........ 1.80 1.55 
Av. daily feed intake, Ib... 14.86 14.51 


Feed/cwt. gain, Ib. ....... 826 936 
Blood serum phosphorus 

{mg./100 mi. serum) 

Initial 


Fer- Unfer- 
tilized tilized 
Phosphorus, % ............ 0.23 0.10 
Sand and silica, % ...... 66 8.34 
Organic matter, % of 
dry matter 89.1 74.2 
BD 10.9 25.8 
Crude protein, % ........ 21.5 14.4 
1.57 5.37 
Magnesium, % 27 A2 


Reprinted from J. of An. Sci., Vol. 


TABLE 3. Second Cattle Feeding Test 
With Fertilized and Unfertilized Alfalfa 


Hay 


Fer- Unfer- 

tilized _tilized 
Length of trial, days ..... 9 9 
No. of steers 5 5 
Ay. initial weight, ib. .... 543 558 
Av. final weight, Ib. ...... 743 606 
Av. daily gain, tb. ........ 2.19 0.53 


Feed/cwt. gain, ib. 
Blood serum phosphorus 

(mg./100 mi. serum) 

Start of test .......-.-065 8.13 8.15 
Gad 7.32 4.79 


Reprinted from J. of An. Sci., Vol. 18, 1958. 
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uke Reprinted from J. of An. Sci., Vol. 18, 1958. 
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Will the vitamin A reach where it’s aimed? 


You never know exactly how long it takes for a batch of special gelatin that’s impervious to the chemical assault 
feed to get from your mixer to the eating end of a bird. Or of minerals and moisture or the physical abuse of pelleting. 
what can happen to it on the way. Or to vitamin A _ This is what we do with our product known as PGB-250 
potency. Dry Vitamin A. The golden spheres contain 250,000 USP 

If the vitamin A doesn’t all get there, the chick and the vitamin A units per gram. Lower potency blends are 
grower get shortchanged. This contingency you naturally PGB-10, PGB-20 and PGB-30, containing 10,000, 20,000 


wish to avoid. and 30,000 units respectively. 


The best way to deliver vitamin A to its proper destina- We have a booklet that goes into a great of detail on 
tion in the organs and tissues of a chick is to send it ina ‘he several things that make PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A such 
form inherently more stable—the palmitate ester made a good buy. Write for it. Distillation Products Industries, 
by DPi. Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York and Chicago 

Not only that, but it should be enrobed in a bead of Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 


leaders in research 
production of vitamins A and | 


Distillation Products Industries is « divin o¢ Eastman Kodak Company 


Also . . distilled monoglycerides . . . 
some 3800 Eastman Organic 
Chemicals for science and industry 
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Augers * Elevator Legs Mixers * Scal 


Mr. German noted that the com- 
pany’s sales representatives obtain 
fresh specimens of manure from cus- 


tify kinds of intestinal parasites pres- 


B G Cc H E tomers’ cattle herds and deliver them 
} to veterinarians for analysis to iden- 


Graders * Earcorn Crushers Steel Bins 


Hommer Mills 50 to 150 H.P. 


CUSTOM MILLERS SUPPLY CO. 


“MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY MILLING EQUIPMENT SIN 


ent and recommend products to be 
used in treating the animals. 

Large numbers of producers have 
adopted the program of giving their 
animals a therapeutic dose of pheno- 
thiazine as a drench with a dose gun, 
according to Mr. German. 

“When the animals are turned back 
to pasture they are fed the protein 
mineral supplement containing 2 gm. 
phenothiazine per pound,” he ex- 
plained. “We are careful to tell the 
producer that although giving a ma- 
ture cow 60 gm. of phenothiazine re- 
moves the adult worms, this help is 
only temporary. Free-choice feeding 
of the supplement containing pheno- 
thiazine at the level of 2 gm. per 
pound helps to prevent re-infection 
and reduce contamination by restrict- 


New fastest flowing salt! EV’R-FLO! 


EV’R-FLO 


Ordinary salt 


THE FASTER IT FLOWS, THE WIDER IT SPREADS. Cone test shows how new Ev'r-Flo Salt spreads very 
quickly. Ordinary salt at right makes a higher cone because it creates more friction, flows slower. 


from Carey research: EV’R-FLO—first mixing 


salt engineered to cut feed mill costs 


Cone Test shows what happens in your plant! When you 
unload a hopper car, move salt from storage, or meter it 
into your automatic feed-mixing equipment, Carey Ev’r- 
Flo flows faster and more freely than ordinary salt. 


That's why you get reductions of 10% or more in un- 
loading time! Increased storage capacity, too—125 tons 
of Ev'r-Flo go in the same space filled by 100 tons of or- 
dinary salt! Flowability and higher density make the 
difference! 


ONE 40-TON ORDER WILL CONVINCE YOU! 
If this first 40-ton (hopper car) load doesn’t flow free 
and easy, your money will be refunded. Carey Ev'r- 
Flo Salt is now available in the 22 states where Carey 
Farm and industrial Salt is sold. Order today and 
start saving with Carey Ev'r-Flo. 


Save salt, too. A special Carey process makes Ev'r-Flo 
unusually free-flowing and water resistant. Little additive 
is required, so Ev’'r-Flo is actually a saltier salt... each 
ton goes farther. 


ideal for today’s automatic feed mill equipment. You 
push the button and Ev'r-Flo goes. Less dust, less cak- 
ing, lumps, and bridging in equipment. . . and Carey 
Ev'r-Flo disperses quickly and uniformly through the 
other feed ingredients. 


Have this Carey Ev'r-Flo water test made 
in your office without obligation. Water 
red into beaker does not penatrate 
v'r-Flo crystals. Even after water is 
poured out, Ev’r-Fio will still flow! See for 
yourself; phone or write the sales office 
nearest you (Atianta, Denver, Fort 
Worth, Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas City) 
Carey Salt Company, Hutchinson, 


Paul V. limes, Director of Carey Salt Research 


THE CAREY SALT COMPANY © Hutchinson, Kansas 


TABLE 4. Activity Against Internal 
Parasites 


Pheno- 
Worms Trolene _thiazine 


Small stomach worm (hair 
worm) (trichostrongylus).. 0 
Twisted wire worm (large 
stomach worm) (Haemon- 


had bad 
Medium stomach worm 

(Ostertagi) bad 0 
Cooper's worms [intestinal 

Hook worms (Bunostonum) .. 0 ¢ 
Nodular worms ........+-.> t bad 

Code— 

0—None or slight. 

+—Fair activity. 


tt—Good activity. 


ing worm egg production and by in- 
hibiting larvae development.” 

Another parasite control method 
used in the company’s program in- 
volves the use of Dow Chemical Co.’s 
Trolene, found to be effective against 
cattle grubs. 

“Our servicemen have administered 
and assisted in administering Trolene 
to cattle over a two-state area to 
kill cattle grubs,” Mr. German said, 
“and we have found that other bene- 
fits were obtained from the product. 
Trolene administered between early : 
July and at the time of the first - 
frost, usually October, showed activi- 
ty against certain species of intestinal 
parasites unaffected or only slightly 
affected by phenothiazine. (A com- 
parison of Trolene and Phenothiazine 
activity is shown in Table 4.) 


Management School 
Set for Poultrymen 


DECATUR, GA.—A program which 
offers highly developed management 
techniques especially designed for to- 
day’s business poultryman has been 
scheduled for the summer unit of the 
Executive Development in Manage- 
ment school. The school is the 
eleventh unit sponsored by the South- 
eastern Poultry and Egg Assn. and 
will be held Aug. 14-18 at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. 

Under the theme “Organizing Your- 
self for Action,” the following sub- 
jects will be offeréd: Sources of New 
Capital, Leasing Versus Ownership, 
Thinking Creatively, Human Be- 
havior, Analyzing Financial State- 
ments, Corporate Tax Structure, Per- 
sonal Insurance Programming, Cost 
Standards, Administrative Practices, 
Business Policy, Labor Relations, Sal- 
ary Administration, and Organizing a 
Management Development Team. 

Anyone interested in enrolling for 
the August session or the one to be 
held October 16 to 20, should contact 
Harold E. Ford, Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn., 235 East Ponce De Leon 
Avenue, Decatur, Ga. 


WHAT! 


Food Without a Hook? 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Offers a lot to its 
readers..no catch 
to it. $5 a year 
brings 52 issues 
crammed full of 
information. 


0 
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Increase 


Butler PO 


Feed and mineral manufacturers are vitally interested in 
increasing efficiency and reducing costs in their manufacturing 
processes. With increased efficiency they produce better 
products ... and at the same time are able to pass on . . . to 
their customers . . . these products at lower costs. 


BUTLER CHEMICAL COMPANY accomplishes both of 
these factors for their customers. Through increased efficiency 


AUS 
Biuzatler 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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reduce c@ 


they reduce costs in producing the finest quality defluorinated 
phosphate ... BUTLER POLLYPHOS. 


As a result . . . BUTLER is able to deliver POLLYPHOS 
containing the highest phosphorus content — 19% — at the 
lowest cost per unit of phosphorus . . . to formula feed and 
mineral manufacturers. 


Let us acquaint you with the cost-cutting advantages that 
POLLYPHOS can provide you with . . . in bags, or in bulk, 
in truck or in carload lots. Any of our sales agents or our 
sales division will be happy to answer your inquiry. 

5904 


Sales Division: Esperson Building 
Houston 2, Texas: Phone CA 2-9711 


Plant & Warehouse: P. O. Box 938, Galena Park, Texas, Phone OR 2-7587 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis; Carroll Swanson Sales Co., 
Des Moines; Warren Sales Co., Denver 2, Colorado; James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles; 


White Star Concentrates Co., Portland; E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B. C. 
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July 


30, 1960 


Microscopy Short 
Course; Memorial Student Center, 


Aug. 1-6—Feed 


Texas A&M College, College Station; 
sponsored by Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station; chm. Ewing E. 
Brown, State Chemist's Office, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Aug. 2-8—Mid-South Soybean and 
Grain Shippers Assn.; Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Paul C. Hughes, 


University of California, Davis; sec., 
C. B. Ryan, Texas A&M College, Col- 
lege Station. 

Aug. 56 — North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville; sec., McNair Evans, 
Box 44, Mocksville. 

Aug. 9-10 — Wisconsin Nutrition 
School for Feed Men; University of 
Wisconsin, Madison; chm., Dr. Robert 
Grummer, Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Aug. 11— Michigan Swine Day; 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing; chm., Ed Miller, Extension Spe- 
cialist, Animal Husbandry. 

August 12 — Ohio Dairy Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 


Convention 
Calendar 


Program, sponsored by Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn., University of 
Georgia, Athens; sec. Harold E. 
Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur. 

Aug. 16-17 — Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, New York; sec., 
Mrs. Donald E. Mattison, P.O. Box 8, 
Cattaraugus. 

Aug. 18—Michigan Oattle Feeders 
Day; Michigan State University, East 

Exten 


Feed Assn. and University of Ken- 
; sec., Jack Weber, P.O. Box 


if 


You Get His Services, 
When You Buy An 


“Aeroglide’ Drier 


Yes, we are not through when you sign the order and 
delivery is made on an Aeroglide grain drier. 


With each installation, you receive the services of a 


CALENDAR FOR 1960-61 
JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER OCTOBER 
EBS 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 | 12 «13 14:15 16 17 | 12 13 14 
17 18 19 20 2) 22 23 | 2) 22 23 24 25 26 27 | 18 19 20 2) 22 23 24 | 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 
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6789000112) 4 5 6 7 86910) 12134) 8 
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MARCH APRIL MAY JUNE 
5678 2345 78/7 4s 
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19 20 21 22 23 24 26 | 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 | 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 | 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
26 27 28 29 30 31 ge eeere 28 29 30 31 25 26 27 28 29 30 


Aug. 25—Michigan Lamb Feeders 
Day; Michigan State University, East 
Lansing; chm., Leonard Blakeslie, 
professor of Animal Husbandry. 

Aug. 26—Purdue Swine Day; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; Dr. 
J. H. Conrad, Animal Science Dept. 

Poultry 


ton Dendy, Poultryman, 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Sept. 1— Illinois State Turkey 
Growers Assn.; Coe Gaulrapp Turkey 
Farm, Rock Falls, Ill; sec., S. B. 


Washington, D.C.; by 
ternational Union of Nutritional Sci- 


2—HTilinois Cattle Feeders 
Animal Science De- 


Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., Clyde 
Kassens, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 


University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 
138 — Iowa Feed Conference; 
Iowa State University, Ames; chm.; 


N.C.; 
Nicholson, Monroe, N.C. 

Sept. 13-15 — Hatchery Short 
Course; University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri 
Poultry Improvement Assn., Poultry 
Bldg., P. O. Box 568, Columbia. 

Sept. 14-15—Maryland Feed Serv- 
lcemen’s Conference; University of 
Maryland, College Park; chm., Wade 
H. Rice, Extension Service. 

Sept. 14-16—National Feed Ingredi- 


Sept. 16—Missouri Egg Day; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; E. M. 
Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry Improve- 
ment Assn., Poultry Bldg., Box 568, 
Columbia. 

Sept. 20-21—Iowa Poultry Conven- 
tion; Veterans Memorial Auditorium, 


Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 21-23—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Penn 


Harris, Harrisburg, Pa.; sec., Donald 
W. Parke, P. O. Box 329, Ephrata, 
Pa. 


SAVE the PRICE of an 


EAR CORN CRUSHER! 


W-W HAMMERMILLS 


GRIND WITHOUT 


PRE-CRUSHING 


the Standard of QUALITY 
for Over 50 Years 

Why buy two machines when one will do the job? W-W Hammermills, with 
exclusive Star Cylinder, grind ear corn without pre-crushing and they handle 
all grinding assignments more efficiently, with less power than any other mill. 

They have heat-treated hammers, hard-surfaced with Tungston Carbide 
to always maintain a cutting edge. Quality construction — with cast iron 
frame assures you of a long, trouble-free service. 

You get more for your money — éll the way through. Here are 
tepresentative prices:* 


factory-trained service engineer. He assures you of a 
properly erected unit and then a perfectly operating one. 


After that, he is still not through. He stays with you 
to train your personnel in how to operate your drier. 
He goes over each piece of equipment in explaining its 
function in producing top-quality grain day after day. 
There are little extra hints your operator can learn— 
the proper maintenance and care that should be given 
this fine piece of equipment. Your own grain drier man- 
val will be given to you. He answers your questions— 
nothing is left to chance. Only when you are satisfied 
with the installation and only after your people are 
properly trained do we feel that our job is finished. 


2 Even after this, you can write or telephone to get 
answers to your questions. We are not content to just 
build the finest grain drier . . . we see to it that it pro- 


duces year after year top-quality grain. MODEL HORSEPOWER FEED OPENING PRICE* 
Kansas Plant—Aeroglide St. & South Ave.—Emporia, Kansas 601 F-25M Gooseneck 40 1s" $ 697.04 
F-27M Gooseneck 75 24” $1665.86 

F-29M Gooseneck 100-150 36” $2183.98 


Other Models from $154.00 to $408.16. All prices f. 0. b. factory. 
plan is available. Write for complete information. 
Dept. 311 
2957 NORTH MARKET 
WICHITA 4, KANSAS 


A convenient time-payment 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


DEIERS WITH 200 TO 3.000 OU FEE HE CAPACITY | 
(NG CORM JOTHEANS ICE WHEAT EASLEY LUPINE PEANUTS COMME ETC 


¢ 
q ee 
| 
3818 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago | Dr. Virgil Hays, Animal Husbandry 
4, Il. Dept : 
Sept. 18-15—Dixie Poultry Exposi- 
P.O. Box 658, Blytheville, Ark. | 
Aug. 2-6 Poultry Science Assn.; 
sion Specialist, Animal Husbandry. 
August 19—Ohic Swine Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, | Institute; Rock Eagle, Georgia; Mil- 
Wooster. 
Aug. 22-28—Kentucky Feed Con- 
ference; Campbell House, Lexington; 
| sponsored by the Kentucky Grain & ; 
ents Assn.; Liggetts Holiday Inn, 
Burlington, Wis.; sec., Paul W. Bone- 
Swann, Kauffman Turkey Farms, | witz, 1023 Equitable Bldg. Des 
Waterman, Ill. Moines, Iowa. 
Sept. 1-6 — International Congress Sept. 15—All Poultry Industry Day; 
on Nutrition; Sheraton-Park Hotel, | University of Missouri, Columbia; 
; M. Strayer, exec. vice Improvement Assn., Poultry Bldg., : 
pres., American Soybean Assn., Hud- | ences; sec., Milton O. Lee, 9650 Wis- | Box 568, Columbia. 
Wooster. son, Iowa, and R. G. Houghtlin, pres., | consin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
Aug. 14-18—Business Management | National Soybean Processors Assn., Sept. 2—Missouri Swine Day; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; Dr. 
L. F. Tribble, Animal Husbandry 
ALN Des Moines; mgr., LeRoy L. Kruskop, 
partment. 535 East Lincoln Way, Ames. 
tg ; bag 4 i Sept. 6-9—Feed Microscopy Short Sept. 21-22 — Marketing Seminar 
F +. ‘ ey > | Course; University of Missouri, Co- | for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
. | If, lumbia; chm., G. M. Barnhart, Chief 
» j Chemist, State Department of Agri- 
| culture, Jefferson City. 
< 
: cago. 
| trition and Health Short Course; 
Sept. 21-283 — Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
serves City; sponsored by Feed Production 
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Effective Control- 


of all commercially important species of coccidia. 


Superior Feed 


... Up to $40 extra profit per 1000 birds in 
impartial comparative tests. 


for poultry ... harmless to other warm blooded animals. 


4 


Above are 3 of the 9 major advantages which only 
TRITHIADOL® gives for greater protection and 
larger profits. Get the FACTS . . . write, wire 
collect to STERWIN CHEMICALS INC., 1450 
Broadway, New York 18, N. ¥. 
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to meet competition easily and economically. . . 


Don't Mix Without 


(Soyoil and lecithin conrentrated on Soymeal) 


Once increased fat content in rations was out 
of reach of many mills because of costs and difficulty 


of handling. No more, 


New Econoloc is easy to use — without mess aad 
without special equipment. It is aney to use, a 

le fat (leci- 

thin, Vitamin E, and Tocopherol) for all livestock 

and poultry feeds. Its odor is pleasant, its quality 


granular free flowing source of vegetab 


uniform. 


Here’s the economical way to provide 
tomers feeds with all the health and palatability 
advantages found in increased fat content. Comes 


packed in 60 Ib. moisture-resistant bags. 


Better get the full story and ogee, news about 


Econoloc’s price today. 


THE BEST FRIEND YOUR FEED HAS EVER HAD! | 


| % Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


ROLL 
GRINDING 


167 Payne Se. a 


TEXAS MILL EQUIPMENT CO. 


MILL FURNISHERS 


POR FLOUR, PEED, RICE AND MILLS 
Dalias 7, Texas * 


ROLL 
CORRUGATING 


Riverside 8-2795 


School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 
pt. 22— Minnesota Beef-Grass- 
Field Day; Rosemount Experi- 
ment Station, Rosemount, Minn. 


Yough Bldg., Ohio State Fairgrounds, 
Columbus, Ohio; sec., Bruce R. Davis- 
son, Poultry Dept., ‘Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 

Sept. 29— Vermont Feed Dealers 
and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington; sec., D. C. 
Henderson, Hills Agricultural Science 
Bldg. 

Sept. 29-30— Towa Seed Dealers 
Assn.; Savery Hotel, Des Moines; 
sec., Bob Skinner, 401 Shops Bidg., 
Des Moines 9. 

Sept. 30—Nebraska Feed and Nu- 
trition Conference; University of Ne- 


In- 
Knapp Hall, Louisiana State 


Convention; Onondaga County War 
Memorial Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y 
Doris Endebrock, Exposition Mer. 10 
Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 4-6— Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; War Memorial Auditori- 

um, Syracuse, N.Y.; sec., Richard L 
Ammon, 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, 


5-I—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence, Texas A&M College Station; 
chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Department of 
Poultry Science. 

Oct. 11-12—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, 
Va.; sec., Paul Williams, 615 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19. 

Oct. 11-12—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation convention and trade 
show; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; sec., J. Paul Williams, 615 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19. 

Oct. 12-138 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials Annual 
Meeting; Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 


ton, D.C.; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 


Feed and Fertilizer Dept., Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Bldg., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 138-14— West Virginia Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Blackwater State 
Park, Thomas, W. Va.; J. Z. Ellison, 
801 Willowdale Rd., Morgantown. 

Oct. 13-14— Turkey Short Course 
and Jr. Market Turkey Show; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; E. M. 
Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn., Poultry Bldg., Box 
568, Columbia. 

Oct. 16-18—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Kentucky Hotel, 
Louisville; John W. Tuttle, field man- 


ager. 

Oct. 16-20 — Business Management 
Program; by the South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens; sec., Har- 
old E. Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur. 


dustry 

Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; chm, Bert Maxwell, 
Nulaid Farmers Assn., Petaluma; as- 
sociation office, 1400 Tenth St., Sac- 
ramento 14. 


Oct. 20-21. 


man; W. R. Jenkins, Extension fon. 


duction School; University of Geor- 
gia, Athens; Harold E. Ford, South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 235 
East Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 


Oct. 25-26 — Indiana State Poultry 
Assn.; Purdue Memorial Center, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette; sec., Rob- 
ert L. Hogue, Poultry Science Bidg., 
Purdue. 


Oct. 27-29—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky.; chm., Keith 
Myers, Secretary, National Swine 
Growers Council, Box 241, Grundy 
Center, Iowa. 

Oct. 28—Illinois Sheep Day; Uni- 
versity of Dlinois, Urbana; chm., Dr. 
U. S. Garrigus, Animal Science Dept. 

‘ov. 2-3—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 


ad 


improved Insect 


Farm Bin Spray 


e 
hs Special > For the Extra Values Hi Douglas Chemical Company 
ron Mill Spray , Ne ed in Grain Conditioning | $20 East 16th Avenue, North Kansas City, Missouri 
id , re) N | ——! would like to have the inspection made within 30 doys 
60 days___._ (check one) 
“22” Spray Te am_ storing (ki grain 
Nome 
620 Bost 16th Avenue North Konsas City, Missouri 
a “4\ a Grain Sanitation Division City State. 


Douglas 
Has A 

\ Spray For 
Kvery 


Douglas 


Control 


Douglas Hi-Po “22” Spray 
exposed stages of other Ate insects. 
FOR GRAIN: This contact spray can be applied directly on the surface of 
grain. It will not contaminate. 
FOR PEANUTS: Apply directly on bulk unshelled peanuts or to the exterior 
my of of bagged peanuts. It will not contaminate peanuts or 

in 
Whatever your need for insect sprays Douglas can provide it. Our forty- 
four years of < aoeee in protecting stored grain is your assurance of 


sa advantage of Douglas’ free Grain Inspection Service. 


are safe before you fill them. This residual spray rids empty grain storage 

— gets into the cracks and crevices where they hide and kills them. 
After bins are filled, prevent migratory infestation by spraying the surface with 

Special Mill Spray. It provides a surface barrier that drives insects off. 


is designed especially for killing exposed moths and 


bags. 


Douglas “88” Improved Farm Bin Spray is the spray you need to make sure your bins 


bins of insects 


‘ 
: mA Sept. 22-28 — Arkansas Formula | 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
- kansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. L. 
7 and V Bok 
wt Industry ete ence. 
= Sept. 28-29— Ohio Poultry Assn.; 
| 
ay coln; chm., Dr. John L. Adams, Poul- 
try Husbandry Dept. 
Oct. 2-4 — Poultry Industries of 
Louisiana, Inc.; Bellemont Motor 5 
gram, 
try Waster Washington | War Mencral 
up, ; 
W. R. Jenkins, Extension Poultry 
es Specialist, Agricultural Extension 
Cit! Service, Washington State University, 
Oct. 27-28—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 
Oct. 27-28 — Washington Poultry 
— _ and Hatchery Assn.; Chinook Hotel, i 
Yakima. 

4 
| 

| 
| 
| 
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Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 2-3—Illinois Feed Assn.-Illi- 
nois Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
mory, Springfield; sec., IFA, Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4; sec., IPHF, Aubrey Harless, Shel- 
byville, Il. 

Nov. 3—South Dakota Swine Re- 
search Day; South Dakota State 
College, Brookings. 

Nov. 8-4 — Cornell Nutrition Oon- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. H. H. Williams, Biochem- 
istry and Nutrition Dept., Savage 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 9-12 — National Renderers 
Assn.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec., Miss Jamie Fox, 30 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, IIL 

Nov. 14-15 — W. Animal 
Industry Conference; Skagit Valley 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John 
G. Wilson, mgr., Washington State 
Feed Assn., 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4. 

Nov. 16-17—Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Hotel Continental, 
Kansas City; sec., E. M. Funk, Col- 
umbia, Missouri 

Nov. 16-18—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; University of Florida. 
Gainesville; chm., Dr. J. P. Feaster, 
Animal Husbandry and Nutrition 
Dept. 

Nov. 25-26 American Society of 
Animal Production; Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, IIL; sec., Clair E. Terrill, 
Animal Husbandry Research Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Research Center 
Beltsville, Md. 

Dec, 1-2—North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh; chm., Dr. J 
W. Kelly, Poultry Science Dept.; co- 
sponsored by North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., sec., McNair 
Evans, Box 44, Mocksville. 

Dec. 12-13— Midwest Veterinary 
Nutrition Conference; Continental 
Hotel, Kansas City; Lloyd Larson, 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, 
Mo. 

Dec. 18-15 — Minnesota Poultry 
Hatchery Assn.; Hotel Radisson, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., L. L. Baum- 
gartner, Litchfield, Minn 
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Jan. 4-6—National Turkey Feder- 
ation; Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Tll.; sec., M. C. Small, P.O. Box 69, 
Mt. Morris, Il. 

Jan. 12-18—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Neve) 
Pearson, P.O. Box 472, East Lansing 

dan. 15-17—Indiana Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indi- 
anapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

Jan. 16-17—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minnea- 
polis; sec, W. D. Flemming, 112 
Grain Exchange Blidg., Minneapolis, 


Civic Memorial Auditorium, 
Fargo, N.D.; sec., Lloyd C. Hanson, 
513 Black Bidg., Fargo. 

Jan. 27 — Missouri Turkey Day; 
University of Missouri, Columbia; 
E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry 
Improvement Assn., Poultry Bldg., 
Box 568, Columbia. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1— Hoosier Turkey 
Trot; Purdue Memorial Union, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; John 
N. Howell, Turkey Department, In- 
diana State Poultry Assn., Poultry 
Bidg., Purdue University. 

Feb. 2-3—Oregon Animal Nutrition 
Conference; Withycomb Hall, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. 

Feb. 3-4—Minnesota Turkey Grow- 
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ers Assn., Leamington Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., Roy Munson, 2200 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Feb. 6-7—Montana Nutrition Con- 
ference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry and Range Man- 
agement Dept. 

Feb. 7-10—American Dehydrators 
Asen.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
executive vice president, Joseph 
Chrisman, 430 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 8-9—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; sponsored 
by Washington State Feed Assn.; 
mgr., John G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10— Washington State Feed 
Assn., annual convention; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute 
of American Poultry Industries; 


pres.,_ Harold M. Williams, 59 E. Mad- 
ison, Chicago 2. 

Feb. 19-21—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 19-21— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Neil House, Columbus; 
sec., George G. Greenleaf, 5625 N. 
High St., P.O. Box 121, Worthington. 

March 16-17—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton-Portland 
Hotel, Portland; mgr., Russ Hays, 
702 Lewis Bldg., Portland 4. 

March 20-24—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 400 Fol- 
ger Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 

April 10-12—Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board; Sheraton Towers Hotel, 
Chicago, IL; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

April 27-29—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita; sec., Orris E. Case, 609 Wi- 
ley Bidg., Hutchinson. 
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April 23-28—Grain Elevator & Pro- 
cessing Supterintendents; Baker Ho- 
tel, Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

May 17-10—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Convention and Na- 
tional Feed Show; Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4. 

Oct. 22-24—Midwest Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sponsored by Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn.; executive 
vice president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 
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Aug. 18-18—12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 merald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 


TOP NUTRITION 


High level of Lactose — the most readily 
digested carbohydrate for all young animals. 
Plus — high quality milk protein, natural 
milk minerals and vitamins. 


ILLINOIS 


HAzel 


6-3411 


PALATABILITY 


The sweeter taste of fresh, low acid, 
low ash, roller dried whole whey 
adds more faste appeal for greater 
early feed consumption. 


DRIED MILK COMPANY 
DUNDEE, 
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BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 


VITAMINS D 
Vita D that will not Someee 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oll or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 


Oll soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated animal fat. 


For better poultry pigmentation. 


CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 
Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
13160 Ortley Place VAN NUYS, CALIF. 


we're putting on 


WEIGHT 


3/10 lb. per year 
at 8 weeks 


PETERSON 
breeding farm 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


TRY THE COLUMBUS 

heavy duty industrial 
ROLLER MILL 

_AT OUR EXPENSE! 


Endorsed by grain dealers, the 
Columbus heavy duty Roller 
Mill will roll all grains, Superior 
design, sturdy construction for 
ars of profitable service. 
eas sizes—300 bushels, 600 
bushels, 900 bushels, 200 bush- 
els per hour, with or without 
electric motor. 


THREE MODELS: 
Trailer, stationary or truck mounted 


Operate the mill 10 d inn. If not 
satisfied, return it. WE WILL 
REFUND YOUR MONEY AND 
PAY RETURN FREIGHT. 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


HENKE MANUFACTURING co. 
Colimbus, Nebraska 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


or the led Marulacturer, Feed Jobber 
Tied and Teed Dealer 
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Poultry Condemnation in Georgia increases ........ June 4—p 
Poultry Stabilization Act Support Asked ............- June 
Problem of Small Eggs Plagues Broiler Industry....... 4—p 
Utah Broiler Raisers Find Good Market for Bir 

Virginia Broiler Growers Take Second Look at Busi- 

ness; See Time to Change une |18—p 

POULTRY NUMBERS: 
Chick Output Gains, Higher Still Held 


Hatchings of Heavy Breed Poults Show 7% Drop ». 


May production of Eggs 1% Smailer From 2% Fewer 
Output, Price Outlook for Coming Months..... June 
USDA Discusses Reasons for Increase is Broiler Egg 
PRESERVATIVES: 
Re s Research on Levels of Sodium Propionate for 
PRICES: 
Gains, Higher Egg Prices Still 
roducts Worth Slightly Less Feed, atios 
Lower Linseed Meal Prices to Continue .........+.+. une 4—p 
Poultry Output, Price Outlook for Coming Months..... June |l—p 
Price Trends of Wheat Millfeeds .......csecsessseeee June li—p 
R-T-C Market Reports Gain Favor ........csscccenees June 4—p 
Slightly Lower SBOM Price Level Forecast ............ June 4—p 
Strong Hog Prices Seen; Pigs Are ‘Voting Republican’. .June 25—p 
p or une 18—p 84: June 25—p 
PRICE SUPPORTS: 
Low Prices on Eggs Bring USDA Back into Market....June 25—p 
Wheat Price Support Rates for 1960 Set Up ......... June 4—p 
PRODUCTION & MILL OPERATION: 
indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. Convention...... June 25—p 
Feeding Records Help Mill Operator Sell Feed ....... une 4—p 
Feed Owner Participates in Egg Marketing 
New ‘Teuhsanees Doubles Custom Mix Volume ........ June |i—p 
Ontario Feed Mill Management School June 18—p 
Operating a Pellet Mill June 25—p 
Processing of Feeds Before Pelleting .........sseeeee June 4—p 
Turkey Program Boosts Feed Mill Volume .........+.. June 18—p 
USDA Describes New Feed Handling System ........ June 16—p 
PROTEIN: 
Arizona Cattle Feeders Day June 18—p 
High Protein-Urea Seoatemests With and Without Lysine 
Fattening Steer Calves June 
lowa Cattle Feeders Day ....-..csccccsscesctecveeees June 25—p 


Methods for Calculating Amounts of Corn, Soybean Meal 
Needed to Obtain Specific C:? or Amino Acid Ratios.June li—p 
No Regular-Type Protein Supplement for Pigs? Illinois 


Tests Use June 4—p 
Protein and Amino Acid Nutrition of Turkeys ........ June 4—p 
REGULATORY: 
Abbott Outlines Arsenical Developments .........+.-+ une 25—p 
Additive Bill Moves Closer to Final 
une |i—p 
Animal Health Institute June 
Delaney Clause Not Changed in Bill .....-ceeeeeees June 4—p 
FDA Finds Residue Belry Products June 25—p 
Milezyme Cleared Use in Medicated Feed ...... June 
Time Running Out for Additive Bill ....---eeeeseenes June 25—p 
Trade Asks — in a Feed Law, Control 
June 


RESTRICTED FEEDING: 


Reports on Effect of Restricted Feeding on Sexual 
SELLING: 
North Caroline Management & Marketing Clinic ..... June 4—p 
SERVICE: 
Poultry Servicemen's Clinic June 25—p 
Trouble-Shooting June 25—p 
What Farmers Think of Their Feed Dealers .........- June 18—p 


SHEEP FEEDING: 
Complete Pelieted Sheep Feed Pian Developed in Ohio. June 25—p 
(Turn to page 84) 
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Grain and Jobbing Division 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Phone: Adams 3-6161 


Buy and Sell 
through 
WANT ADS 


FEEDSTUFFS 


AT YOUR SERVICE 
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The Lime Crest 
Research Laboratory 


Many well-known companies in the 
feed industry regularly rely on us 

= Chemical Analyses 

= Vitamin Assays 

= Drug Assays 

= Spectrographic Analyses 
Chick Feeding Experiments 
Formula Reviews 
= Consultation 


Write today for our schedule of 
charges . . . keep it on hand for 
ready reference. 


Lime Crest 


RESEARCH LABORATORY 


FEED SERVICE DIVISION 
RD. 1, Box 67, Newton, N. J. 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORP OF AMERICA 
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Idaho Manufacturer Tells of Sheep Rations.. 


SILAGE: 
Milk Production Can increase With Early-Cut Silage.... 


SULFITE WASTE: 
Sulfite Waste Hikes Milk Output 


IMinois Reports on Simplified Pig Rations ... 


Kansas Livestock ers Day 
Research Reported at Nutrition Seminar 


TAPAZOLE: 
lowa Cattle Feeders Day 


TRANQUILIZERS: 
lowa Cattle Feeders 


ISPORTATION: 
Feed Dealers File Suit in Arkansas Against Railroad...Juneli—p | 
Feed Men Attempt to Force Railway to Revive Service..June 4—p ! 
Feed Men Fight Railway's Request to Abandon Line...June 18—p | 


Sovecenes June 18—p 90 Future of Arkansas Line Still Uncertain ............June 25—p 
Groin Merbeting Group Reports on Truck Shipments 
June li—p 62 Says Railroads Aim to Regain Some Lost Traffic With 
See Rise in Southeast June 
ceeetosce June 4—p 56 Truck-Shipped Grain From Elevators Up ............dune 18—p 
TURKEY FEEDING: 
ere * June 25—p 90 Protein and Amino Acid Nutrition of Turkeys ........June 4—p 
UNIDENTIFIED FACTORS: 
June lti—p 66 New Growth Promoter Found 18—p 
June ti—p 32 
une 18 UREA: 
High Protein-Urea Supplements With and Without Lysine 
Steer Calves .. June |i—p 
ceddccees June 25—p | Urea Manufacturer Changes Price Basis .............dune 25—p 
Wisconsin Tosts With Urea in Beef Rations .........- June 4—p 
June 25—p VITAMINS: 
June li—p 32 Firm's Tests Show Vitamin K Reduces Blood Spot 
June 25—p 14 
New Growth Promoter Found June 69 
Putting Research to Work ............ June 4—p 22; June 25—p 
Scientist Discusses Bloodspot Causes .......+++++ une |li—p 
Oregon Beef Cattle Day June 4—p 10 


California Dairymen 
Use Pelleted Feeds 


KEYES, CAL.—As dairies increase 
in size in this area, the owners are 
turning toward bulk handling of feed. 
While several small operators have 
quit, the number of cows per herd 
has steadily increased. 

There has also been a trend to- 
ward using feed in pelleted form, ac- 
cording to Henry Kamps, manager of 
the Berry Seed & Feed Co., in Keyes. 

“Pellet feeding is being used for all 


types of dairy cattle,” he said. “After 
putting in a new 100-h.p. pellet mill, 
we found it was about the busiest 
piece of equipment we had. We ex- 
perimented with several pellets, but 
finally decided upon a 3/16-inch size, 
as this is what most dairymen pre- 
fer.” 

Mr. Kamps says dairy owners are 
looking for better feed conversions 
and more convenient methods of han- 
dling feed. A man with 100 cows can 
usually put in bulk facilities and 
make back his investment in a year’s 


time because of the labor saved. 


-Hottman-Taff Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 


paced industry. 


year for only $5. 
Write FEEDSTUFFS 


Here’s the professor’s advice 
to the feed manufacturer . . . 


... “I believe there is little doubt but what Feed- 
stuffs is the business publication which would best 
serve your needs. This is an outstanding publication 
without rival within its field. 1 am sure it will fulfill 
your interest in ‘ingredient market news, services 
available, technical information, innovations, etc.” 


So wrote a professor of animal science at a large 
midwestern university in response to a letter from a 
Jamaican feed manufacturer asking which maga- 
zine would be most helpful in his business. 


There are a lot of hard-headed businessmen in the 
feed industry who agree with the professor . . . near- 
ly 14,000 of them subscribe to FEEDSTUFES .. . 
because it helps them keep abreast of their fast- 


You can begin receiving your own personal copy of 
FEEDSTUF FS ... your own complete source of 
industry news . . . 52 information-packed issues a 


2501 Wayzata Boulevard, Minneapolis 40, Minne- 
sota. Please include the name of your company and 
your department for our circulation records. 


Circulation Department, 


Southern States Co-op 
Announces Refund 


RICHMOND, VA. — Southern 
States Cooperatives board of direc- 
tors has authorized the payment of 
a patronage refund of 0.5% to pa- 
trons on their dollar volume of pur- 
chases for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1960, according to a report in the 
July 11 issue of the Southern States 
Cooperative Service Guide. 

The patronage refund of the co- 
operative will be paid 75% in cash 
and 25% in capital book equities. 
None of the refund this year will be 
paid in the form of common capital 
stock. 

The refund on grain marketed dur- 
ing the fiscal year has been deter- 
mined to be 0.6 per bushel of grain 
marketed. This refund will be paid 
in cash. 


Managers Named 


FORT DODGE, IOWA -— Quaker 
Oats Co. has announced several 
changes in ma ers of its country 
elevators in the Fort Dodge district 
along with a change of name to the 
Central Farm Service Division, han- 
dling both the operations of its coun- 
try elevators and central feeds divi- 
sion. 

Vernon T. Boes, elevator agent at 
Emmetsburg, has been named assist- 
ant to the manager at Fort Dodge, 
and Ronald W. Neal has been named 
feed sales manager of the Fort Dodge 
district. 

Clyde A. Bavender has been named 
elevator manager for the Fort Dodge 
district and Arthur J. Boland, ele- 
vator manager for the Lake City dis- 
trict. Clement E. Milder has been 
named agent at Emmetsburg. 


Denver Office 


MINNEAPOLIS—An office to en- 
gage in purchase and sale of western 
and midwestern grain has been 
opened in Denver, Colo., by Cargill, 
Inc., nationwide agricultural products 
firm with headquarters here. 

Flint E. Harding, Jr., who trans- 
ferred early in July from a post with 
the firm’s grain export installation in 
Baton Rouge, La. has been named 
manager of the new office, at 319 
Symes Building, Denver. 

The announcement, by grain divi- 
sion vice president H. Robert Diercks, 
said Michael E. Ragen will move from 
a merchandising position in Nor- 
folk to replace Harding in Baton 
Rouge. 


Salt Shipping Change 

SALT LAKE CITY—Salt destined 
for feed mills of the Pacific North- 
west now is being shipped out of 
Utah by a new direct service truck- 
ing system. Utah Pacific Lumber 
Transport Co., Portland, Ore., oper- 
ating in nine western states, has be- 
gun shipment to Washington and 
Oregon plants. 

Formerly salt from producers 
along Great Salt Lake moved to the 
northwest by rail. “Motor service 
will greatly reduce the time in tran- 
sit and provide direct delivery to off- 
rail customers,” according to Foley 
C. Richards, sales manager of Solar 
Salt Co. here. 


A man should never tear his hair 
When jilted by his lady fair 

She isn’t apt to be enthralled 
The least bit more if he is bald. 


After months at sea the sailor 
headed for the nearest tavern. Point- 
ing to a patron lying on the floor, he 
told the bartender: “Give me a shot 


of that!” 


A small town is a place where 
everyone knows what everyone else 
is doing but still reads the local 
paper to see if they have been caught 


at it. 


The foreman was astonished to see 
one of his laborers on a construction 
job pulling his wheelbarrow instead 
of pushing it. 

“What’s the idea,” he demanded, 
“of pulling your wheelbarrow?” 

“Can’t stand the sight of it!” came 


the reply. 


The indignant minister looked hard 
at one of his parishioners. 

“IT heard you went to a ball game 
Sunday instead of coming to church.” 

“That’s a lie,” the parishioner cried. 
“And I have the fish to prove it.” 


The sports car owner was giving 
his friend the first ride in a new for- 
eign import which was low-slung. 
After they had been driving a while 
the friend appeared to be puzzled, so 
the driver asked him what was wrong. 

“I can’t figure out what that long 
wall is we’ve been passing.” 

“That’s no wall,” snapped the 
driver. “That’s the curb.” 


The doctor met a former patient on 
the street. “Hello, Mr. Brown,” he 
said. “Er-uh, that check you gave me 
came back.” 

“That’s funny,” said Brown. “So 
did my lumbago.” 


@ 


A dapper city dude bought an old 
broken-down horse from a cattleman 
who was glad to get rid of it for a 
pittance. 

“What in the world are you plan- 
ning to do with that old nag?” the 
cattleman asked. 

“I’m going to race him,” the dude 
said. 

“Well,” the cattleman said, “you'll 


Why 
Grain Men 
Prefer 


ARID-AIRE 


GRAIN DRYERS 
“We have been using ARID-AIRE 
dryers for the last 10 years at our eleva- 
tor—we have been completely satisfied in 
every respect and honestly feel that the 
dryers have paid us many times over.” 
Kermit Lynn, 
Lake Lillian Farmers Elevator Co. 
illian, Minnesota 


Write for details of Trial Plan and free folder 


DAYCOM, INC.’ 


Dept. + , 810 Third Ave. N.E., Mpls. 13, Minn. 


SOYSEANS: (SED 
| LAUGH 
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(9752) 
Hoffman) | 
for complete nutritional service 
ston 
| 
| 
Owner’, 
| 
ARID-AIRE is built to last and give trouble- 
free service, month after month — year after 
year .. . they pay for themselves! 
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Pfizer to Unveil 
Plan to Control 


Poultry Stress 


NEW YORK—A nationwide educa- 
tional program on “Laying Cycle 
Management” will be unveiled this 
fall by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. Ac- 
cording to an announcement, the pro- 
gram will evaluate stress in the lay- 
ing flock so as to boost grower profits. 

This new concept will emphasize 
for poultrymen ways in which good 
management can be used to control 
stress conditions that put a dip in the 
laying and profit curve. 

A key part of the program is a 
suggested method a poultryman can 
follow to “stress rate” his flock. By 
so doing, Pfizer spokesmen say, he 
can recognize many of the stress fac- 
tors that sap the strength of his lay- 
ing hens, weaken their resistance to 
disease and lower egg production. 

Pfizer will make available this fall 
a stress-rating chart that a poultry 
raiser can use to figure to what ex- 
tent a program of supportive therapy 
is needed to control stress in the 
flock. 

In announcing the fall program on 
“Laying Cycle Management,” a Pfizer 
spokesman noted, “The detrimental 
effect of stress factors on laying flock 
production is not adequately appreci- 
ated in many poultry areas today.” 

It is generally agreed that environ- 
mental factors of management, nutri- 
tion, climate and the host-parasite 
relationship are areas where stress 
factors are most numerous. The big- 
gest area for reducing disease losses 
and maintaining egg production lies 
in removing stress factors in these 
areas. 

The Pfizer program is designed not 
only to recognize the important areas 
of stress, but to focus the attention of 
the poultryman on their seriousness 
and suggest ways to control or elimi- 
nate these problems entirely, officials 
said. 


New Memberships 
Approved by ADA 


KANSAS CITY — The American 
Dehydrators Assn. recently held its 
semi-annual board of directors meet- 
ing at the New Inn on Lake Okoboji 
in Iowa. In addition to the members 
of the board, there were also meet- 
ings of the trade rules committee and 
the insurance trustees. 

The trade rules committee reported 
to the board of directors on proposed 
revisions in the trading rules and the 
insurance trustees made a presenta- 
tion of a new major medical hospi- 
talization plan. 

Applications for membership of 10 
dehydrating firms were presented and 
approved by the board. They were Al- 
falfa Producers Cooperative, Belle 
Mina, Ala.; Monroe Grain-Alfalfa Co., 
Monroe, Neb.; Ohlendorf Milling Co., 
Osceola, Ark.; Long Prairie Alfalfa 
Mills, Bradley, Ark.; Valley Dehy- 
drating Co., Sterling, Colo.; Coleman 
Dehydrating Co., Haven, Kansas; 
Holdrege Alfalfa Mills, Inc., Holdrege, 
Neb.; Holtville Alfalfa Mills, Holt- 
ville, Cal.; Consolidated Blenders, 
Inc., Odessa, Neb., and Logan Valley 
Milling Co., Bancroft, Neb. 

Associate membership applications 
were approved from Pacific Vegetable 
Oil Corp., San Francisco, Cal.; Peter- 
son Alfalfa Co., Sylvania, Ohio; 
Schneider Electric & Equipment Co., 
Omaha, Neb.; Temco Engineers, St. 
Louis, Mo., and U.S. Alfalfa Products 
Co. of Cranbury, N.J. 

Foreign firms approved for mem- 
bership were: Alfa Naoth, Ltd., Up- 
per Galilee, Israel; D. H. Brown & 
Son, Ltd., Christchurch, New Zea- 
land, and Luzerna, Paris, France. 

The next meeting of the board of 
directors will be held at the Jung | 
Hotel in New Orleans on Feb. 7, 1961. 


Joins California Staff 


DAVIS, CAL.—The department of 
animal husbandry on the Davis cam- 


pus of the University of California | 


has announced the appointment of 
Dr. Irving I. Geschwind as associate 
professor of animal husbandry. 

Dr. Geschwind received his Ph.D. 
in endocrinology at the University’s 
Berkeley campus in 1949. His most 
recent position has been associate re- 
search endocrinologist at the Hor- 
mone Research Laboratory in San 
Francisco. 

In addition to teaching, his prin- 
cipal interest at Davis will be in in- 
vestigating growth and reproduction 
of animals as related to pituitary 
hormones. 


Tested 


Chickens Decreases 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
chickens for supplying broiler hatch- 
ing eggs tested during June was down 
14% from a year earlier, according 
to the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. There were 1,380,267 chickens 
supplying broiler hatching eggs com- 
pared with 1,609,452 in June, 1959. 

The cumulative total tested dur- 


ing the year July, 1959 to June, 1960 
was 24,162,158, down 11% from the 
same period a year earlier. 

In the states for which compari- 
sons are available, 227,668 chickens 
were tested in June for supplying 
eggs for egg-type chicks, down 31% 


from June of the previous year. The 
number tested July, 1959 to June, 
1960, 11,539,262, was 13% less than 


the number tested a year earlier. 
Turning to turkeys, testing during 
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cycle. Heavy white breed turkeys 
tested during June totaled 52,718 
compared with 66,177 in June, 1959. 
Other heavy breed turkeys tested to- 
taled 18,820 compared with 12,596 in 
June, 1959. Light breed turkeys 
tested in June totaled 32,355 as com- 
pared with just 12,474 in June, 1959. 

The number of all turkeys tested 
during the year July, 1959 to June, 
1960 totaled 3,506,898 compared with 
5,978 338 during these months a year 
earlier—a decrease of 12%. The num- 


June totaled 71,538 compared with | ber of all heavy breeds tested was 


78,773 in June, 1959. Turkey testing 
is at the seasonal low in the annual 


down 8% and the number of light 
breed turiiays tested was down 30%. 


Handles Grain, 
Aggregates and many other free-flowing materials, 


Flour, Chemicals, Coffee, Starch, 


Simple, dust-tight, self-cleaning, compact, fast, eco- 
nomical, long lasting, easy to maintain. 


for Bulletin § 


“We were 


ALL U.S. SAVINGS BONDS—OLD OR NEW—EARN 2% MORE THAN BEFORE 


taking the plan 
for granted” 


CORPORATION 


VEYOR 


WINONA, MISS SANTA CLARA, CAL 


“Well, 


“You know, Ed, it’s so easy to take these things for granted. 
I knew we'd put in the Payroll Savings Plan a long time 
ago. So | just assumed we had a good, sizable number of our 
employees who were buying U.S. Savings Bonds regularly. 
last week our chairman asked me for the exact 
figures. When I checked up I found we had less than a 
third of our people making regular use of the Plan. We 
needed to have someone explain—in person—the conven- 
ience and soundness of this fine thrift program. 

“I contacted our State Savings Bonds Director right 
away. With his quick, friendly help we set up a thorough 
canvass of everybody on the staff. We found that many of 
our company family were just waiting to have someone tell 
them how simple it is to share in this sound, systematic 
thrift plan. Then the polite suggestion, ‘And why not start 
now?’ really did the work. Today we have a participation 
we're proud of, and we're taking steps to increase it still 
more, every payday.” 


Experience of leading companies shows that spreading 
Payroll Savings information through the organization, per- 
son-to-person, results in quick increases in participation. 
And that brings such welcome benefits as lower employee 
turnover, better safety records and the keen satisfaction of 
helping your people to contribute to our Nations Peace 
Power. 
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COMPARE THE RESULTS—A contrast in size, color and papillae develop- 
ment becomes obvious when forestomachs of animals are compared. In the 
tests, two yearlings were fed free-choice balanced rations (lower view) and 


protein deficient rations (top view). 


Structure of Rumen Reflects 
Rations Fed to Cattle, Sheep 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—“The walls 
of the forestomach (rumen) in rumi- 
nant animals resemble a forest of 
trees as seen from high in the air; 
some areas having a thick stand of 
tall ones while other areas may have 
only a tall one here and there, and 
some areas are devoid of growth.” 

This is a statement made by Dr. 
J. F. Hentges, Jr., researcher in the 
department of animal husbandry at 
the University of Florida. The state- 
ment gives a word picture of the 
papillae which cover the walls and 
floor of the rumen in cattle and 
sheep. 

The significance of the long, 
tongue-shaped papillae was not fully 
recognized until 1952, when a nutri- 
tionist in Scotland discovered that 
the products of digestion of hays, 
silage and pasture grasses could be 
metabolized or transformed by the 
papillae into materials useable by the 
tissues of the body. 


Attacked by Microorganisms 

In a recent article published in the 
University of Florida’s Research Re- 
port, Dr. Hentges points out that 
some earlier research at Cambridge 
University in England had shown 
that the energy-yielding carbohy- 
drate portions of cattle feeds were 
attacked by billions of microorgan- 
isms in the rumen changing them in- 


to fatty acids which were absorbed 
by the papillae. 

This explained how the ruminant 
animal could live on fibrous rough- 
ages while the simple-stomached 
man, pig or rat had to rely mostly 
on concentrate or very high-quality, 
tender forages which could be de- 
graded to simple sugars for absorp- 
tion from the small intestine. 

“Although few studies in the U.S. 
have progressed to the point that re- 
sults have been published, most ru- 
minant nutritionists are racing to dis- 
cover the effects of various diets on 
the papillae of the stomach walls,” 
explains Dr. Hentges. 

“That feed preparation has an ef- 
fect on the papillae is well known 
since pelleted mixtures have caused 
‘rumen parakeratosis,’ a thickening 
of the walls of the papillae. Various 
liquid diets have been shown to stim- 
ulate or retard the growth of papil- 
lae in the rumen of dairy calves and 
unpublished reports have claimed 
similar responses with various feed 
additives. 

“Hence, the relationship of diet to 
number, size and structure of rumen 
papillae may hold the key to superior 
ration formulation and more efficient 
utilization of feed by cattle and 
sheep.” 

As shown in the photographs, cat- 
tle at the university experimental 


BALANCED DIET—This dense growth of large papillae from the wall of a 
cow’s rumen reflects the feeding of a balanced dict and the presence of a large 


population of bacteria in the rumen. 


beef unit (which had free access to 
a balanced diet) had large forestom- 
achs with a dense growth of papillae 
while cattle given free access to a 
protein deficient diet had small, dark- 
colored forestomachs almost devoid 
of papillae. 

These observations illustrate the 
necessity of feeding diets which will 
provide the rumen microorganisms 
with all the nutrients they need to 
multiply and to break down hays, 
pasture grasses and silage into fatty 
acids and other compounds for use 
by the body in manufacturing muscle, 
milk and fat. 

Supplement Tested 

A supplement for cattle fed mostly 
on low quality Florida feeds was test- 
ed in 1953. It consisted of: 


Lb. per % of 

day mix 
Cottonseed meal (41%)...3.00 60 
Citrus or cane molasses...1.00 20 
Alfalfa meal (17%)....... 0.85 17 
Steamed bonemeal ....... 0.10 2 
Trace mineralized salt ....0.05 1 


This supplement produced a good 
response when fed with the low 
quality roughages: cob and shuck 
meal, bahiagrass hay, peanut hulls 
and some citrus by-product concen- 
trates. 

“More research is needed in study- 
ing supplements in pelleted, liquid 
and block forms for cattle on grass 
pastures in the Gulf Coast States,” 
writes Dr. Hentges. “The greatest 
need exists for lactating and gestat- 
ing cows whose only feed is often low 
quality frosted grass, weeds and 
moss; yet, they are expected to pro- 
duce milk for a baby calf and stay 
in good enough condition to come in- 
to heat and breed within 60-150 days 
after calving. Also, there is a need 
for better supplements in most Flor- 
ida feedlots where the gains and feed 
efficiency is below the national av- 
erage.” 


Three Elevator Sales 
Reported in Colorado 


DENVER, COLO. —Sale of three 
elevators owned by the Denver Ele- 
vators, a branch of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, has 
been announced by Dave Page, man- 
ager of the Denver Elevators. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
sold its two elevators at Sidney and 
Huntsman, Neb., to the Sidney Farm- 
ers Cooperative Grain Co., and the 
elevator at Gurley, Neb., to the Gur- 
ley Farmers Union Cooperative Assn. 
Sales prices were not disclosed. 

Mr. Page said that economic fac- 
tors, including the 18% cut in grain 
storage rates set by the U.S. Com- 
modity Credit Corp. were responsible 
for the sale. Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. no longer has any eleva- 
tors in Nebraska, but still retain their 
milling operations. 

The Sidney operation included of- 
fice space and 10,000 bu. of storage 
space, and the Huntsman elevator in- 
cluded 19,000 bu. of space, while the 
Gurley plant had 130,000 bu. of space. 


David Harum Feeds 
Names H. C. Harless 


LEXINGTON, NEB. — Lexington 
Mill & Elevator Co. has appointed 
Harold C. Harless as regional man- 
ager for David 
Harum Feeds in 
southeastern Ne- 
braska and north- 
ern Kansas, ac- 
cording to Grant 
Barrett, sales 
manager. 

Mr. Harless was 
district manager 
for E. M. Peet 
Co. in southwest- a 
ern Iowa for five 
years. In that ca- H. C. Harless 
pacity, he was a swine specialist. 
In his new position, he will assist 
feed dealers and develop the feed 
division’s new truck delivery service, 


Commercial Solvents 
Reports Earnings Up; 
Names Board Member 


NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of Commercial Solvents Corp. 
recently announced a sharp increase 
in earnings for the 
first half of the 
year. 

At the same 
meeting, Harry 
C. Hagerty, vice 
chairman of the 
board of the Met- 
ropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., was 
elected to the 
Commercial Sol- 
vents board. Mr. 
Hagerty also 
serves on the boards of the First Na- 
tional City Bank, Radio Corp. of 
America, National Broadcasting Co., 
Erie Railroad, East River Savings 
Bank and the Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corp. He is a trustee of the 
Institute for the Crippled and Dis- 
abled, and of Notre Dame and Ford- 
ham universities. 

Commercial Solvents earnings for 
the first six months were $2,618,178, 
or 93¢ per share, as combared with 
$1,367,312, or 49¢ for the same peri- 
od in 1959. Sales for the first half 
of this year totaled $34,385,512, as 
compared with $32,474,357 in 1959. 

According to Maynard C. Wheeler, 
Commercial Solvents president, the 
80% rise in earnings is due to the 
company’s continuing emphasis and 
expansion of the profitable areas of 
its business, favorable results from 
the company-wide profit improve- 
ment program and the maintenance 
of operations at efficient capacities. 

Mr. Wheeler said that a healthy 
second quarter and the discontinu- 
ance of the write-offs against the 
company’s investment in its Canadi- 
an affiliate, Northwest Nitro-Chemi- 
cals, Ltd., contributed to the favor- 
able earnings picture. Second quar- 
ter earnings were $1,484,510, or 53¢ 
per share, as compared with $701,632, 
or 25¢ for the same period a year ago. 
Second quarter sales this year were 
$18,172,375, as compared with $16,- 
686,951 a year ago. 

Commercial Solvents Corp. manu- 
factures and markets industrial and 
agricultural chemicals, animal nutri- 
tion products and pharmaceuticals. It 
is a major producer of methanol and 
nitrogen chemicals. 


H. C, Hagerty 


‘Rations Livestock’ 


LONDON — The 15th: edition of 
“Rations for Livestock” has been 
written by Dr. R. E. Evans, School 
of Agriculture, University of Cam- 
bridge, and is now available. 

This 138-page booklet is intended 
to give “complete analyses and di- 
gestibilities for all the foods that 
farmers might feed to their live- 
stock.” 

A few subjects listed in the table 
of contents include, “Principles of 
Feeding,” “How to Buy Feeding- 
stuffs,” “Feedingstuffs,” ‘Nutrition 
of the Ruminant,” and “Influence of 
Food on the Composition of Milk.” 

The bulletin, No. 48, may be ob- 
tained by sending an order and $1.34 
to British Information Services, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


Process Castor Beans 
Into Livestock Feed 


WASHINGTON — A new plani to 
process castor bean by-products into 
high-protein livestock feed was 
opened recently in Pernambuco, Bra- 
zil, according to a report from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

This plant has succeeded in elimi- 
nating the toxic element from cas- 
tor beans to produce a feed very high 
in protein and reportedly palatable 
to livestock. With an annual capacity 
of 88 million pounds of feed, the plant 
is expected to contribute sigr.ificant- 
ly to livestock production in Brazil. 
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Arkansas Researchers 
Report on Antibiotic 
Studies With Swine 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—Re- 
search conducted at the University of 
Arkansas experiment station has 
shown variable growth responses to 
the use of antibiotics in swine rations. 
Recent tests were conducted by Dr. 
K. W. Scott, Dr. P. R. Noland and 
C. A. Baugus. These researchers re- 
ported that a combination of antibio- 
tics was more effective in stimulating 
swine growth in their studies than 
any one antibiotic alone. 

“It is not the lack of intestinal or- 
ganisms that causes the lack of 
growth response to antibiotics, nor 
is it a change in the animals,” say 
the scientists. “Instead, it more like- 
ly an alteration in the types of bac- 
teria predominating in the intestinal 
tract of the pig.” 

In view of a variable response from 
single antibiotics, the researchers 
said, the trial was conducted to com- 
pare the effectiveness of single anti- 
biotics and combinations of antibio- 
tics. The basal corn-soybean ration 
was fortified with vitamins and min- 
erals. The treatments were as fol- 
lows: 

Lot 1—Basal ration. 

Lot 2—Basal plus Terramycin (20 
grams per ton). 

Lot 3—Basal plus 20 grams anti- 
biotics per ton composed of 10 grams 


SUPERIOR IN 


e growth promotion 


« feed efficiency 


3 IMPROVED 
FORTIFIERS 


for egg, breeder, 
turkey and broiler feeds 


VITADINE 
(100 Ibs.) 


VITADINE 


(50 Ibs.) Xx 


NUTRIFFIC 
(10 Ibs.) 


New stepped-up potencies, low mixing costs, 
more uniform distribution . . . to meet 
day's need for greater feed efficienc 

package sizes to meet the exact a fe of 
your equipment for easy, accurate mixing. 


WRITE 
TODAY! 
for latest 
information on 
Blatchford’s 
Improved 
Fortifiers 


WAUMEGAM, ILL. Des Mornes, to Nampo, Idoho 


Terramycin, 5 grams zinc bacitracin, 
5 grams oleandomycin. 

Lot 4—Basal plus 20 grams anti- 
biotics per ton composed of 10 grams 
Terramycin, 5 grams zinc bacitracin, 
5 grams streptomycin. 

Lot 5—Basal but without B vita- 
mins. 

Lot 6—Basal without B vitamins 
plus 20 grams Terramycin. 

Lot 7—Basal without B vitamins 
plus 5% alfalfa meal. 

Lots 5, 6, and 7 were used to test 
the effectiveness of antibiotics in the 
absence of B-vitamin supplementation 
and the effectievness of alfalfa in pro- 
viding the B vitamins for growing 
swine. 

The trial was run in two replicates. 
Replicate one consisted of seven pens 
of 5 weanling, crossbred pigs while 
replicate two consisted of seven pens 
of 4 pigs each. 

Here are the summaries reported 
by the researchers: 

The average daily gains and feed 
efficiencies showed that antibiotics 
are effective in promoting growth and 
also improve efficiency in utilization 
of nutrients. 

The combination of antibiotics 
(Lots 3 and 4)gave higher rates of 
gain and better feed efficiency than 
did the basal ration or a single anti- 
biotic alone (Lot 2). 

Without dietary supplementation 
with B vitamins (niacin, riboflavin 
and pantothenic acid) neither anti- 
biotics nor alfalfa additions were ef- 
fective in promoting growth and feed 
efficiency. 

The combinations of antibiotics 
most effective in promoting growth 
were not established, reports Dr. 
Scott. However, if single antibiotics 
have lost their effectiveness under 
existing production conditions, a com- 
bination of antibiotics may be effec- 
tive. 

“These data do not show why the 
combination of antibiotics is more 
beneficial than only one,” says the 
research team. “However, since each 
antibiotic is highly specific in the con- 
trol of certain bacteria, it would ap- 
pear that the action of the antibiotic 
combinations is to affect more species 
than can be affected by a single anti- 
biotic. 

“Omitting B vitamins from the ra- 
tion did not result in a serious growth 
depression. This may be explained by 
the fact that all of these pigs were 
raised in regularly cleaned pens and 
had been adequately nourished up to 
the time they were placed on this 
experiment. Pigs store minerals and 
vitamins, and hence the lack of diet- 
ary vitamins would not be serious 
until these stores were depleted.” 


Bibliography 
30-Fold Increase in 
Use of Fats in Feed 


CHICAGO — A 30-fold increase in 
the use of animal fats in poultry and 
other feeds has occurred during the 
decade since a scale of concept of 
the value of fats as a source of en- 
ergy in feeds was presented by the 
American Meat Institute Foundation. 

That was shown in a recent re- 
evaluation made by O. G. Rasmussen 
and O. H. M. Wilder of the founda- 
tion’s division of animal feeds in 
“Bibliography on the Use of Animal 
Fats in Livestock Feeds: 1952-1959.” 

In 1958, the most recent year for 
which total figures are available, 
more than 549 million pounds of feed- 
grade fats were used in feeds. Esti- 
mated 1959 usage increased to 553 
million with a total value of $28 mil- 
lion. 

This bibliography, listing reports 
on use of animal fats, should be of 
interest to those in animal nutrition, 
suppliers of feed grade fats, feed 
manufacturers and research scien- 
tists, according to Homer Davison, 
president of the American Meat In- 
stitute Foundation. It has been is- 
sued as circular No. 58 of the founda- 
tion and is available on request to 
H. A. Armstrong, chief of the foun- 
dation’s division of information and 
service. 
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LET US BID 
ON YOUR 
VITAMIN 

MIXES 


COMPLETE FLEXIBILITY 


We can mix 100-Ib. batches, 
500-lb. batches or 4,000-Ib. 
batches. We can package in 5- 
lb. sacks up to 50-lb. sacks, or 
50 lb. up to 200-lb. drums. 


Quick SERVICE 


Give us your order in the morning and we can usually mix and ship the same 
day. All prices quoted f.o.b. our dock, so you can pick up if you prefer. 


J WE MIX TO YOUR Vv JUST LET US BID 
SPECIFICATIONS ON YOUR MIX 

of For we can show you that we 

ugs or muinefrais 

can be mixed at low cost to as law any tint 

your specifications. You can mixes are perfectly mixed on 

furnish the materials if you standard wheat middlings car- 

prefer. rier. 


2 NUTRI-LAB MIXING CORP. 


P. O. BOX 7474 
1435 CLAY STREET, NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO., PHONE GRAND 1.8581 


LABORATORY ASSAYED 


When we make your vitamin, 
drug or mineral mix you can be 
sure it’s right. Every mix is 
assayed after mixing by Doty 
Laboratories, Inc. 


HAMMERMILLS 


* Suspension grinding for cooler, faster, more 
uniform grind — an exclusive Jay Bee feature! 

* Built-up, bolted construction. 

* Die-stamped, precision-engineered parts and per- 
fect balance for smooth, trouble-free performance. 

* Finest boll bearings for years of wear. 

* Rugged, heavy all-steel construction of all ports 
— greater strength without excess weight. 

* One-piece, special alloy heat-treated hammers 
with multiple cutting edges. 

* Remote screen changes for instant change without 
stopping mill, 

* Texture Grind — finer, more uniform texture, no 
loss of valuable amino acids. 


COMPARE JAY BEE 


hammermills with 
any other make, 


Only Jay Bee gives you all of 
these features for low operating 
cost, trouble-free performance, 
long life and high capacity: 


TAG - al TRIMS TAGGING TIME 


IF IT’S AS GOOD AS JAY BEE, IT’S GOT TO BE JAY BEE! 


Today . . . See your Jay Bee Distributor, or write 


. B. SEDBERRY, INC. 


Dept. A — Tyler, Texas @ Franklin, Tenn. 
A COMPLETE LINE OF FEED MILL MACHINERY 


Tag-All handles tags, lebels, package inserts and other 
packing items faster, more economicallygand efficiently than 
any other hand stuffing process on the market. 


Check These Features 

Telescoping vacuum sleeve picks up only one unit, regardless 
of strings, metal eyelets or other features. - 
Equally efficient on small paper or plastic bags. 

Replaces single tag as rapidly as packer removes. 

Powerful lifetime dust secled 110 AC Motor. 

Seven inch adjustable stacker bin. Special sizes madago order. 
19 inches high, 17V¥2 pound portable unit allows use qny 
place in plant. 

One year ports guarantee and MONEY BACK IF NOT SATIS- 
FIED WITHIN 10 DAYS. 


ONLY $6995 F.0.B. 


Please Send: 


a Tag- All ted, att, 
Tag-All On Approval. Enclosed Check for $71 

[_] will cover fre te Tes 
is returned within 10 days. <4 


Informati Exclusive Dealer Franchise. 
ion on 


Protected Territories Available 
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WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, INC 
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ANNUAL HATCHERY DAYS—Outstanding hatchery men recognized for 
their achievements during the past year were recognized recently at the 5th 


annual Honegger Associate Hatchery Days held at Forrest, Ill. Those men 
being honored include, from left: Sam R. Honegger; Ray Zucker, Zucker’s 
Scribner Hatchery; Gordon Liechty, Berne Hi-Way Hatchery; John Cunning- 
ham, Cunningham Poultry Farm & Hatchery; Weldon Lehman, Berne Hi-Way 
Hatchery; Alton Belote, Pine Air Poultry Acres; John Thompson, Interstate 

Inc.; Rance Jones, Pine Air Poultry Acres; Charles Meler, Nash- 
ville Hatchery; Harold Windle, Windle’s Hatchery, and Frank E. Honegger. 


The two-day ion i 


luded work sessions having such topics as new 


product development, performance results, disease study and selling and ad- 


Vertising. 


Named by Flo-Tronics 


MINNEAPOLIS — Appointment of 
Herbert E. Weyrauch as electronics 
sales engineer for Flo-Tronics Corp. 
has been announced by William P. 
Edmunds, president. 


In this position, Mr. Weyrauch will 
have sales engineering responsibilities 
for Flo-Tronics developments of sys- 
tems for control of quantity meas- 
urement through solid state logic 
controls and transistorized control 
instruments and for magnetic con- 


trol systems used in automation of 
mechanical conveyors, Mr. Edmunds 
said. 

Mr. Weyrauch, who has broad sales 
and engineering experience in the 
electronics field, came to Flo-Tronics 
from Maico Electronics, Inc., where 
he served most recently as contract 
sales engineer. 


Comments Lysine 


In Cattle Rations 


URBANA, ILL.—A University of 
Illinois livestock specialist has ad- 
vised cattle feeders that adding syn- 
thetic lysine to rations does not im- 
prove the performance of all rations. 

G. R. Carlisle, in a recent release, 
noted reports that lysine boosts the 
performance of cattle fed certain ra- 
tions. For example, he said, lysine 
added to rations containing a high 
percentage of urea brings a favorable 
response. 

“Lysine does not, however, improve 
the performance of cattle fed rations 
containing natural sources of protein, 
such as linseed and soybean meal,” 
Mr. Carlisle said. 

Citing recent studies, he continued: 
“Two groups of cattle received simi- 
lar rations except for the source of 
protein supplement. One group re- 


CHAMPION 


For the Finest in Mobile Equipment... 


Built to INCREASE Your BUSINESS and Your PROFITS 


Owners report 30% annual return on investment 
(Grinding and mixing charges only) 


plus INCREASED AND MOLASSES SALES 
plus CONSTANT CONTACT WITH MANY WHO DEMAND MOBILE SERVICE 


SIMPLE DESIGN — RUGGED CONSTRUCTION — LOW COST MAINTENANCE 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT... 

@ Direct drive 332 cu. in. engine-driven mill. 

@ Permanent magnet located AHEAD of grinder. 
@ Two- to three-ton mixing capacity. 

@ Two- to three-ton concentrate carrying capacity. 


OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT... 

@ GMC Diesel direct-drive power. 

@ Platform concentrate hopper. 

@ 8-compartment bulk concentrate carrier. 
@ Air unloading (pilus standard auger). 


CHAMPION'S two- to three-ton carrying capacity of bagged concentrate can be dumped directly into the mixer 
through the platform concentrate hopper. This eliminates extra handling on the part of the operator, and also eliminates 


the need for an extra ingredient truck. 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


2109 COMO AVENUE SOUTHEAST 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, 


MINNESOTA 


urea. The second received a supple- 
ment with 3.7 to 18.5% urea. Cattle 
in the first group outgained the sec- 
ond group. And they utilized their 
feed much more efficiently. 

“Research workers next added ly- 
sine to the rations of both groups. 
Then each group gained about the 
same. Cattle in the first group, how- 
ever, still used fewer pounds of feed 
for each pound of gain, 

“Also, at present prices synthetic 
lysine is too expensive to compete 
with natural protein sources in beef 
cattle rations.” 


Dr. Connie 
By Eshelman & Sons 


LANCASTER, PA. — Appointment 
of Dr. Victor G. Conger, Delaware, 
Ohio, to the Nutrition-Technical 

x Service Division of 

John W. Eshelman 
& Sons was an- 
nounced recently 
by H. Roy Eshel- 
i man, president. 
Dr. Conger began 
| his new duties 
| July 1 with head- 
quarters at Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

An_ agriculture 
graduate from 
Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Dr. Conger was employed by 
Erlay Hatchery, Delaware, Ohio, as 
plant manager for six years. The 
hatchery is a distributor for Eshel- 
man’s Red Rose feeds. Returning to 
Ohio State University in 1956, Dr. 
Conger entered the college of veteri- 
nary medicine and was awarded the 
degree of doctor of veterinary medi- 
cine this year. 

Dr. Conger’s academic training in 
agriculture and veterinary medicine 
and his business experience in poul- 
try and feed distribution will supple- 
ment the technical service in animal 
health and nutrition rendered Red 
Rose dealers and feeders,” stated Mr. 
Eshelman. Working under the direc- 
tion of Dr. E. I. Robertson, director 
of nutrition, Dr. Conger will assist in 
the research program conducted at 
the Red Rose research center and ex- 
perimental farms, will participate in 
sales training, education, and dealer 
service programs, attend technical 
conferences and prepare articles for 
publication. 


Announce Merger 


MONROE, WASH. —-A merger of 
Shur-Crop Corp. and Wolfkill Feed 
& Seed Co. has been announced. 

The newly formed company be- 
comes the Wolfkill Feed & Fertilizer 
Corp., with the Shur-Crop brand 
name retained. The merger entails 
no personnel changes with M. V. 
“Bud” Wolfkill remaining as corpor- 
ation president and Jack Wolfkill as 
secretary-treasurer. 

Simplified bookkeeping and per- 
sonnel management made possible by 
the merger will mean faster and 
more efficient service to the public, 
firm officials say. 


- 
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HAS THE COMPLETE STABILITY 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


A FULL RANGE OF STABILITY...that’s what makes 
the new STaBrim1x E your most valuable supplemental source 
of vitamin E in the feeds you mix! 


Stasimix E is stable in both animal and poultry feeds, even 
when stored for long periods of time . ... stable when exposed 
to wide ranges of temperature and humidity . . . stable in 
pelleted feed . . . and stable in the presence of minerals, A 
most complete range of stability for milling use. 


Stapmmix E is free flowing. The vitamin E beadlets in 
Srapimix E are given a protective coating of readily-digest- 
ible materials. 


Stapimix E remains in uniform distribution in a mixed feed 
;.. will not arch in bins, hoppers or mechanical feeders. 
Containing only dl-alpha tocopheryl acetate as a vitamin E 
source, STABIMIX E is fully active biologically. 


Because the vitamin E contained in STasmax E is in an 
emulsified form, it is absorbed more rapidly than from the 
oil-solution forms. 


To meet the requirements of most feed manufacturers, 
Srapimix E is conveniently packaged in two potencies; 
50,000 and 20,000 International Units per pound . . . each in 
50-lb. and 100-b. fiber drums with liner, 


For a quotation and complete information on Stapmix E or 
Stapimix A, the Merck feed grade vitamin A, .ask your Merck 
Feed Products Representative, or write: 

Merck Chemical Division. Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


STA BIMIX’ E 


MERCK 
THE MOST STABLE VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 


| 
j 
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Classifie 


want ad itself add six (6) words 
or your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
beth ——. and for blind ads 
contaizing a number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of 25¢ per in- 


d Ads 


ing Commereta ial advertising 
ve ertising 


for forward- 
not 


d ad 
ment. Display advertising aceepted for 
Diplay “advertising, 3.00 per 
column inch. No discount on 
for than one insert! 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


FOURTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE FEED 
and grain merchandising. Age 41. Seeks 
country location to manage and share 
ownership. Address Ad No. 6145, Feed- 
stuffs, ‘Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

SALES EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE—BROAD 
experience in all phases of sales and 
marketing. National or local levels. Field 
operations or central staff planning. 
Small or large company. Address Ad No. 
6144, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


Ph.D, ANIMAL NUTRITIONIST, FOUR 
years’ industrial experience, seeks broad 
responsibility with manufacturer of feeds, 
supplements, pet foods, or pharmaceut!- 
cals. Address Ad No, 6147, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE-TRAINING | DIREC- 
tor — Wide agricultural background. 
Trained and experienced in farm manage- 
ment, anima! nutrition, education. M.8. 
degree. Experienced in preparation and 
presentation of technical and research 
information to dealers, salesmen and 
farmers. Ability to organize and conduct 
proteins program. Address Ad No. 6135, 

‘eedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


NUTRITIONIST — a FEED 
manufacturer. At least M.S. in animal 
nutrition. Give complete details of edu- 
eation and experience. Address Ad No. 
6136, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER WITH OP- 
rtunity to become sales manager with 
‘ood manufacturer located In central 
states. Address Ad No. 6117, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Mina. 


WANTED — FEED MILL EQUIPMENT 
salesman. Best lines in industry avail- 
able. Territory southern Indiana and 
northern Kentucky. Excellent opportu- 
nity. Contact Charlies Davis, Davis Ma- 
chinery Co., 424 W. Tennessee St., Evans- 
vill, Ind.; Phone Harrison 3-2912. 

SALESMAN WANTED — OPPORTUNITY 

for real producer with ambition to become 

sales manager of moderate size feed, 
grain, seed and farm supply business 
located in The Land of Pleasant Living. 

Address Ad No. 6148, Feedstuffs, Minne- 

40, Minn. 


WAN NTED—SALES | MANAGER WITH AM- 
bition and a promoter, for livestock equip- 
ment in Midwest, age 25-45, who can set 
Up & Program and get results. Chance to 
invest in business. Send photo, previous 
experience and qualifications. Address Ad 
No, 6151, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


v 


FOR SALE—FEED AND FARM SUPPLY 
business in northern Colorado town. Do- 
ing $164,000 volume per year. Owner will 
sacrifice to take care of other interests. 
Write M. O. Shrader, Estes Park Route, 
Leveland, Colo, 


FOR SALE—FEED AND FERTILIZER 
plant in western New York State. Bulk 
bins and handling equipment, railroad 
siding, room for expansion. Pictures on 
request. Address Ad No, 6155, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


COMPLETE MODERN FEED 


MILL AND 
business in this first class livestock, poul- 
try and grain producing area. Exclusive 
advance brand and formulas. Concen- 
trate and complete feeds manufacturing, 
including pelleting and bulk truck. Sepa- 
rate custom grinding and mixing at pliant 
and two diesel mobile mills. Grain bank 
could be added. The onlly two hullers 
and rollers within 20 miles. Would sell 
mobile mille separate. If you have $15,000 
you can handle this excellent opportunity. 
Over $150,000 average turnover last two 
years, Owner bas other interests. Beauti- 
ful new home also available. Don't pass 
up looking into this one. Call Frank 
Schnee, Madison, 8 D.; Clinton 6-4266 
for appointment. 


SHELDON, IOWA 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 


uffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


ON MOBILE GRINDER 
mixer units. Champion Portable Mill 
Come Ave. &.B., Minneapol 

nn. 


DRIER WANTED — CAPACITY 2-3 TONS 


per hour. 15% moisture to be dried down 
to 3% moisture. Address Ad No, 6119, 
Feedstuffs, Room 1101, 62 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17, N. ¥ 


R SALE—te” IOWA MILL, MOUNTED 
on 1967 3-tomn truck powered by GMC 
diesel, 2-ton horizontal mixer and mo- 
lasses biending equipment. Mooers Manu- 
facturing Co., Windom, Minn. 


PRODUCTION 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Our rapidly expanding company offers 
@ good future to a mon with extensive 
experience in formuia feed production. 
Position involves complete responsibili- 
ty for manufacturing operations, in- 
gredient inventories, personnel, main- 
tenance of plant facilities and trucks. 
Midwest location. Good fringe bene- 
fits. Write G. O. Sandbaken. 


SUPERSWEET FEEDS 
Division of International Milling Company 
1200 Investors Building 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


FOR SALE—ONE NEW ROTARY KNIFE 


corn cutter, manufactured by Sprout, 
Waldron & Co. Machine never uncrated. 


Make offer. J. Baker Hardy, 261 8. 
Bond Scottsburg, Ind. 
SEWING A c INE 8, CONVEYORS, 


swinging heads, portables, new and used 
Fischbeins, Minneapolis, Union Special. 
Complete stock of parts, needies, oil and 
thread. Factory trained mechanics for 
service and rebuilding. Equipment and re- 
pairs guaranteed. Surplus machines or 
equipment bought. Industrial Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., 312 West 8th St., Kansas City 
5, Mo. 


FOR SALE 
Feed and Grain Handling and 
Processing Equipment 


CULTURAL 
GROUND. STATE 
SALARY EXPECTED. 


P.O. Box 191 


ORGANIZER FOR NATIONAL POULTRY OR- 
GANIZATION. PREFER ONE WITH AGRI- 
AND ORGANIZATIONAL BACK- 
AGE, EXPERIENCE AND 


U.S. Poultry & Egg Producers Assn. 


Lakewood, N.J. 


ONE 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST oan 5 LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
Hagan Mill Machin- 

ery, P.O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


ONE 36-IN. ATTRITION MILL; 5-TON EU- 
reka horizontal mixer with silent chain 
. J. B. Hagan 

Box 674, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

PORTABLE FEED MILL, TRUCK MOUNT- 
ed—Suitable for large dairy or cattle 
feeder. Also cob crusher in good shape, 
price reasonable. Hank's Feed Service, 
Mackinaw, Ill. 


VERTICAL HAMMERMILL, NEW, 18", 50 
H.P., 3,600 R.P.M. $990; two Niagara 
sifters, one Sprout-Waldron, motorized, 
used, all three $500. Write, call ABCO 
Service Co., Box 11121, Phoenix, Ariz. 


SECO TWIN MOLASSES BLEND- 
er, complete with motor and pump. In 
good condition. Used five years. Gray 
Bros. Feed & Hatchery, Dorsey, Miss.; 
Fulton UN 2-3111. 


Phone 


FOR OR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 


ardson scale; truck scales; hammermilis; 
eat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
machines; elevator legs; 
and 


= 674, Jefferson City, Mo 


MOBILE MILL, JUST LIKE 


NEW. HAS 
2-ton mixer and 20-in. hammermill driv- 
en by 124 H.P. GMC diesel mounted on 
2-ton International cab-over with 2-speed. 
Will sacrifice for $7,950. Can finance 
$4,000. Call Frank at Clinton 6-4266, 
Madison, 8. D. 


HENDERSON CHIEF, MODEL B-300 BULK 


and bag feed body with 1957 GMC 350 
. low mileage, A-1 condition. 1954 
GMC truck, 16 ft. insulated trailer body, 
5,000 miles on new motor. Fairbanks- 
Morse 20-ton, 24x10’ with dial and printo- 
matic. Bockenstette’s Hatchery, Hiawatha, 
Kansas, 


MIDGET MARVEL FLOUR MILL, FIRST- 


class condition, 60 bbl, capacity, complete 
with motors, starters, legs and packers. 
Three-stand Allis-Chalmers 9x24 corn- 
meal rolls with reels. 8. Howes corn 
cleaner, complete, ready to go. Both the 
above a real bargain. Contact J. I. Gates 
Milling Co., 1137 W. Broad 8t., Colum- 


SALE — ONE SPROUT-WALDRON, 
unused, 335 cu. ft. ribbon mixer. Unused 


| MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv 


ALL KINDS OF GRAIN 


Beer & Co., 


5 EP. TRUCK 
. driveway. Goode Mill- 
» Mangum, Okla. 


To BUY RICHARDSON 


bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator 
Hegan Mill Machinery. erson 


J. 
City, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


v | 


RADIO ADVERTISING CAN HELP YOU— 
Tape recorded programs voiced by those 
with feed selling experience. Produced to 
attract potential customers plus interest- 
ing educational features. These taped pro- 
grams can be broadcast over your local 
radio stations using your own brand 
name throughout your taped programs. 
Produced to meet your advertising budget. 
Send inquiry to Woodard Radio Pro- 
gramming Service, Webster City, Lowa. 


FREE CATALOG! 


Burrows offers you the best I Mois- 
ture Testers—sew and le con- 

elevator legs, screw conveyors, 
@ugers, truck hoists, vocuum cleaners, 


Use Feedstulis WANT ADS for RESULTS 


Buy and Sell Through FEEDSTUFFS Want Ads 


NEPPCO Exposition 
In Syracuse to Use 


New Type Program 


SYRACUSE, N.Y.—A shift in the 
technique of presenting poultry edu- 
cational programs will be incorporat- 
ed in the coming exposition of the 
Northeastern Poultry Producers 
Council (NEPPCO) to be held here 
Oct. 4-5-6, it was announced by Doris 
Endebrock, exposition manager. 

Instead of the normal one-shot, one 
location type of program, the 
NEPPCO exposition will present 
three educational sessions, delivered 
simultaneously at three separate 
auditoriums. These will be one-hour 
meetings for the most part. Each 
talk or demonstration will be given 
three times during the course of the 
exposition. It will be presented twice 
during the course of one day, than 
again the following day. 

Using the new NEPPCO system, a 
visitor may catch every one of the 
convention talks and demonstrations 
if he is in attendance two of the ex- 
position’s three days. 

“The new system gives our edu- 
cational program a new level of effi- 
ciency and usefulness,” Miss Ende- 
brock commented. “Not only does it 
permit each visitor to catch the ses- 
sions which are of greatest interest 
to him, but it allows him a greater 
freedom to visit the expositicn hall 
where our displays and exhibits are 
concentrated.” 

Present plans call for two of the 
“triple presentations” to be held the 
afternoon of the opening day, with 
one-hour session held in each of the 
three educational theaters at 1:30 
and 3:30. Each talk or demonstra- 
tion will have two appearances. The 
next morning at 10:30, the same 
three sessions will be repeated. 

The council’s annual meeting is 
slated for 1:30 Oct. 5, followed by 
three new educational sessions in the 
three theaters starting at 3:30. Oct. 
5, morning and afternoon, these three 
will be repeated. 

NEPPCO’s exposition program 
committee is rounding up some of 
the top poultry talent in the nation 
for its streamlined educational pres- 
entations, Miss Endebrock reported. 
Not only is the system completely 
new, she declares, but many of the 
topics in poultry health and mer- 
chandising on the program will be 
aired for the first time at any poul- 
try exposition or convention. 

Close to 5,000 poultrymen from all 
corners of the 14-state northeastern 
area are expected to attend the three- 
day exposition. 


Warns Livestock Men 


Against New Barley 


PUEBLO, COLO. — Dr. William 
Brown, extension veterinarian at 
Colorado State University, has 
warned farmers to be cautious in 
feeding their new crop barley to live- 
stock. 

He said there have been instances 
where cattle died from being feed 
too much new barley. For some rea- 
son, the new crop is more likely to 
cause trouble than old barley. The 
cattle won’t necessarily show symp- 
toms of illness such as founder or 
bloat, either. 

Dr. Brown advised against feeding 
any new barley unless it is absolute- 
ly necessary, and then in only small 
quantities. The amount can be in- 
creased gradually. 

Dr. Brown pointed out that the 
recommendations apply to any new 
grain. 

He stated that recent tests have 
been publicized where only barley 
and protein supplement are fed. 
“However,” he said, “standard rec- 
ommendations for putting cattle on 
full-feed barley are to start with 
only one pound of barley for each 
100 Ib. of body weight. The roughage 
is decreased slowly as the amount of 
grain picks up.” 


{ 
Classified advertisements received by set of initials, or group of figures counts | 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for as a word. To the number of words in 
the issue of the Saipuing Saturday. | 
Rates: minimam charge 
; minimum. In figuring cost of your | 
classified ad... each abbrevi- | 
ation, telephone exchange number, | 
1 
Salesmen on commission basis or pel 11 Machinery, 
firm to call on feed monutocturers In 
nois, Wisconsin and indianc. Complete line = 
of remarka ly effective enzyme-based sup- 
plements, backed by national advertising. 
Write Ed. Hertman 
anteed first-class throughout, § H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3478, Feed- 
| 
Mary ender, eu. 
juding: 1,800 ou ft. 
jax “Lo-Veyor” shaker ; 
elevators, screw con- 
steel Bend for 
. 6th St. Philadelphia 
hoist f 
and Groin 
SEER & CO., INC. | 
Ibsen Ave. & Newkirt 
Boltimere 24, Md. 
sewing mochines, bulk bins, testing equip- 
ment. Over 1,000 Hems! Send 
1316-C Shermon Ave., Evanston, ill. | 
| 


Arkansas Railroad 
Abandonment Request 


To Be Heard Aug. 25 


LITTLE ROCK —North Arkansas 
feed men and other shippers are ex- 
pected to turn out en masse for a 
hearing on a request for abandon- 
ment of the Arkansas and Ozarks 
Railway, a 72-mile line considered vi- 
tal by many poultry and livestock 
operators. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has set Aug. 25 as the date for 
a hearing on the railroad’s request 
for authority to abandon operations. 
The hearing will be held in the state 
commerce offices here. 


Notice of the hearing was received 
here by the Arkansas Commerce 
Commission, which has asked to be 
allowed to intervene in the case. 

The line went out of operation last 
May after a flash flood washed out 
a portion of trackage and two 
bridges. The facility later asked the 
ICC for a certificate of abandonment, 
but the move was opposed in federal 
court by local businessmen. 

The line moved a large quantity 
of the bulk feed used in feeding 100,- 
000 turkeys and 300,000 broilers in 
the Berryville-Green Forest-Harrison 
area and sacked feed used for live- 
stock in the vicinity. 


No Good 
For Setting Quality 
On Live Broilers 


COLLEGE PARK, MD. — There 
have often been comments that there 
is not enough differential paid for 
broilers of varying quality. However, 
there is little hope for a change until 
methods are developed to determine 
quality of a live bird accurately and 
what broilers will yield when dressed 
out, according to Dr. N. V. Helbacka, 
poultry department, University of 
Maryland. 

Investigations by Dr. Helbacka and 
John Crothers, department of mar- 
kets, may reveal some of the causes 
for undergrades. Their study involv- 
ing millions of birds in locations of 
the Delaware-Maryland-Virginia Pen- 
insula is just now being completed. 
Data was gathered through sampling 
of flocks coming into processing 
plants over a four-month period. 
Sample grades of each flock were 


* determined by Federal-State Graders 


operating in those plants. When 
analysis of this data is complete, it 
should give a good idea of the grade 
of poultry coming into processing 
FOR ALL MAKES 


SCREEN OF MILLS 


Highest quality special analysis steel 


HEAT-TREATED y AM MERS 


OR HARD-FACED 
Send sample or specifications 
SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
Box 7455—N. Kansas City, Mo.—GR 1-4072 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 

COB MEAL is available in 
inds—trom the coarsest to the 
est — for ail 


and 
additives. Write today te: 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. ©. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Ilinols 


plants and some of the causes for the 
differential in grade, Dr. Helbacka 
stated in a recent issue of the Mary- 
land Poultryman. 

In a study completed by C. S. 
Shaffner and J. L. Nicholson on 
breeds, the birds were followed 
through the plants to determine if 
there were any quality differences. 
These studies involved eight broiler 
crosses with sexes reared separately. 
The center of interest was focused 
mainly on grade and defects of the 
various crosses. Some interesting re- 
sults were evident, Dr. Helbacka 
stated. 

It seemed in both trials, he said, 
that there was one cross that con- 
sistently had less defects and a high- 
er average grade which should inter- 
est the broiler industry. The other 
part of this study concentrated on 
yield and indicated that one cross 
consistently yielded higher than 
others. 

Complete information on the qual- 
ity evaluation of these breed studies 
is available through the university in 
Extension Publication No. 225. 

Dr. Helbacka also indicated that 
an area of confusion is broiler quality 
during a given year. He said there 
are many vague ideas but no data is 
readily available to indicate whether 
quality is higher during spring, sum- 
mer or fall. 


Futures Trading 


Extensive in 1960 


WASHINGTON — Futures trading 
was used extensively in agricultural 
marketing in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reported, basing its con- 
clusion on data prepared by the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority. 

The estimated number of futures 
transactions for all commodities in- 
cresed 5.4% compared with the pre- 
vious year and the value of futures 
transactions, estimated at $26.4 bil- 
lion for 1959-60, was almost un- 
changed from 1958-59. 

Alex C. Caldwell, CEA adminis- 
trator, said the average levels of 
traders’ holdings—open contracts— 
increased in 14 of the 18 commodi- 
ties in which futures trading was 
conducted during the year subject 
to regulation under the Commodity 
Exchange Act. 

“The increased use of futures by 
merchants and processors for hedging 
against price risks contributed to the 
relatively high levels of open con- 
tracts in a number of leading com- 
modities,” Mr. Caldwell said. 

“Hedging in wheat futures in- 
creased during the year, notwith- 
standing the reduced level of open 
contracts and volume of trading. 
Hedging contributed to the increased 
levels of open contracts in corn and 
rye and the record level of open con- 
tracts in soybeans. There was also 
increased utilization of hedging in 
wool, eggs and potatoes.” 

The largest futures market of the 
year was in soybeans, primarily on 
the Chicago Board of Trade. The av- 
erage level of month-end open con- 
tracts in soybeans was 134,595,000 
bu. or 68.2% greater than in 1958-59. 
Wheat futures open contracts on all 
markets averaged 94,180,000 bu, a 
decrease of 17.8% and corn futures, 
65,371,000 bu., an increase of 10.4%. 


GOOD 
EQUIPMENT 


ER PULVERIZER 


Does Make a Difference 
Write for Bulletin No. 459 


1537 South 55th Court 50, 


linois 


Biuret’s Nutritional 
Value Being Studied 


URBANA, ILL.—Protein is usually 
one of the more expensive compo- 
nents of livestock rations. And sim- 
ple-stomached animals such as man, 
swine and poultry require preformed 
protein in their diets. But research at 
the University of Illinois shows that 
ruminants, such as cattle and sheep, 
can utilize certain non-protein nitro- 
gen compounds, and biuret may fit 
into this program. 

According to the Illinois tests, con- 
ducted by E. E. Hatfield, R. M. For- 
bes and U. S. Garrigus, microorgan- 
isms in the paunch of the rumi- 
nants will change the non-protein 
nitrogen (NPN) compounds into 
forms of protein that can be digested 
by the animal. : 

Urea is widely used in ruminant 
rations as a source of NPN when re- 
lative costs of protein sources make 
it appropriate. There are certain lim- 
itations to the use of urea, though. 
It may be toxic if consumed in large 
amounts during a short period of 
time. Also, it is not well utilized un- 
less it is combined at frequent in- 
tervals with a source of readily avail- 
able energy. 

In an attempt to make the use of 
NPN in sheep and cattle rations more 
flexible, the nutritional value of 
biuret (formed when urea is heated) 
is being studied. 

Relatively Non-Toxic 

Tests have shown that biuret is 
relatively non-toxic to sheep on 
either an acute or a cumulative basis. 
Sheep have matured and produced 
lambs during a 596-day period when 
biuret supplied more .than half the 
nitrogen in the ration. Wool from 
these sheep appeared normal. 

Utilization studies show that sheep 
and steers retain about as much 
biuret nitrogen as urea. Also, on a 
complete self-fed ration, the two 
forms of nitrogen are utilized with 
about equal efficiency. 

Biuret, however, appears to be 
better utilized when rations are fed 
at relatively widely separated inter- 
vals as would occur in supplemental 
feeding of range stock or breeding 
stock. 

When animals are put on a new 
ration containing biuret, they go 
through an adjustment period similar 
to the adjustments involved when 
they change to or from pasture. 

At present, biuret is relatively ex- 
pensive to produce and is not being 
fed commercially except as it appears 
in some commercial urea. It would 
seem from these studies, however, 
that greater flexibility can be added 
to our production potential for rumi- 
nant livestock, conclude the research- 
ers. 
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Aluminum Scoop 


Here, at last, is an ex- 
cellent quality aluminum 
scoop at a price which 
is extremely reasonable. 
This will be a big seller 
to your farm customers. 


@ $5.25 each 
in dozen lots 


@ $5.05 each in 
5 dozen lots 


BURROWS 


Burrows Equipment Company 
Dept. C-7, Evanston, Wl. 


WHAT DO FARMERS 
REALLY THINK 
ABOUT YOU... 


. your products, your dealers 


and your competitors? Why 
don’t more farmers buy your 
products? 


Many have wondered about 
their own situation and we've 
helped them find out. 


This is not a job best done by 
your salesmen. If they are good 
salesmen, they’re better talkers 
than listeners and they're 
biased. 


Let an experienced farm re- 
search group find out for you 
confidentially, and recommend 
how to capitalize on the find- 
ings. 


Agricultural Department 
BISBING BUSINESS RESEARCH 

436 West Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee 


WE'RE EXPANDING 


and need top salesmen for the 
Midwest and 11 Western States 


This is a career job for men who know animal nutrition 
and formula feed economics. We're moving at a terrific 
clip and growing at a pace that requires experienced 
men who know their stuff—men who know feed manu- 
facturers and talk their language. If you have the back- 
ground and ambition, this represents a swell job with 
wonderful earning opportunities and benefits. Many of 
our salesmen have been with us for as long as 23 years. 
Send us a detailed resume today. We promise you a 


fast answer. 


‘ THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC, 
1315-17 WALNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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Reader Service Departme 


Feedstuffs 


FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 


is is placed the new developmen 
— A which have dealt with antibiotic, arsonic and surfactan 
and Full information is , 
KN, of various classes of stock for the 
tified factors. The 


composition and 


ANIMAL. NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 
By Leonard A. Maynard 


covers the standard, constantly-needed facts on farm animals and 
the mewly ‘inrorered facts how. certain welds, vitamins, ete., 

can help animals. $8.00 


BEEF CATTLE, 5th Edition 


By the late Roscoe R. Snapp and A. L. Neumann 


Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, economic trends, equipment, ete. Includes a report 
of hundreds of feeding experiments. Has 


ine, University of Mlimois. G41 pages... 


1958 SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE 


Feed Production School, Inc. 


A complete transcript of the 1958 Smali Mill Short Course designed specifically 
for the Small Mill, jects as 


1959 SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE 


Feed Production School, Inc. 


Transcript of Proceedings of the 1959 Small Mill Short Course containing subjects 
of —>-b interest to the smalier miller. Subjects include cest facts, experience 


and research reports with practical recommendations on methods in 
portable mills and other related subjects 
PELLETING AND RELATED SUBJECTS 

1959 Feed Production School Transcript 

Feed Production School, Inc. 
A complete report on specialized research current oti and 

dati in fal and Sabjecta. 198 of the most 
up-to-date information pr d enized thoriti $15 00 

charts, tables and equipment illustrations .........+...> . 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 
By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


et, 
ing, and marketing influewces. It tells of the many to $7.95 
be done and exactly how te do them. 519 pages, 940 illustrations. ..... . 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 


Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 
Based on the work by Carl W. Larson and Fred &. Putney. 

10%, the Foarth tien adds on mineral mach 
recent en hay-crop grass land farming, health pro- 
profitably by student and the practicing dairyman, 614 pages..... 


SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition (1957) 


By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


A com yet easily understeod reference for swine feeders, breeders and these 

in services te them. Covers history and of the industry, ite 

distribution, adaptation and future; types and breeds, the herd, meat 
breeds, selection and judging, breedi , grains and 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1957) 


By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


studies on inn $5.00 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition ( 1956) 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 
tmarksting operations In raising of hogs. 496 pages, °7.90 


RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 


THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 


By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Pfander 


THE STOCKMAN'S HANDBOOK (1959) 
By M. E. Ensminger, M.S., M.A., Ph.D. 


MANAGING FOR GREATER RETURNS in Country 
Elevator and Retail Farm Supply Businesses 


By Richard Phillips, Iowa State University economist 


Written as baste reference book for clovater and fare steve managum, 
includes valuabie information en over-all planning and management. Some ef the 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS (1955) 


By Dr. H. W. Titus 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 
By James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Co. 
graded, stored and 
ted, the rele of the university 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


Meets the needs of producers, feed dealers and 
inicat authoritative tafermation on ow to raise the best 
It evaluates Sad 


modern feeding 
to be used and nutritive econemy. Deals feeding aad 7.95 
for various purposes, chicks, and egg preducers. 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 


Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 
1,500 pages, iDustrations of practical, factual for 
f breeders. New anti- 
= ‘eed dealers, chapter on $12.50 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


626 pages, 254 illustrations, covers 
and building poultry plant to preparing 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 
By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 
By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 
New, 1955; a 


SUCCESSPUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 


pages, illustrations, based experience, brings helps 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor Pacific Poultryman, and Dale F. 
King, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


A thorough revision of this reliable work on pes Newly UWlus- 
portance of protein energy levels for — $ 
176 ~ Ay bound..........«. 5.00 
TURKEY GEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 


Box 67 
Minneapolis 


e Fee ans LiOrary 
3 ie tended f tockmen, those who counsel with steckmen and for teschers in 
— or particular interest to the feed trade is section on 
Feeds and Feeding has again been entirely revised, because of the many discov- 
ents are 
t supplements, 
89 50 accounting system, increasing employee productivity, improving custemer rela- 
digestib.e nutrien 1,100 d tions, impreving purchasing, management of credit and $7 00 
A small but absolutely authentic and concise treatment eof vital information fer : 
feeders and feed manufacturers. 43 formulas fer diets and mashes, vitamin con- 
tent of over 60 feedstuffs; what feedstuffs are best; deficiency diseases; alse re- 
lationship between feed consumption and egg preducticon. $4.00 
ned = 
a professor in the grain trade. This authoritative book will become the leeding 
laters, foreign buyers, government personnel, teachers, ete........-.. 
eC poultry by empl 
7 This book provides the owner, manager or caretaker of farm or ranch with ensily 
Eighth Edition, 416 pages, 216 illustrations and four plates. Deals with broiler 
PO production, flock management and marketing, breeding and $5.00 
. experienced. Covers all phases of the selling, 
offiee preeedure, laber chick selection, $7 50 
By Morley A. Jull 
equipment, health and disease prevention, marketing and siaaghter, $5 30 
management and showing. 543 pages, 19% illustrations. 
agents, patritienists and workers in veterinary pharmaceuticals. Dr. Cunha 
head of the Department of Animal Husbandry, a member of the Nutrition Com- 
mittee ef the American Seciety of Animal Production and the Swine Nutrient 
Requirements Committee of the National B 
: reports on the mest recent scientific feeding e 
By Stanley J. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 
A text om tarkey raising and marketing by Stanley J. Mereden, Poultry Hushend, 
man at the U.S. Research Center, Beltsville, Md. and J. Martin, Head 
of the Peultry Department, Purdue University. Covers breeding, rearing, feeding, 
Preparation fer the market, shows, diseases and their $7 00 
Prevention and control. 1,000 pages, 124 Ulustrations ...........++.. 
PC THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition (1956) 
es By Ross M. Sherwood 
handling, marketing techniques preparing perk home formulation. A practical handbook practical men. 
No C. O. D.’s 
An encyclopedic presentation of production, formulation and medication. Designed 
Pp uc rem creps, utilize 
silage, hay, etc., and as an officially recognized feed product (meni, bran, grit, er Service Departmen: 
eake, ete.). Explanations and practical advice on medicated feeds, mineral feed- ffs 
men seful to feed manufacturers, OM 


TABLE 1. Quantity and Value of Prepared Animal Feeds Shipped by All Products 
in the United States: 1958 and 1954 


(includes and value of these classified in 
"secondary" products in other industries) 
Total production 
Quantity 


Product and unit of measure Quantity Value Value 
($1,000) ($1,000) 
Prepared animal feeds, total® 3,092,008 2,839,670 
Poultry feed, thousand tons ................00se0es 16,824 1,489,010 15,395 1,428,707 
plete poultry feeds, thousand tons 13,914 =1,209,062 13,438 1,221,023 
All.scratch feeds, thousand tons ......... 750 eee 1,054 $3,539 
Chicken mash and pellets: 
Layer and breeder, thousand tons..... 4,876 eee 4,885 432,172 
Starter, thousand 953 eee 1,137 108,114 
Grower, thousand tons ............-. 1,329 eee 1,341 121,310 
Broiler, thousand fons ............... 4,680 — 3,314 321,257 
Turkey mash and pellets, thousand tons. 1,176 eee 934 90,556 
Other complete poultry feeds, thousand tons 150 ee 773 64,075 
Poultry supplements and concen- 
trates, thousand tons ................. 2,544 247,522 1,557 170,452 
Chicken, thousand tons ..... 2,167 1,163 129,542 
Turkey, thousand fons ............ssse00 377 oe 394 40,910 
Poultry feeds, not specified by 
kind, 366 32,426 400 37,232 
Livestock feeds, thousand tons ..............+0- 11,833 958,375 10,090 865,605 
lete livestock feeds, thousand fons ...... 8,018 598,619 oe non 
airy cattle, thousand tons .............. 4,193 rou 3,830 302,059 
Beef and range cattie, thousand tons ..... 1,729 eee 1,504 116,360 
Pig and hogs, thousand tons ............. 1,535 eee 913 85663 
Horse and mule, thousand tons .......... 338 eee 340 25,127 
Other complete livestock 
feedst, thousand tons ............... 223 t 
Livestock feed supplements and concen- 
trates, thousand tons ...............- 3,497 333,965 3,038 296,665 
Dairy cattle, thousand tons ... 993 eee 837 77,400 
Pig and hog, thousand tons 1,874 eee 1,377 153,417 
er livestock supplements and con- 
centratest, thousand tons ............. 630 oe $824 $65,848 
Livestock feeds, not specified by 
ind, 318 25,791 465 39,730 
Dog and cat food, thousand tons ..............+. oon 306,530 ooo 238,061 
ann 
100% horsemeat type, thousand ib. ....... 68,035 9,243 | 
Other canned dog and cat food, thousand ib. 1,607:634 169,895 '-459.847 135,424 
Biscuit, pellets and meal, thousand Ib. ....... 1,558,200 124,479 947,678 95,504 
Other dog and cat food, not specified by kind agi 2,913 ated 9,277 
Grain ground, rolled, pulverized, chopped 
of crimped, thousand tons................ 1,197 74,887 1,307 88,926 
Mineral mixtures, including oyster ty pre- 
pared for feed use, thousand Ib. ........ 302 25,571 212 17,753 
Alfalfa meal: 
Suncured, thousand tons ................. 137 4,726 173 6,474 
Dehydrated, 1,066 43,687 1,108 50,713 
Other feed materials and special feeds, not else- 
where classified or not specified by kind? oo” 87,043 eee 88,774 
Prepared animal feeds, not specified by kind..... eee 102,179 oon 54,657 
***Not applicable. 
**Not available. 
*Does not include feeds mixed in such facturing establish ts as grain elevators, 


custom or grist mills, and farm supply stores. 
tincludes rabbit and other smal! animal feeds (except dog and cat food). 


tin 1954, product code 2042259, "Other livestock supplements and concentrates, 
with product code 2042249, **Other complete livestock feeds.’ 

Tincludes miscellaneous feed materials not shown elsewhere, such as dried citrus pulp, con- 
densed beet solubles; also feed for birds, fish and other pets (except dog and cat food). 


was included 


TABLE 2. General Statistics for the Prepared Animal Feeds Industry by Regions 
_and States: 1958 and 


1958— 
No. of 
establish- Value 
All Capital ments with All em- added by 
employees Unad- Value of expendi- 20or more ployees, manufacture, 
Region and state* Number shipments$ tures, new employees? number unadjustedt 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
U. S., total .... 57,014 747,004 3,233,637 56,779 712 59,890 584,135 
New England ...... 1,628 25,333 135,349 886 23 1,710 24,201 
Massachusetts 397 6,634 31,36! 252 8 583 7,186 
Middle Atlantic .... 6,980 87,427 416,553 5,518 87 7,352 74,407 
New York ...... 3,990 52,513 230,080 2,807 44 4,709 52,360 
New Jersey .... 623 8 084 41,856 124 12 538 . 
Pennsylvania ... 2,347 26,830 144,617 2,587 3! 2,104 15,513 
East North ~ae . 9,988 170,878 601,204 9,007 103 11,028 132,320 
Ohio ..... e 38,183 168,234 1,504 26 3,313 31,242 
indiana 24,707 103,752 2,994 22 2,180 24,072 
Ilinois 89,826 58,686 3,343 35 3,912 64,588 
Michigan .. 4,867 19,047 572 9 615 3,830 
Wisconsin ...... 1,196 13,295 51.485 594 " 1,006 8,585 
West North Central. 11,526 145,913 560,373 12,145 128 12,548 122,062 
Minnesota ...... 1,564 19,755 86,753 2,032 17 2,599 24,006 
ea 4,067 57,210 197,929 4,158 3,510 33,242 
Missouri ....... 2,664 33,315 154,185 1,817 23 2,956 30,832 
Nebraska ...... 1,829 21,160 67,969 2,577 23 2,107 3,250 
South Atlantic ...... 8,327 103,459 543,504 7,335 6 7,513 54,620 
Delaware ...... 60! 12,728 66,327 744 7 10,702 
Maryland ...... 683 10,116 44,643 693 7 766 4,600 
Virginia .....+.. 1,035 8,277 65,585 660 17 1,021 6,882 
North Carolina . 2,210 28,206 137,021 1,829 27 1,838 13,398 
South Carolina . 547 4,159 20,180 213 570 3,501 
Georgia ....... 1,741 28,933 143,573 2,239 23 1,689 11,821 
Florida .....+.. 1,330 10,149 58,662 937 21 76! 3,576 
East South Central.. 5,58! 63,373 308,118 6,409 62 4,570 39,926 
Kentucky ....... 571 4,724 29,917 405 10 859 4,934 
Tennessee .....- 2,074 22,151 123,161 1,947 26 1,934 20,457 
Alabama ....... 1,888 21,912 102,12! 3,078 14 1,063 7,651 
Mississippi ...-. 1,048 14,586 52,919 979 12 713 6,883 
West South Central. 5,842 $6,635 266,748 7,139 92 6,766 49,474 
Arkansas ...... 747 10,368 45,638 602 12 858 5,32 
3,679 33,69! 155,489 5,130 55 4,183 31,589 
Mountain .......5++ 1,686 16,205 75,744 2,458 28 1,873 14,172 
lorado 673 5,817 28,395 685 9 688 5,276 
5,456 77,781 326,044 5,882 73 6,525 72,949 
Washington .... 740 10,773 47,321 490 6 719 8,606 
Oregon .....«+. 720 8,568 35,158 319 12 8460 6,762 
California ...... 3,996 58,440 243,565 5,073 55 4,945 57,579 


*Each producing state not shown separately in the above table was withheld either (a) fo 
avoid disclosing figures for individual companies, in this or associated industries or areas, or (b) 
because the industry was of relatively minor economic importance in the state. (Additional pub- 
lishable detail will appear in the fina! census report on this industry.) 


#Value of products shipped less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, electricity and contract work. 
For explanation see text under ‘'Value shipments." 


{Except for ‘‘Numb blish ith 20 or more employees," the figures shown in the 
table are based on all (including those with less than 20 employees) 
classified in the industry. 


CENSUS 


(Continued from page 1) 


cattle feeding operations, etc. Com- 
parison of the figures contained in 
this report with estimates from oth- 
er sources such as the AFMA indi- 
cates that fhe manufacturing plants 
account for about 80% of the total 
feeds mixed in the U.S.” 

The reference to comparison with 
the AFMA figures appears to be 
somewhat ambiguous, according to 
one industry source, and it is hoped 
that some clarification may be ob- 
tained. 

Capital expenditures of the indus- 
try totaled $56,779,000 in 1958, the 
report indicates. 

The production report (Table 1) 
reveals an important increase in the 
relative amounts of poultry supple- 
ments and concentrates produced in 
1958 and in 1954 as compared with 
complete feeds. Output of complete 
poultry feeds advanced from 13,438,- 
000 tons in 1954 to 13,914,000 tons 
in 1958. On the other hand, produc- 
tion of concentrates and supplements 
increased from 1,557,000 tons to 
2,544,000 tons. 

While production of livestock sup- 
plements and concentrates also in- 
creased at a greater rate than pro- 
duction of complete livestock feeds, 
the comparison is not as distinctive 
as the poultry feed development, 

Production of dry dog food, mov- 
ing up from 947,678,000 Ib. to 1,558,- 
200,000 Ib., increased much more than 
did production of canned pet foods. 

Indications of the relative growth 
of the industry in different regions 
are included in Table 2. For example, 
the “value added by manufacture” 
comparisons show that feed produc- 
tion activity more than doubled in 
the south Atlantic region tetween 
1954 and 1958. Also, a considerable 
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percentage increase was shown in the 
east south central region. Good ga'ns 
were chalked up in some other re- 
gions, too, particularly in the two 
north central regions. However, by 
this census measurement, New Eng- 
land states showed more modest 
growth. 

Average employment in the feed 
manufacturing industry dropped 5% 
from 1954 to total 57,000 in 1958. 
The east south central and south At- 
lantic states were the only ones to 
show increases in numbers of em- 
ployees. 

More detailed figures for the feed 
industry will be included in the final 
census reports to be published at a 
later date. 


GMI 


(Continued from page 8) 


to the facilities at the research farm. 

New beef cattle, dairy and sheep 
feeds were placed on the market. 
SureTasty pellets, one of the new 
dairy feeds introduced in 1958-59, has 
improved the company’s position in 
this highly competitive field. 

During 1959-60, the company en- 
tered into contract production of 
broilers, turkeys and eggs, putting 
more emphasis on the marketing of 
the end products of feed consumption. 

A General Mills owned and opera- 
ted egg processing plant was opened 
at Jackson, Miss. A member of the 
Home Service Department launched 
a major feed division program to pro- 
mote use of farm products in the 
home. 

Sales activities were decentralized 
further during the year. New regional 
sales offices were opened at Hot 
Springs, Ark., and Charlotte, N.C. 
There was also a rapid move to spe- 
cialization with the sales force, point- 
ed out the annual report. 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued from page 2) 


HERE’S HOW ONE agricultural marketing man sums up the new situa- 


tion faced by those selling to farmers: 
“Right now, at this minute, the farmer is going through a metamorphosis. 


"The farm is taking on more and more the aspects of a factory. The farmer 


is thinking more and more of production line methods and materials handling 
systems. Because of his tremendous investment in machinery, he is starting 
to think in terms of capital investment, amortization and returns on capital 
employed. 

“The last craftsman is being integrated into our production society. And 
agricultural marketing in the future might no longer be consumer marketing 
but become industrial marketing. 

“And as the farms change, so will the farmer. New and different influ- 
ences will change his attitudes, his desires, his beliefs. And the agricultural 
products industry will operate under a complete new set of ground rules in 
approach to marketing.” 

These observations by H. J. Hull, Jr., New Holland Machine Co., were 
made at the recent American Marketing Assn. conference. 


v v 


ENCOURAGED BY THE APPARENT success of the soybean industry 
in promoting exports, the U.S. Feed Grain Council is off to a start in formulat- 
ing plans for developing overseas markets for feed grains. (Some comment 
on the council’s activities and possible obstacles it will face appears in Capital 
Comment on page 7.) 

From the feed industry standpoint, more effort to increase poultry prod- 
uct exports would be desirable, and it is presumed that some efforts along this 
line will continue. However, with the promotion directed at overseas agri- 
culture by the soybean industry and now the feed grain group, Europeans and 
others may be expected to grow more of their own poultry at the expense of 
US.-fed birds. 

~ v 


A MAJOR REGIONAL grocery chain in the Midwest plans to handle all 
of its chicken broilers in frozen form in the near future. Broiler-men serving 
the area see this as a good opportunity to step up sale of frozen birds in com- 
petition with ice pack broilers from other areas. 


v v 


MANY SMALL TOWN BANKERS don’t understand how to approach 
financing of specialized farming enterprises, such as large turkey flocks, and 
consequently city banks often wind up with the business and frequently with a 
feed company as the “middleman.” There are exceptions, of course, but a 
general inclination of many smaller bankers is to back away from loans to 
operations other than diversified farms with which they have had more ex- 
perience. Feed company financing service to specialized feeders is considered 
by many as extremely important to the economy of many agricultural areas, 
provided it is handled in a sound manner. 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 10¢ Ib.; lots 11¢ 

icago: all sack o. ew rsey. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 

a million units of vitamin A, Lc.L, packe 
in 55 gal, drums, f£0.b, Chicago, drums | shown in these and adjoining columns are supply —— o¢ te ST: ALE 
included. ps. tee wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt | .uppiy adequate; 10¢ Ib. in 5 ton lots, 11¢ 

rw poly ; h Ib. in 1 ton lots, 12¢ Ib. in less than 1 ton 
ple; 10,000 A 31¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 17%¢ | delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 4 aod 

Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 16¢ Ib.; 300 D, 750 A ilable 
15%¢ Ib. the latest quotations available from BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 

Feedstuffs correspondents and are not Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 
360 D, 2,260 A 19%¢: 300 D, 1.500 A 164: necessarily those in effect on date of | Ply adequate; 500 Ib, barrels $3.26@3. 50 
300 D, 750 A 16¢; 75 D, 750 A ; 

Denver: Demand stronger; trend steady; | publication. The prices represent fair 
supply ample; 21¢. average trading values and do not neces- | 5 ew: drums. : 
ALFALFA MEAL sarily represent extreme low or high levels oe Demand and supply steady; 

Demand and supply fair; | 4+ which individual sales might have oc- New Orleans: Demand, slow: frend un- 

ch 3 ample; ewt. in 

Chicago: curred. A descriptive summary of supply — supply amp @ 
ply ample; dehydrate % protein, 
units vitamin A $42. ¥ and demand factors prevalent in the feed yy trend 

slow for suncured; light offerings; sacked: market appeers on page 2. woe Demand slow; supply fair; 

ES dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A $49@50, truck Los Angeles: Demand very limited; trend 
rail; suncaved: 18% grind, Me steady; supply light; 5%¢ Ib. in 100 Ib. lots, 

trucks 16% See around, 066, 4%¢ Ib. in 600 Ib. lots, both in barrels. 
with 2% fat added $50, rail or truck. E . . 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
higher; supply ample; dehydrated, 17% | quate; f.0.b. Cincinnati, minimum 30 ton (All prices net, sacked, including 

_ guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A carlots: 80 granular $31.50, less than car- freight) 
45. lots $40; 200 mesh fine $31, less than car- . 
Cincinnati: Demand slow; trend steady; lots $40. pats one 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 Denver: Demand small; trend steady; $20.06 fear 412.96. 
vitamin A 947@48, pellets. supply ample; $24.50, warehouse, Denver. Boston: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63. 
ton: Demand slow; supply ample; de- L jon: Crysta 50 
hydrated, 17% $50; suncured, 13% $47.50, BLOOD FLOUR » — Crest, NJ.: Crystals $11.50, flour 
sucked. Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; nat 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; | supply good; $756@80, sacked. CALCIUM CARBONATE 
supply adequate; 17% protein vitamin A Cinei ti: D 
bulk, $54.50@55 sacked. BLOOD MEAL adequate: $707 rene steady; 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady 
ply ample; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A units, supply adequate; 80% protein $120, 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to Ogden: Supply ample; $85 ton in 100 Ib. pm | boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 
lower; supply good; $54, sacked, Boston. bags, f.0.b. Ogden. DP Siiemanampatioe ee 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; $12.78. th 
ply tight; suncured, 13% fine, sacked $43; $5.40 a unit of ammonia, sacked. $10.50: bulk, ho r $10; coarse grind $1 
Gehyérated, 17%, 100,000 A pellets, demand New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; remium delivered Minneapolis ” 
fair, trend steady, supply ample, bulk $40. supply ample; $75@80, sacked. 

prices up; % dehydrated, units, good; $75@80, sacked. 
reground pellets up $1 to $43; oiled re- ay So = Demand and trend fair; sup- | ™®#! $11.15, 20 ton cars; both sacked. 
$1 ply ample; 80% $95, sacked, Omaha. CHARCOAL 

aver; Demand good; trend steady; Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply meal $43 sacked; | supply ample; $6 a unit of ammonia, sup 
ulk pellets sacked. ere 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; ” San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
supply adequate; dehydrated meal, 17% BONE MEAL (STEAMED) Heht: 
protein, 100,000 A $50@51; dehydrated pel- Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend a... 3110 slow; supply ght; 
let meal, 17% protein, 100,000 A $52@53; | frm; §$75@80, sacked. . Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
suncured meal, 15% protein $45@46; sun- Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply light; | .cneed: = ly adequate; hardwood poul- 
cured crumbles, 15% protein $47@48. $100, sacked, f.0.b. Ft. Worth, local manu- 4156 lote, $144.40 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend higher; facture. an ton lots, on lots, 
supply ample; 17% dehydrated alfalfa, Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; | °°th sacked. 

100,000 A — supply fair; $90, sacked, Cincinnati. COCONUT MEAL 
reground $39 bulk; % dehydrated al- San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- - 
falfa, 125,000 A on arrival, pellets $40@41 ple; $75, sacked. we ee supply adequate; 
bulk, reground pellets $42 bulk; 20% de- Boston: Demand and supply steady; $100. San ee oy Demand gseé:. suset 
hydrated alfalfa, 150,000 A on arrival, pel- New Orleans: Demand slow; supply am- pply 
lets $43@48 bulk, reground pellets $45@49 ple; trend steady; $80@85, sacked. Los Angeles: Demand eure trend steady; 
bulk; suncured alfalfa, demand slow, sup- Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; cones cake $73 
ply scarce, 13% pellets $36@37 bulk, No. 1 supply light; $80@85, sacked. pply q ; cop 73. 
\-in, $38.50, sacked. Portland: Demand fair; only ample; COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 
trend unchanged; $95@97.50, sac . Boston: 

ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) Buffalo: Demand and supply light; trend D, 3,000 fag 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; steady; $105, sacked. 300 D, 2,250 A 20¢; 609 D, 1,500 A 19: 
supply good; bleachable white 6¢ Ib., white Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 300 D, 1,500 A 18%¢ oo 2 
tallow 6\%¢ Ib., yellow grease 54%¢ Ib., all ply ample; $110, Denver. 

ew Orleans: Deman air; trend easy; er; supply adequate; importe . 75, : D a 
supply adequate; 6%¢ Ib, tank cars and ten team Soaked wee Demand slow; supply plentiful; 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; tal- BREWERS DRIED GRAINS Bement Mane; easy; 
low 6%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 5%¢ Ib. Chicago: Demand good; trend higher; Denver: ‘Demand ” email: trend steady; 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- supply fair; 26% protein $32@33. supply ample; 3¢ Ib West Coast - 
ple; bleachable fancy 6%¢ Ib.; yellow grease Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- Les Angeles: Demand slow: ‘trend steady; 
5¢ Ib. cient; 26% protein $45, August. supply adequate; 2@2%¢ It 

Ogden: Supply ample; $5.75 ecwt. Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher; oo oo 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply short; supply adequate; $41. CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
prime tallow, tank cars 5%¢ Ib., drums 7¢ San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- (All quotations for all cities are bulk 
Ib., f.o.b. north Texas packing plants with ple; $54, sacked, basis, sacked basis $5 more) 
returnable drums. Boston: Demand steady; supply light; : . 

Chicago: Demand good; trend firm; sup- $43.50, nominal, Minneapolis: Feed $39.60, meal $66.60. 
ply fair; tank truck or carlots, bleachable New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; Atlanta: Feed $43, meal $70. 
fancy tallow $5.62%@5.75 cwt.; yellow supply good; $44@46, sacked. Birmingham: Feed $41.60, meal $68.60. 
grease $5.12% cwt. Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; Boston: Feed $44.50. meal $71.50. 

. Paul: Feed demand good; supply am- supply good; $44, sacked. Chicago: Feed $33, meal $60. 
ple; bleachable fancy same as last week PaRadstghta: Demand and supply fair; Cleveland: Feed $40.90, meal $67.90. 
at 5%¢ Ib., f.0.b. producer's plant. $43 yenver: Feed $43.20, meal $70.20. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; Baffale: Demand and supply fair; trend Ft. Worth: Feed $41.70, meal $68.70. 
supply ample; stabilized prime tallow 5% @ steady to higher; $44, Boston. Indianapolis: Feed $33.20, meal $65.20. 
Ib. St. Louis: Demand good; trend stronger; 

upply tight; $36. -60, 
BARLEY FEED show: tiend steady: New Orleans: Feed $42.90, meal $69.90. 

Demand fair; trend firm; sup- | supply adequate; $49.50. Now Nork: Food $44.10, meal 
ly light; $46.50, sacked. -59, .50. 

P Ghieame: Demand geed; trend steady: BREWERS DRIED YEAST Philadelphia: Feed $43.70, meal $70.70. 
supply light; $36, sacked. Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ 1Ib.; & ton lots - Louis: Feed $33, meal $60. 

Portland: Demand good; trend higher; 11¢ ton lots 11% ¢ Ib.; all sacked. 
supply tight; $43.50. Portland: Demand narrow; trend steady; CORN OTL MEAL 

len: Supply ample; rolled $38@39; | supply ample; 11@12¢ It». Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
whole $33@34. San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; | supply adequate; $39. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 10¢ Ib., sacked. Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; 
ple; rolled $58.50, ground $57.50. Boston: Demand and supply steady; supply light; $47.45, down $2. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply fair; $48.50. ll¢ Ib. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; COTTONSEED MEAL 
changed; supply adequate; $50@52, sacked. supply normal; 10@10%¢ Ib., sacked. Chicago: Demand good; trend firm: sup- 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; Omaha: 10%¢ Ib. ply fair; Memphis basis: hydraulic $54.50, 

, Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- solvent $54.50. 

Leos Angeles: Demand steady; trend firm- ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; Ft. Worth: Demand fair for meal, good 
er; supply adequate; standard rolled $2.82 9% @12%¢ Ib., Le. for hulls; supply sufficient on meal, ex- 
ewt., standard ground $2.82 ecwt., both Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; tremely scarce on hulls; 4% old process $61, 
sacked. supply ample; 10%@12%¢ Ib. ton iIots, f.o.b. mills Ft. Worth; carlots, solvent, 

Denver: Demand good; trend lower; sup- sacked. 2% fat added $56@57, delivered Ft. Worth; 
ply ample; $2.05 bulk, $2.25 sacked. St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- pellets $2 additional, hulls $30. 

ply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; 
BENTONITE (SODIUM) 10%¢ Ib, ton lots; 11%¢ Ib. less than | supply ample; $68. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; ton lots. Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady: 

supply ample; f.o.b. Wyoming and South Pittsburgh: Carlot#s 10¢ Ib.; 5&5 ton lots supply limited; prime 41% protein, old 
. Dakota shipping points: 200 mesh $14 and 11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. process $55.50; new process, 41% solvent, 

net $13.75; fine granular (80 to 100 mesh) New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots none available. 

$14.25 and net $14; granular, 30 mesh $16.50 1t¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. Ogden: Supply ample; 41% $70@72. 

and net $16.25. New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10 ton lots Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample; 


41% old process $67, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply fair; $62. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; 41% $65.50, 44% $68.50. 

Boston: Demand very slow; supply nil; 
$75, sacked, nominal. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply normal; $63.50@64, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply scarce; new or old process $66.50, 
sacked, up $2. 

Omaha: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply tight; 41% solvent $64.20, deliv- 
oo a. 

ladelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 


. Leuis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply limited; solvent $60. 
ffalo: Demand fair to pbdor; trend 
steady to lower; supply adequate; $75, 
sacked, Boston. 
Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $59, truck. 
Los Angeles: pg slow; trend weak; 
supply heavy; $61@63 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 41% old process $55 @55.50, 
Memphis. 
CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: Minimum 14% phosphorus 


$46.50 sacked, $43.50 bulk, f.0.b. New Or- 
leans, Jacksonville and Philadelphia. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 10¢ warehouse. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 11¢ Ib. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 4,- 
000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in ton 
lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,000 
units per Ib., 5 toms to a carload 28¢ Ib., 
ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINTED PHOSPHATE 

. Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $66.25, sacked, 
100 Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $63.25; truck 
load $67, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $64, f.0.b. Coronet, Fila. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
.14% $57.07, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $54.07 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 per 
unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18%, $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.0.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck loads of less 
than 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 

t Mini phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum ~ ~*~ 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $74.35 net ton, 
f.o.b. Houston, 100 Ib., multiwall bags; 
$71.35 bulk. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81.02; 14% 
phosphorus $71.03, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 

Portland: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
trend unchanged; $93.50, delivered, for prod- 
uct carrying a minimum of 18% phosphorus, 
31.5% calcium and a maximum of 0.1% 
fluorine; $92 dock for a minimum of 10 ton 
lots. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $83, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $86, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $96 bagged, in less than 
carload lots; 21% P, $94.65, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $97.64, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 
carload; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 
Chicage: Bulk 18.5% phosphorus, carlots 
or trucks $83; 20,000 Ib. or more $86 net 
ton in 100 Ib. papers; less than 20,000 Ib. 
$96, basis Chicago Heights, Ill., or Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; 21% phosphorus, carlots or 
trucks, bulk $94.65; 20,000 Ib. or more, 
per net ton in 100 Ib. papers, $97.65 and 
less than 20,000 Ib., $107.65, basis Chicago 
Heights, Ill., or Nashville, Tenn, 
ie, Fla.: Minimum Prosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $86 (or $4.65 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants; California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; 
bulk carloads $3 less; truckloads less than 
10 tons, $10 more. 
umbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum calcium 24% $86, f.0.b. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
earload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 
Texas City, Texas: Mini hosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truckload $80.50, sacked in 100 
> multiwall bags, bulk $77.50, f.0.b. Texas 
ity. 
Cincinnati: 18% % phosphorus $92.15, f.0.b. 
Cincinnati. 
Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $93.50, truckload, delivered. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; ane steady 
to higher; supply adequate; $53 

San meisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solubles $79, sacked. 

Boston: Demand active; supply short; 
dark $60. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply light; bourbon grains: light $48, 
dark $50, solubles $73, all sacked; produc- 
tion near zero, most all plants down until 
or October. 

adeiphia: Demand fair; suppl 
light: dark $59. 

Baffalo: Demand fair to good; trend 
higher; supply poor; $59, Boston. 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Ogden: Supply ample; $41@46. 
Portland: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply tight; $51.60, sacked. 
Franc’ Demand good; supply fair: 


+ Demand active; supply short; $78, 
sacked. 
New Orleans: ae fair; trend 
supply adequate; $56@57, papers. 
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Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $75, sacked, f.0.b. Denver. 

Les Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply ample; $43.90@44. 

DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate; medium acid and sweet 
cream, both $10.75@11 cwt., sacked. 

Ogden: Supply good; $17.25 cwt. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; 13%¢ Ib., sacked. 
Boston: Demand active; supply short; 
14¢ Ib 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $12.50@13 cwt., sacked. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend easy; sup- 
ply normal; 12@12%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $12.85 cwt. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 13% @13%¢ Ib., sacked. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 


meal $46, sacked. 
Boston Demand slow; supply ample; 
$42.50, sacked, f.0.b. Florida. 


New Orleans: Demand good; supply tight; 
trend steady; $47.50, sacked, f.o.b. Florida 
points. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply moderate; orange pulp $38; lemon 
pulp $36. 
DRIED SKIM MILK 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
supply fair; $10.50@10.75 cwt., sacked. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 13¢ Ib. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $15.15 cwt., drum. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


12@13¢ sacked. 
Demand and supply fair; 


supply adequate; 
San Francisco: 
sacked. 
Demand good; supply scarce; 
12%¢ Ib. 
New Orleans: 
mal; trend steady; 
Louisville: 


Demand slow; supply nor- 
$12@12.50 cwt., sacked. 
Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 


ply light; 11%@12 Ib., sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$13 cwt 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; spray $13.65 cwt. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; price steady at $12.50 cwt. 

Les Angeles: Demand limited; supply 
light; trend steady; 15¢ Ib. less than ton 
lots, 14%¢ Ib. ton lots, both sacked. 

DRIED WHEY 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $4.75 cwt., sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair: supply ade- 
quate; carlots, standard $5.75, sacked, de- 
livered Ft. Worth; ton lots $6, f.0.b. ware- 
house Ft. Worth. 

Portland: Demand fair; supply good; 
trend unchanged; $5.95 cwt., sacked. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $6.90 cwt., sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; $5.75 cwt., . sacked. 

Boston Demand fair; supply good; 
5%¢ Ib 


New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply normal; $6@6.50 ecwt., sacked. 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; 5% @6¢ Ib., sacked. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$6.25 cwrt. 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; regular or partially de- 
lactosed $5.50 cwt., sacked. 

Minneapolis: Market unchanged; demand 
fair; supply ample; $5.45 cwt. 

Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $5.75 cwt., truckload. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $5.43 cwt., carloads; $5.60 


ewt., Le, both sacked. 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply scarce; 
85% -87 protein $70@72, sacked, nominal, 
trucks north Texas plants. 
ton: Demand fair; supply improved; 
$69. 

Los Angeles: Demand light; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $1 a unit of protein, 
sacked. 
FISH MEAL 

New Orleans: Demand dull; trend easy; 
supply normal; menhaden 60% $92@95, 
sacked, f.o.b. Gulf; scrap $89@91, sacked, 
f.o.b. Gulf. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply plentiful; 60% menhaden $115, f.0.b. 
Omaha. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply light; $110@120, sacked. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply plentiful; 
$93, f.0.b. Gloucester. 


San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; $1.45 a unit of protein. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $132. 

Ogden: Supply good; $1.50 a unit, f.0.b. 
Coast; 65% $110@112. 

Portland: Demand good; trend lower; 


supply ample; $1.65 a protein unit, sacked. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; sacked: 65% protein Peruvian $92, 
scattered August; 60% protein menhaden 
$99. delivered Ft. Worth. 
Chicago: Demand broadening; supply lib- 
: trend steady; sacked: menhaden, East 


Coast $92@95, Gulf $92@95; menhaden 
scrap, East Coast $88@91, Gulf $388@91; 
Canadian herring meal $1.55 a unit of 
protein 


Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply ample; 


Gulf menhaden at $105@110, sacked, truck 
lots, Minneapolis; 70% Canadian herring 
mostly unchanged at $1.60 a unit, f.0.b. 
West Coast, immediate shipment; Alaskan 
herring steady at $1.52 a unit, f.0.b. West 
Coast: West Coast 60% blended steady at 
$118@121, sacked, delivered Minneapolis. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend barely 


steady; supply good; 60% protein menhaden 
$105 bulk, $110 sacked. 


Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply plentiful; $1.52 a protein unit, f.o.b. 
West Coast. 

Los Angeles: Demand limited; supply 
light; trend steady; local production, 60% 
protein $1.55@1.57% a unit, sacked. 

HAY 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, 
practically nil for others; supply suff!- 
cient; carlots, baled, No. 1 alfalfa $42@ 
44: No. 2 $40@42; No. 2 prairie, nominal 


delivered Texas common points. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply ample; $29@34 baled, Portland- 
Seattle. 


: Supply ample; $23 ton in the 


field; $24 ton in the barn. 

Wichita: Demand low; supply sufficient; 
new crop, prairie $19@21, alfalfa $18@ 
22, baled. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No. 1 timothy $20; wheat 
or oat straw $20. 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; No. 2 
timothy $40@43. 

Louisville: Demand very slow; trend 
steady; supply normal; hay, local, any 
variety, No. 1 $30@32, No. 2 $28@30; straw, 
any variety $18@20; new straw now plen- 
tiful 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
$24.50@ 25.50. 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; U.S. No. 1 Imperial $34@ 
35; U.S. No. 1 $32@34; U.S. No. 2 leafy 
$30@31: U.S. No. 2 green $30@31; U.S. 


No, 2 $28@29. 
HOMINY FEED 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply adequate; $39. 
Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady 


to higher; supply ample; white $40.70, yel- 


low $40.70. 


Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $40.50. 

Boston: Demand quiet; supply plenti- 
ful; $48.50. 

New Orleans: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply light; $47@48.50, sacked. 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply light; $46. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $48, Boston. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply adequate; yellow $38. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; white or yellow $32@ 
32.50. 


LINSEED OTL MEAL 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
client; 34% protein, solvent $68.50, August, 
rail. 


Portland: Demand dull; supply adequate; 


trend unchanged; $83. 

Wichita: Demand fair: supply suffi- 
cient; 34% $78, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply adequate; new process $52, old 
process $59, Minneapolis 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple: $70. 
Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; $71. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply light; $72.50 bulk, $78.50@79 sacked. 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend easy; sup- 


ply light: old process $77.50, new process 
$70.50, all sacked. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; 34% solvent $57.30; 32% old 


process $64.30, Omaha basis. 
Philedelphia: Demand slow; supply fair: 


34% $70. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend easter; 
supply ample; Minneapolis basis: solvent 
$51.50, expeller $58.50 

Minneapolis: Prices up some from last 
week: solvent up from $52 to $53@653.50; 
expeller up from $59.50 to $60.50 

Kensas City: Demand fair: trend firmer; 
supply adequate; solvent process $52@ 
62.50: old process $58.50@59, Minneapolis. 


trend steady; 
31% pro- 


Los Angeles: Demand fair: 
supply ample; local production, 
tein $71@72, new crop. 

Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; $71, sacked, Denver. 
LIVER AND GLANDULAR MEAL 
Omaha: Demand and trend fair; supply 
ample; 65% $175, sacked, Omaha. 


MALT SPROUTS 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; 30. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair: 
supply adequate; No. 1 $35. 

Boston: Demand and supply limited; $48, 
sacked. 

New Orleans: 
supply ample; 


MEAT AND BONE MEAL 

Chicago: Demand slow: trend firm; 
ply fair: 50% protein $75@80, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply light; 
meat and bone, 50% $70 bulk, $73 sacked, 
f.o.b. Ft. Worth. 

Portland: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate: $76.50, sacked. 

Ogden: Supply ample: 50% protein $75 
Ib. bags. 
Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
50 $77.50, sacked, f.o.b. plant. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply fair; 50% meat and bone scraps 


trend steady: 


Demand fair; trend easy; 
$37.50@38, sacked. 


sup- 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; $1.45 a unit of protein. 
Boston: Demand good: supply adequate; 
$1.10 a protein unit; converted, 60% $67.50. 


New Orleans: Demand slow: trend easy: 


supply ample; $76@81, sacked 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply good: $75@80, sacked 

Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply tight: $77.50, bulk. 


Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply light: 50% meat scraps $72.50 bulk, 
$77.50 sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand fair: 
ample; $72. 

St. Paul: Fair demand: 
price unchanged at $77@83. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend easier; 
ply ample; $69, f.0.b. plant. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; 50% protein $1.55 a unit 

Kansas City: Demand firm; trend strong; 
supply little tighter; 50% $72.50@75. 

MILLFEEDS 

Minneapolis: Bran up slightly to $35.50: 
sacked middlings down from $38.50 last 
week to $37: red dog up $1 to $59. 

Denver: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply limited; shorts $41.25, bran $37.75, mill 
run $39.50 

Kansas City: Demand good: trend strong- 
er: supply scarce for immediate shipment: 
sacked, bran $34.50@36, shorts $38@38.50: 
bulk, bran $30.50@31, shorts $33.50@34, mid- 
diings $32@32.50. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply about off- 
sets demand: basis Kanenas City: bran 
$33.75@34.25, shorts $37.25@37.75, sacked; 
bran advanced 60¢, while shorts were un- 
changed compared with the preceding 
week 


Ft. Worth: Demand good: offerings licht 


trend steady: 
supply fair: 


sup- 


for immediate shipment: bran, bulk $39.50, 
burlaps $43.60; gray shorts, bulk $43.50, 
burlaps $47; middlings, bulk $41.50, deliv- 


ered Texas common points; bran unchanged 
to 60¢ higher, shorts unchanged to 60¢ 


lower and middlings 50¢@$1 higher, com- 
pared with previous week. 

Chicago: Bran offerings extremely light; 
demand enough to bring about $2 ton ad- 
vance in price; middlings on a par with 
price levels of a week ago; some slight 
signs of price easing in red dog; quota- 
tions, per ton, carlots, bulk standard 
bran $35, standard midds. $ red dog 


1. 
St. Louis: Sacked bran $40, 
bulk bran $35, middlings $37 


shorts $43; 


Memphis: Demand poor to fair; trend 
steady to lower; supply ample; wheat bran 
$37.20, gray shorts $41.20, standard midds. 
$39.20. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; bran $44.60, mixed feed 
77.10, shorts $50.10. 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; sacked bran $35, sacked gray 
shorts $38, bulk standard midds. $33, all 
Omaha. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; bran $37, middlings $43. 


San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 


ple; milifeed $39.75, red bran $44.75 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample: 
bran $42.50, Canadian $43.50, middlings $46 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
bran $42.50, standard midds. $47.50, red 
dog $61.50 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend easy; 
supply ample; sacked, bran $45.50@46.25, 
shorts $49@49.75; bulk, bran $41.50@42.25, 
shorts $45@45.75, middlings $43.50@44.25. 

Ogden: Supply ample; to Utah and Idaho: 
red bran and mill run $34, middlings $39; 
to Denver: red bran and mill run $41, mid- 
dlings $46; to California red bran and 
mill run $41.50, middlings $46.50, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 

Portland: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply tight: $37.50@38.50 

Los Angeles: Standard mill run $43@44, 
demand good, trend firmer, supply moder- 
ate; red bran $45.50@46.50, demand good, 
trend easier, supply moderate 


MINERAL FEED 
Sioux City: 50 Ib. 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% 


mineral blocks 8.2% 
phenothiazine sheep 


mineral blocks $4 each 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair: supply ade- 
quate; all-purpose granules $90, block $70; 


mineral phosphorus 6% granules $106, block 


$113; cattle-sheep mineral 7° phosphorus 
granules $100, block $107; hog mineral 
phosphorus 3%% granules $87, phosphorus 
2% $77 (all in 50 Ib. paper bags) 

Portland: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $44@45, sacked 

Ogden: Supply good; $113 ton in 50 Ib. 
blocks; $103 ton, granular, 50 Ib. bags 

Wichita: Demand good; supply sufficient; 
all-purpose with iodine, 50 Ib. blocks $97.50, 
100 Ib. bags $92.50, f.0.b. plant 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; all-purpose with iodine $70, sacked. 

MOLASSES 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; blackstrap 9%¢ gal., f.o.b. Houston; 
delivered Ft. Worth truck $22.95, seller's 
market price on date of shipment. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply ample; blackstrap 9% @9%¢ 
gal., tank car, f.c.b. New Orleans and $21.80 
ton, delivered Memphis, truck 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 9¢ gal., New Orleans. 

San Francsico: Demand and supply good; 

7 f.o.b. cars, Richmond, Cal. 
: Demand fair; supply ample; 14¢ 
gal. in tank cars. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 8%@9%¢ gal., tank cars and 
trucks; 600 Ib. customers’ drums $6.90. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend strong; 
supply normal; 9%¢ gal. in tank car lots, 
f.o.b. Gulf ports 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 14¢ gal., f.0.b. Albany. 

St. Louis: Demand elow; trend firm; 
supply adequate; 9%¢ gal. tank car, New 
Orleans 


Minneapolis: Stronger trend continues; de- 


mand fair; supply adequate; market still 
unsettled due to Cuban situation; price 
up from $28 last week to $30, tank truck, 
delivered 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 9¢ gal. New Orleans; $30.39 
ton, Denver. 

Los Angeles: Demand excellent; trend 
firmer supply ample; $20.50, f.o.b. tank 
cars: $20.75, f.0.b. tank trucks. 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply ample; blackstrap 9%¢ gal., f.o.b. 
New Orleans. 

OAT PRODUCTS 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm to higher; reground oat feed $21; 
No. 1 fine ground feeding oatmeal $72; 
feeding rolled oats $76. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi 
cient: oat milifeed $47.20, reground $33.20, 
sacked, new jutes 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady to 
lower; supply ample; 3%% protein, re- 
ground oat feed $31.75 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; pulverized white oats $47 
@53 


Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate; 


white pulverized $51, reground oat feed 

34. 

Louisville: Demand slow trend weak; 
supply ample; reground $31.80, off $1.50; 
rolied oats $82.80, off $1.50; feeding oat- 
meal $78.80, off $2; pulverized oats $52.30, 
off $1 crimped oats $67.80, off 50¢; all 
sacked basis. 

Philadelphia: Pulverized white, demand 
slow, supply fair $50; domestic demand 
slow, supply light $31.30; Canadian oat 
feed, demand slow, supply light $35.50, 
sacked 

Portland: Demand fair; supply limited; 
trend unchanged; white $54@55 

Minneapolis: Market unchanged feeding 
rolled oats - feeding oatmeal $66; pul- 
verized $45 reground oat feed $24; 
crimped $59.50 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend firm- 


ed: supply adequate; local production, pul- 


verized $63, sacked. 
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OYSTER SHELL 
Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $27@36. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; 80 Ib. bags $23.85; 60 Ib. 
bags $24.10, 25 Ib. bags $26.35. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; local $15, eastern $26, sacked. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; in 
paper $26.05. 

New Orleans: Demand and supply good; 


trend steady; $25@26, papers. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; in 80 Ib. paper sacks $23.45, 
in 50 Ib. paper sacks $23.70, in 25 Ib. paper 
sacks $25.95. 

Los Angeles: trend un- 
sacked. 


Demand steady; 
changed; supply ample; $15.40, 


PEAT MOSS 

Chicage: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; standard 7% cu ft. bale $3.80. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $3@3.15 per 5.6 cu. ft. bale, 

Cincinnati: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; truck loads $3.45 bale, f.o.b, 
Cincinnati. 

‘an Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 


$3.65 bale. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 
bale in carlots. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
$2.94 bale, f.o.b. plier. 


Demand steady; trend un- 
Canadian 6.6 cu. 


Los Angeles: 
changed; supply ample; 
ft. bales $3.65. 

USP. 
trend steady; 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, 
Cincinnati: Demand good; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 250 ib. drums $1.35; 200 Ib. in 
100 ib. drums $1.35; 100 Ib. drums $1.38; 
25 lb. drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 
Chittenango, N.Y.: Demand good; trend 
firm; supply ample; standard blends, 90% 
KI, 10% stearate or carbonate mixture: 


Another Profit-Able 
“FARMACEUTICAL” 


Spe citide 


Help Hog Raisers 


Boost Profits! 


Sell Hot Weather 
Worm Control With 


PIPPER 
WORMER 


Animal Health Product 
KEEP PIGS GAINING IN HOT 
WEATHER! 
Healthy worm-free pigs keep on 
feed and keep growing. No feed 
change or starving, with PIPPER 
WORMER. 
EASIEST TO USE... pigs worm 
themselves with this drinking water 
treatment. Colored for easy identi- 
fication . . . scented for appeal. 
Available in Both 
17% and 34% Strengths 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE 
LET A CUSTOMER TRY IT! 


Specifide 


“MERRY 
MIXER” 


GREENULES 


BETTER 
DUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! 
MORE UNIFORMI 


SONSOLIDATED BLENDERS INC 


Fremont, Nebr. Phone Park 1-7000 ' mam 
Guntersvilie, Alabama Phone JUstice 23-3156 


Phone—COrtiand 7-8330 
Cable Address—Animalfeed 


WOOLWORTH BLDG. 


FISH MEAL + FEED INGREDIENTS 


PEATHER MEAL @ FEED GRAINS 


MARINE & ANIMAL BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 
TELEX —2354 NY 


MEAT MEAL @ BLOOD MEAL 
POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS MEAL 


MEW YORK 7, M. Y. 
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100 Ib, drums $1.25% Ib.; 200 Ib. and up 
$1.23% all delivered. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
Ft. Werth: Demand good; supply scarce; 
55% protein $80@82.50, sacked, nominal, 
f.o.b. north Texas plants, 
Boston: Demand fair; supply tight; $75. 
jes: Demand light; trend steady; 
wate; $1.40 a unit of protein, 


Los 
supply 
sacked. 


RIBOFLAVIN 
Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gram in less than ton 
lots in 3.36 to 16 gm./ilb. mixtures; 3¢ 
in ton lots or more, freight prepaid or 
paid to destination. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply lim- 
ited; rice bran $32@33, f.0.b. south Texas 
rice mills; hulls $5.50, sacked, f.0.b. mills. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; bran $43, polished $47, both sacked. 

Les t Demand and supply limited; 
trend steady; California production, high fat 
content, bran $48, sacked. 


SCREENINGS 
t Demand quiet; trend higher; 
supply ample; ground grain $29.40; Ca- 
nadian $23.50, 

Cinet ti: D d fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; unground grain screenings 
$21.560@ 22. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 
ply poor; ground, sacked $36, New York, 
— and rail; unground, bulk $30.50, New 


ork. 

Minneapolis: Practically no Canadian sup- 
Plies; nominal trading at $19; very few 
domestics; lights at $13@23, mediums $24 
@33, heavies $34@43; 15% at $40. 


"STUB OATS" 


46-48 pound recleaned short oats 
containing a large percentage of 


groats. 


Ideal for poultry feed, grinding or 
hulling. Low in fibre, high in protein. 
About 10 over Minneapolis Sept. f.0.b. 
in bulk, at present. 


Write or Call 
FE 5-3305 


MINNEAPOLIS 


FOR SAMPLE & PRICE, F.0.8. OR 
DELIVERED, BULK OR BAGGED 


M. J. Pritchard, Inc. 


514 Grain Exchange Bidg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Elevator at 41st Ave. North & Washington 
ON SOO LINE RAILROAD 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


"For Feeds with a Future” 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. 
Division 


Alfalfa 
P. ©. Box 356 @ Kansas City, Mo. 


SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


SOFT PHOSPHATE 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 
(Sacked) 
Atlanta: $20.40@ 20.67. 


St. Louis: $24.14@ 24.27. 
SORGHUMS 

Ogden: Supply good; milo $43@44. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
efent; No. 2 yellow milo $1.99@2.01 cwt., 
delivered Texas common points. 

Los Angeies: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; milo $2.16% cwt. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply ample; 44% $55. 

Mi is: Up slightly from $45@45.50 
last week to $46. 

Chicago: Cash meal of 44% protein and 
unrestricted billing following pattern laid 
down in meal futures and up rather sharp- 
ly for the week, but 50% unrestricted or 
otherwise just holding firm; quotations, 
Decatur basis, per ton, carlots: unrestricted 
44% $652, eastern trunk line $48.50; 60% 
protein, unrestricted $57, eastern trunk 
line $53. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
clent; 44% $60.60 Aug., $61 September, 
October, November, December; 50% $67.60 
August, $68 September, October, November, 
December. 

Portiand: Demand fair; trend barely un- 
changed; supply ample; $72.40. 

Memphis Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; prime 44% solvent $53, f.o.b. 
Memphis. 

Ogden: Supply good; 41% protein $69@ 
71; 50% protein $74@76. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample; 
44% $63, 50% $69, sacked; 44% $60, 50% 
$66, bulk, f.0.b. Wichita. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply adequate; $51, Decatur. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $73.40. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate; 
44% $48.60, 560% $54, both f.0.b. Decatur. 

New Orleans: Demand dull; trend easy; 
supply good; $59@60 bulk, $61@63 sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend stronger; 
supply normal; up $1 to $61.90, sacked. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply tight; 44% %55.60, delivered Omaha. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
44% $49, Decatur. 

Kansas City: Demand improved; supply 
ample; trend stronger; 44% solvent proc- 
ess $49.50@50, Decatur 

Denver: Demand good; trend lower; sup- 
ply ample; 44% $63. 

Los ies: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $72.90. 


TANKAGE 

Omaha: Demand good; trend atrong: 
supply tight; $77.50. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; $756@80. 

New t Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; 60% $76@81, sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; $73. 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend strong; 

supply ample; 60% digester $75, Cincinnati. 
Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 

60% $77.50, sacked, f.o.b. plant. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ample; 

60% digester $76, sacked, Ft. Worth. 

Chi Demand quiet; trend 

adequate; 60% protein 


steady; 
supply $75@80, 
sacked. 

City: Demand slow; trend steady; 


Kansas 
supply ample; 60% digester $70@72.50. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited; 
5¢ Ib., fob. south Texas area. 


VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
50 Ib. or more $1.45, less than 60 Ib. $1.50, 
freight allowed to destination. 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply tight; $66@68, cottons. 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; commercial grade $60, 
sacked, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Minneapolis: Price off slightly from $58 
last week to $57. 


CATTLE 


(Continued from page 1) 


during June, 61,201 head came 
through public markets and 144,235 
moved direct. The direct movement 
was 70% of the total this June com- 
pared with 54% last June. In the 
January through June period this 
year, 1,090,811 head of stocker and 
feeder sheep and lambs were shipped 
into these states compared with 950,- 
630 head for the same period last 
year. 
ed shipments of stock and 
feeder cattle from public markets 
during June totaled 370,302 head, 
compared with 352,701 head in June, 
1959, up 5%. 

Shipments of stocker and feeder 
sheep and lambs inspected at public 
stockyards totaled 139,246 head, 13% 
below the 160,223 head shipped last 
June. 


CHICKENS 


(Continued from page 1) 


chickens raised followed very low egg 
prices during the late winter and 
heavy spring hatching seasons, USDA 
reported. 

According to the report, all regions 
of the country show decreases in 
chickens raised this year. Indicated 
decreases are 19% in the east north 
central region, 18% in the south cen- 
tral, 17% in the south Atlantic, 15% 
in the north Atlantic and west north 
central and 5% in the west. 

These preliminary estimates are 
based on reports as of June 1 ob- 
tained through the cooperation of 
rural mail carriers covering over 169,- 
000 farms in all parts of the country 
and supplemented later by informa- 
tion from crop correspondents and 
reports from commercial hatcheries. 


DRIED EGGS 


(Continued from page 1) 


scarcity of shell egg market immedi- 
ate requirements. 


Persuasive Opinion 

USDA opinion is persuasive, but 
one must suspect that it is now at- 
tempting to talk up a stronger mar- 
ket to relieve the department of fur- 
ther procurement in this field. 

It may be recalled that when USDA 
dropped out of this program earlier 
they believed that the shell egg mar- 
ket had stabilized at what were then 
high prices and that the USDA buy- 
ing power was no longer required. At 
about that same time the poultry and 
egg situation report came out with a 


most bullish price concept for shell 
eggs later this summer. 

Since the mid-summer agricultural 
production report was issued, USDA 
officials have admitted that they were 
inclined to overestimate earlier bull- 
ishness. But they repeated, however, 
that higher prices had to reflect what 
they still contend was a short supply 
situation. 

Confirmation 

Weather conditions now seem to 
begin to confirm the earlier bullish 
report of USDA and again the old 
hands at the game say now that mid- 
western heat has set in and the old 
hens begin to moult, they won’t stay 
long on the farms. 

Speculative traders in shell eggs at 
Chicago, from whom information is 
available here, now report a bullish 
outlook on the Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange December contract where, 
in the near past, they were short in 
that market on every advance. 

Procurement this week by USDA 
amounted to 874,575 Ib. at $1.1425 Ib. 
from nine vendors whe offered a total 
amount of 1,076,400 Ib. This excess 
over and above the accepted offers 
from these same bidders can only be 
construed as a resting point by USDA 
at this price level. 


Psychological Point 

Within the past 10 days USDA of- 
ficials have expressed the opinion to 
Feedstuffs that the market was at a 
psychological point. They say also 
that as USDA skimmed off excess 
production at country points in the 
Midwest and took off such similar 
supplies from the big eastern mar- 
kets, the turning point had been 
reached in the bear market and all 
that was needed was the usual ex- 
treme summer heat of the Midwest 
to drive the egg buyers into the mar- 
ket to bid for supplies against the 
government dried whole egg program. 

On balance it is difficult to disagree 
with the USDA official opinion even 
though it is not evident they are pre- 
pared to stand still at dried whole egg 
offers in excess of $1.1425 Ib. while 
in the same but unofficial breath they 
declare that current price offerings 
by vendors look too low to them on 
the basis of their judgement of mar- 
ket supplies. 


JOINS PABST BREWING 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—John W. 
Stroud, formerly assistant professor 
of animal nutrition at the University 
of Kentucky, has been appointed 
technical representative for the ani- 
mal feeds department of the Pabst 
Brewing Co., Milwaukee. Mr. Stroud, 
who will be headquartered in Mil- 
waukee, is completing his doctor of 
philosophy degree in animal nutrition 
at Cornell University. 


CHECKERBOARD ELEVATOR 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 


CHECKERBOARD -The Mark of Top Quality—Top Service 


MILO—CORN 


ALL FEED GRAINS 
CHECKERBOARD GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. e 
ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


a MINNEAPOLIS 


\ 3 
Buffalo: $25.31 @ 25.45. | 
| Chicago: $24.77 @ 24.90. 
Cincinnati: $23.47@ 23.60. 
Des Moines: $25.23 @ 25.35. 
Kansas City: $24.83 @ 25. 
Memphis: $22.20@ 22.47. 
Minneapolis: $25.92 @ 26.06. 
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GEORGIA 


(Continued from page 1) 


the industry in general,” he said, “can 
be traced to some spectacular bank- 
ruptcies of last year. Banks have 
taken a new look at poultry and have 
not liked what they could see. They 
now want better internally financed 
firms; they want to hire better audi- 
tors; they want firms to have mean- 
ingful cost data. And finally, they 
have lost faith in poultry as a col- 
lateral,” he said. 

He told of one banker in Missis- 
sippi who had written him that they 
would not lend a dime on a poultry 
venture. He cited an instance of 
where another bank had $5.20 invest- 
ed per bird, which would be worth 
perhaps a little over one dollar. 

“Bankers no longer want that kind 
of collateral,” he said. 


Effect Not Fully Feit 

He also cautioned that the effects 
of the Chemell case, and others, may 
not yet be entirely felt, and the feel- 
ing of bankers is that they are not 
so much concerned with collateral to- 
day as they are in character and 
physical properties. 

“Bankers are paying more atten- 
tion to integrity, technology and 
business ability,” Dr. Dince said. “The 
financial picture so far as credit is 
concerned is a situation that may 
exist for a number of years. It may 
take years to re-educate financiers.” 

Dr. Dince added, “The day of the 
good business man in the industry is 
at hand and the day of the credit 
gambler is over. Sure and steady 
growth is the hope for the industry 
under men who are good executives. 

“The industry is growing up. Wheth- 
er it can learn to row together is an- 
other matter. Production is in strong- 
er hands. Those who would parley 
credits are not wanted. The industry 
can’t afford another financial black- 
out.” 

President Ill 

Due to the illness of the association 
president, C. G. Ellis, John W. Eshel- 
man & Sons, Chamblee, Ga., recover- 
ing from a heart attack, the vice 
president, C. K. Laurent, Marbut 
Milling Co., Augusta, found himself 
the presiding officer at the one-day 
business session. 

Dr. Donald W. Cummins, Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Laboratories, Charles City, 
Iowa, delivered the opening speech 
with a discussion of feed medication. 

“Technical standards are being 
raised for everyone, regardless of 
their place, in this field,” Le said. 

Calling for careful diagnosis, he 
said the value of drugs is dependent 
on this, and added, “With some care 
in mixing feed we can do a good job 
with drugs. If the drug level is too 
high, the toxic level is affected.” 

Other points he brought out were 
that equipment should be kept clean 
and scales should be kept in good 
condition, especially so far as dirt is 
concerned. 

“Scales are not generally protected 
adequately,” he said. “These may be 
elementary to many of you, but 
they’re very important. Everyone 
should understand one’s own equip- 
ment, whether it’s vertical or hori- 
zontal,” he said. 

Dr. Cummins also suggested ample 


sampling. “It’s better to take a sam- 
ple at the beginning of a run, one in 
the middle and one at the end,” he 
said. 

“Labels should not be removed 
while any contents are in the con- 
tainers and everyone should keep a 
good inventory of drugs in a card file. 
The figure should be the same at the 
end of the month as it was at the 
first.” 

Inspection Stepped Up 

Dr. Cummins cautioned that the 
Food and Drug Administration has 
stepped up its inspection program 
with approximately 300 new inspec- 
tors. New restrictions are being 
placed on samples, also. 

“All companies are now working on 
new drugs. It’s up to all of us to 
know more about them as soon as 
possible. We all have a great deal to 
learn,” he said. 

Regarding flavors, Dr. Cummins 
stressed again that it is easier to find 
flavors animals dislike than to find 
ones they do like. In the future, he 
said, there will possibly be more 
flavors to reduce uneven eating and 
vaccines which can be administered 
without handling the birds. 

Crotalaria Problem 

A panel discussion brought before 
the convention created considerable 
discussion as to what should be done 
in the Southeast on cleaning corn and 
ridding it of crotalaria. 

Dr. Henry L. Fuller, poultry nutri- 
tionist, University of Georgia, led a 
discussion of the effects of crotalaria 
on chickens. 

“This is a legume which has been 
recommended in the Southeast as a 
cover crop and soil builder, more true 
of North and South Carolina than 
Georgia,” he said. “Research has 
shown that the seed of Crotalaria 
spectabilis, when fed to hens, caused 
a rapid drop in egg production, mor- 
tality, ruptured liver with internal 
hemorrhages and hydroperitoneum. 

“Growing birds showed general 
symptoms of ill health, mortality, hy- 
droperitoneum and surface hemor- 
rhages of the liver followed by 
atrophy. One per cent of the seed in 
the diet caused total mortality of 
chicks in four weeks. One per cent 
caused some mortality and marked 
growth retardation, while 0.01% re- 
sulted in no mortality and no growth 
retardation,” he said. 

“With swine, 1% of Crotalaria 
spectabilis in the diet caused marked 


Dr. Laurent New 
Georgia President 


SAVANNAH, GA.—Dr. C. K. Laur- 
ent, president, Marbut Milling Co., 
Augusta, last week was elected presi- 
dent of the Georgia Feed Assn. 

Other new officers are: 
Hampton, Ralston Purina Co., Gaines- 
ville, vice president, and William 
Merritt, H. J. Baker & Brothers, At- 
lanta, secretary-treasurer. 

Directors include: W. E. Wood- 
ward, Flint River Mills, Bainbridge; 
Charles Dannals, Atlanta Milling; 
Clyde Nichols, Happyvale Mills, Grif- 
fin; Ray Benner, John W. Eshelman 
& Sons, Chamblee, and Will Kinard, 
Heard-Kinard Sales Co., Atlanta. 


GEORGIA GROUP’S OFFICERS—New officers of the Georgia Feed Assn. 
are, from left: Roger Hampton, Ralston Purina Co., Gainesville, vice president; 
Dr. C. K. Laurent, Marbut Milling Co., Augusta, president, and William E. 
Merritt, H. J. Baker & Sons, Atlanta, secretary-treasurer. 


EGGTOBER SYMBOL — A little egg 
caricature dressed in Scotch plaid 
and known as “Little Thrifty” will 
be a symbol for EGGtober this year. 
EGGtober is a promotion program 
sponsored by the agricultural division 
of Charles Pfizer & Co., Inc., New 
York, to boost the consumption of 
quality eggs in the nation. “Little 
Thrifty” will be seen on counter 
cards, price posters and window 
streamers in more than 5,000 super- 
markets featuring special egg sales 
to remind consumers that “eggs are 
a wise and thrifty buy.” 


reduction in gains. They also meas- 
ured the toxicity of 5% of this seed 
in cattle and sheep diets and found 
this level to be toxic to these rumi- 
nants.” 

Controls Recommended 

The University of Georgia has rec- 
ommended a control program as well 
as eradication procedures. Growers 
have been urged not to plant corn in 
fields where crotalaria is found and 
to remove any that is found. 

Another control method is to use 
seed cleaning equipment in connec- 
tion with combines or husker shell- 
ers. 
“Harvesting the corn in the ear 
will, for the most part, eliminate the 
problem. It is only where corn is 
combined in the field that the croto- 
laria seed becomes a problem,” Dr. 
Fuller stated. 

Millers have been concerned over 
the invasion of crotalaria and one 
miller said he is now cleaning all corn 
sent through his mill. 

Alton Hall, Hall & Sons, Cairo, 
Ga., speculated on the possibility of 
buyers turning down shipments of 
corn that would have only a few of 
these seeds in a truckload and the 
next load would be free, but the buy- 
er would turn down both loads. 

David Luke, Nashville Milling Co., 
Nashville, Ga., reported he is install- 
ing cleaning equipment and plans to 
possibly process all corn. 

Practically all members expressed 
concern over the added costs of such 
processing and asked if the costs 
would be borne by the seller. 

An inspection system, possibly by 
the state or federal government was 
proposed and will be studied by the 
association. 

Protection Urged 

Members asserted from the floor 
that dealers should have some form 
of protection from buyers (and they 
also should have protection) who 
might turn down shipments because 
the corn contained a small minor 
particle of crotalaria seed. 

Further discussions as to the sell- 
ing price on cleaned corn brought 
out statements that it should be 2@ 
3¢ bu. more to take care of the added 
trouble and cost of cleaning. 

“I think we ought to work out 
some plan where we will know wheth- 
er corn is toxic or not and we should 
do it this year, not next year,” said 
Mr. Hall. 

The safe margin is somewhere be- 
tween .01% and .1%, Dr. Fuller said. 

“The feed business is getting more 
complicated by the day. We used to 
buy from the farmer, store it, 
sell it and it was no problem. Now 
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we have to clean it and dry it,” re- 
marked Mr. Luke. L 

W. T. Diamond, secretary, Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Assn., said 
one of the problems of the industry is 
where tomorrow’s management is to 
come from. Another problem, he said, 
is how price and production can be 
established to insure a profit. 

“But if there ever was the oppor- 
tunity for the feed mill, it is today,” 
he said. “This country has a tremen- 
dous capacity for meat an eggs and 
impreved profits will result from ef- 
ficiency in production. If there is no 
high efficiency, there is a tendency to 
cause cutback in production. 

“We must concern ourselves with 
quality product and profits, The feed 
industry is made to order for the op- 
timist, and, with improved feed con- 
version rates, the industry can feed 
more people,” he said. 

He said the trend is toward small- 
er mills, more centrally located to- 
ward the source of consumption. He 
predicted that by 1975, 34-45% of all 
feeds will come out of somebody’s 
branded bag. He predicted a pro- 
duction of 65-70 million tons by 1975. 
Today, he said, it is near 40 million 
tons. 

Shrinkage Study Urged 

T. E. Stivers of T. E. Stivers Co., 
Decatur, Ga., mill engineering firm, 
said a complete study of each mem- 
ber’s own shrinkage conditions was 
necessary. 

He urged members concerned with 
the shrinkage subject to measure and 
evaluate conditions over a period of 
months before coming to any definite 
conclusions. 

“You're walking on thin ice when 
you take other figures,” he said. 

He urged further research groups 
to study shrinkage and suggested 
possibly it should be done by areas 
rather than the country as a whole. 

Results of a shrinkage survey Mr. 
Stivers discussed showed a general 
mill shrinkage of 1%, with some mills 
reporting less. . 

Urea Use Growing 

“When we unlock the secrets of 
protein synthesis in the rumen, from 
50 to 75% of the supplementary pro- 
tein needed can be furnished by 
urea,” said Dr. W. M. Beeson, depart- 
ment of animal science, Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

“The use of urea to meet part of 
the protein requirements of rumi- 
nants—beef cattle, dairy cattle and 
sheep—is increasing and will continue 
to expand as we learn more about the 
nutrients required for microbial syn- 
thesis or protein from urea,” contin- 
ued Dr. Beeson. 

“Last year, over 75,000 tons of urea 
were used in ruminant rations, and 
in 1957, only 64,000 tons were fed. 
This is an increase of 15% in a short 
span of two years. Urea is a simple 
non-protein organic compound which 
contains as a commercial preparation 
42% nitrogen and is potentially equiv- 
alent to a 262% protein feed.” 

When fed at the proper daily level 
to cattle, urea is an excellent source 
of crude protein. But when it is fed 
at excessive levels, it becomes toxic. 
For maximum performance, the in- 
take of urea for cattle should not ex- 
ceed 0.2 Ib. per head daily or not 
more than one-third of the protein re- 
quirement, pointed out Dr. Beeson. 
The daily intake is the “key” to the 
formulation of Urea feeds and not 
the percentage. 

“For example,” explains Dr. Bee- 
son, “you can feed up to 4 Ib. daily 
of a supplement containing 5% urea, 
but not more than 2.0 Ib. of a supple- 
ment with 10% urea. Therefore, it is 
difficult to set down rigid rules for 
urea formulation on a _ percentage 
basis. 

“Although all of the essential ami- 
no acids (components of protein) can 
be synthesized in the rumen by mi- 
croorganisms from urea, at least one 
is limiting. This is lysine. There may 
be others, also, and this opens a new 
frontier in ruminant nutrition and 
paves the way to a larger use of 
urea,” concluded Dr. Beeson. 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 


(Continued from page 7) 


seen as an exchangeable term with 
research for new uses of agricultural 
commodities. 

The big bug in this overseas promo- 
tion for feed grains as well as other 
U.S. agricultural commodities is that 
of the problems of the European 
Common Market, which now is pre- 
pared to bear down on U.S. exports of 
those products and commodities 
through higher tariff imports or 
quantitative restrictions. 

The Feed Grain Council is putting 
up a lot of U.S. cash for a venture 
which, although it also reflects the 
addition of the cheap: foreign money 
from FAS exports under PL 480, may 
be without avail if the Common Eu- 
ropean Market says no dice at some 
future date, which probably will be 
effective in 1962. 

It is not now believed here that 
there is any real answer to the Eu- 
ropean Common Market proposals as 
far as agricultural commodities are 
concerned. 


Soybean Estimate 


WASHINGTON—Some many 
months ago, this reporter forecast a 
soybean crop export estimate of 150 
million bushels—which subsequently 
brought down many vebral brickbats. 

As this soybean crop year nears its 
conclusion, with crusher activities on 
the decline, it may now be appropri- 
ate to comment that the export esti- 
mate of months back may not be too 
far off the beam. In fact, with some 
breaks, it is possible that the 150 
million mark may be in sight. 

But the big soybean news is that 
disappearance has been high, and the 
highest estimates of the carryout of 
old crop beans in all positions may 
not exceed 40 million bushels. 

Even this estimate seems high to 
this reporter. It could be lower if the 
current USDA figure of a 140 million 
bushel export level is exceeded. 

USDA will be the small owner of 
the carryout of old crop beans as of 
Sept. 30, this year. USDA probably 
will not own or control more than 15 
million bushels of beans. 

Sources at USDA now say that the 
government expects to sell off its 
farm deliveries of default and re-seal 
old crop beans at a rate of not less 
than one million bushels per week 
and that as farm stocks are tendered 
to USDA the local warehousemen are 
taking over the beans. 

Question Mark 

Weather is always a question mark 
for feed grain crops this time of the 
year. This year, more than ever, the 
bean crop is the weather crop in view 
of the small carryout now indicated. 
Unless the weather comes through 
with generous cooperation, it is prob- 
able that before new crop beans have 
been harvested, processors may find 
it urgent to buy farm sales of beans 
according to reports from the ware- 
housemen. 

Even if the crop lags below ex- 
pectations, it is also possible that a 
late harvest will force processors in a 
tight supply situation to go into the 
market to bid vigorously for stocks. 


Position Report 

The last stock position report indi- 
cates that much of the old crop beans 
are in the hands of the processors 
and there may be no urgent need 
from those buying sources .. . but a 
strong market may persuade the pro- 
cessors to dispose of inventory stocks 
at mid-season if their guess of an 
early big crop is in the making. 

This is written as a rebuttal to 
earlier brickbats that the export mar- 
ket could attain a 150 million bushel 
level. It is now nudging that level... 
and there is no telling if Chinese bean 
exports will be delivered as now in- 
dicated. At USDA, there is a feeling 
that the Manchurian bean deliveries 


may not meet estimated contract 
commitments. 

All this information, official opin- 
ion and forecast, should be stirred in 
the soybean m'xers of the industry 
and the result observed before the 
current crop year gets too far along. 


APHF 
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istics she demands when she obtains 
the birds from the grocery. 

“Fresh frozen’ retains all the 
freshness up to the date the bird is 
thawed and cooked,” he said. 

With respect to price, panel mod- 
erator, Cliff D. Carpenter, C. D. Car- 
penter & Associates, Laguna Beach, 
Cal., said chicken is getting so cheap 
now that some hostesses “apologize 
to their guests” for serving it. 

“Isn't that a terrible situation?” 
he asked the audience. 


Volume Merchandising 

Volume merchandising of fresh 
frozen poultry can be achieved as 
soon as retailers recognize all the 
benefits of handling this product. 

Mr. Hoppe declared that accept- 
ance of fresh frozen poultry by the 
retailer and the consumer would 
bring about a per capita increase in 
consumptien of from 40 to 50%. 

Chester Franz, Chester Franz, Inc., 
St. Louis processor, commenting on 
the possibility that fresh frozen poul- 
try would help stabilize poultry 
prices, said that full success could 
not be attained until there is more 
“unification of purpose” among 
hatcherymen, producers, processors 
and retailers. 

“Today there seems to be down- 
right competition between the pro- 
ducer and the processor,” said Mr. 
Franz. 

William Simmons, Plus Poultry, 
Inc., Siloam Springs, Ark., a leading 
processor of fresh frozen poultry, ex- 
plained the methods his company em- 
ployed in obtaining both retailer and 
consumer acceptance. 

“We overcame resistance by asking 
the retailer to try it and price it 
realistically, displaying it at both the 
meat counter and in the frozen food 
display cases. 

“We are pushing a label as well as 
a chicken, and the most favorable 
marketing factor is that retailers can 
look upon this fresh frozen product 
as a better one for handling and mer- 
chandising.” 

Cushion for Processor 

Mr. Simmons noted that frozen 
poultry provides an excellent cushion 
for the processor in that it removes 
from the market whatever he feels 
cannot be sold advantageously at 


for meritorious service.” 


the moment because of excess sup- 
plies. This, he said, is a stabilizer. 

Mr. Hoppe said fresh frozen poul- 
try has been slow to catch the pub- 
lic fancy because consumers have not 
been sold on it. The housewife knows 
“frozen” peas retain their garden 
freshness. Fresh frozen fish also has 
won its place. 

“But this is not so in poultry,” said 
Mr. Hoppe. “The housewife doesn’t 
realize that a ‘frozen’ product is 
fresher than an ice-packed bird. Fur- 
ther, the working housewife over-es- 
timates the time required to thaw a 
bird. 

“Availability also controls her buy- 
ing habits. The housewife buys what 
she sees and she sees ‘ice-packed’ 
poultry. 

“This industry needs to get mov- 
ing and launch a national advertis- 
ing and promotion campaign on fro- 
zen poultry!” 

Mr. Hoppe said the poultry indus- 
try will always remain at the mercy 
of the wholesaler and retailer so long 
as it sticks with ice-packed poultry. 

“You're caught,” he said. “You 
either have to sell it or smell it!” 

Panelists agreed that when retail- 
ers undertake a decent merchandis- 
ing campaign, frozen poultry moves. 
The product is ready for the freezer 
if the consumer wants to purchase in 
quantity. Several commented that 


fresh killed, ice-packed poultry is not 


Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 
Conn. Penn. Ind mW Mo. Del. Md. 

548 668 909 88 724 2,214 150 

483 7 958 167 777 2,436 130 

456 832 1,002 127 768 2,319 ,152 

436 8 908 9 7 2,208 342 

456 872 849 70 789 2,212 wil) 

482 782 765 2,198 261 

516 82! 756 133 2,202 ,173 

440 772 107 7 2,176 154 

534 83) 800 109 739 1,868 ,233 

396 752 737 114 924 1,887 271 

W.Va N.C $.c Ga Fla. Ala Miss 

556 3,500 38! 8,082 187 4,430 709 

$73 3,556 386 8.078 251 4,351 aH 

528 3 355 7,923 233 4,442 ,608 

62! 3,526 386 7,873 228 4,410 687 

608 3,504 360 7,710 213 4,248 703 

589 3,584 375 7,690 233 4,184 775 

574 3,356 0 7,449 204 4,265 695 

y ? 625 3,364 377 7,298 209 4,057 705 
1,258 625 3,237 7,142 212 3,856 
1,208 683 3,235 324 6,776 243 3,934 
Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark. La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif 19 ! 

471 2,816 349 25! 1,176 39,369 34,435 

48) 2,706 349 233 1,087 39,709 4,578 

$33 2,658 385 290 1,142 39,360 34,791 

482 2,59! 360 268 1,236 «639,118 35.135 

589 2,473 284 262 197 «638,448 834.516 

551 2,482 3 329 1,133 38,189 34,136 

556 2,331 349 270 1,105 7,449 34,340 

449 2,217 326 301 1,098 36,547 33,667 

443 2,179 3 258 1,018 35,821 33.88) 

2,113 354 234 34,898 33,455 


MERITORIOUS SERVICE AWARDS—Three companies affiliated with the_ 
poultry industry were cited recently at the 44th American Poultry & Hatch- 
ery Federation meeting in Memphis, Tenn. The winners were Hess & Clark, 
Inc., division of Vick Chemical Co., Ashland, Ohio; Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., and Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa. Men in the 
photo include, from left: Ray Parmenter, APHF president; Russell Eshel- 
mann, vice president, Hess & Clark; William D. Bowie, director of poultry 
advertising, Ralston Purina Co.; John Salsbury, Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, 
and Richard F. O’Connell, APHF director of public relations. The awards 
were sponsored by APHF. President Parmenter said, “These companies un- 
selfishly spent considerable funds in their efforts to increase the consumption 
of poultry and egg products. The APHF believes they deserve recognition 


suitable for the freezer when “home- 
wrapped.” 
Easy Handling 

Retailers encounter few problems 
in handling fresh frozen poultry. He 
also noted that the beef, lamb and 
pork people likely would want to 
assist the poultry industry in switch- 
ing to fresh frozen. They'd like to see 
poultry moved away from the meat 
counter. 

“For this reason, we must see that 
poultry continues to be displayed 
close to red meat. We also face a 
logistics problem in getting the poul- 
try into this area sometimes.” 

Mr. Hoppe said one big advantage 
of fresh frozen poultry is that it is 
an item which low volume stores can 
handle to advantage and large vol- 
ume stores can use it without fear of 
running out of a supply. 

Mr. Simmons explained how a 
switch to frozen poultry would em- 
phasize the present competitive posi- 
tion of present broiler areas by ex- 
tending the shipping radius. 

“Right now, I can look at the Bos- 
ton and New York markets, areas 
we wouldn't try to service with fresh 
killed, ice-packed poultry,” he said. 

Another panelist said frozen poul- 
try fit into retailer plans where 
local butcher union scales make it 
too expensive to keep butchers on 
duty on weekends. In such instances, 
frozen poultry gets the call. 

Mr. Simmons concluded by saying 
that frozen poultry enables the proc- 
essor to work from one to four weeks 
in advance. His plant, during the 
third week in July, was working on 
orders for the Labor Day holiday. 


Three Additions Made 
To AFMA Trade Guide 


CHICAGO—tThree recent additions 
have been made to the American 
Feed Manufacturer Assn.’s “Feed 
Ingredient Purchasing and Trade 
Rules Guide,” according to W. T. Dia- 
mond, association secretary. 

The three new guides, adopted by 
the association’s nutrition council 
and committee of purchasing agents, 
include: Soybean oil meal, solvent ex- 
tracted; soybean oil meal, expeller, 
and soybean oil meal, dehulled sol- 
vent extracted. 

The guides give the definition, an- 
alyses and physical properties of 
each product. The i isertions are to be 
made in the handbook under the 
“soybean products” index. 

Copies of the AFMA handbooks are 
still available, points out Mr. Dia- 
mond. Any AFMA member can re- 
ceive one for $6, which includes the 
printing and mailing costs. Fee for 
non-members is $10. 
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ter demand, and the trend definitely 
is toward a stronger market.” 

About the only negative note was 
voiced by a hay and straw dealer. 
He said there is but little current de- 
mand for his products because of the 
lush and plentiful mid-summer pas- 
turage, which leaves the several 
valley horse-racing tracks as his best 
customers. 

A prediction this week by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture that pro- 
ducers this year will raise the small- 
est number of chickens on record was 
not taken too seriously by area feed 
manufacturers. Several said that 
chick production invariably conforms 
to the law of supply and demand, 
with supply usually trailing several 
months behind demand. 

Supplies of eggs and poultry have 
been well in excess of consumer re- 
quirements during the last year or 
more, but this unprofitable situation 
appears to have been adjusted dur- 
ing recent weeks, when supplies here- 
abouts have not been sufficient to 
meet consumer requirements. This 
has made it necessary for area whole- 
salers to “import” supplies from oth- 
er areas of the country. 

This week, supplies were more 
nearly adequate, but a continuing up- 
ward price trend appears likely. If 
so, Ohio Valley monufacturers can 
reasonably expect a like increase in 
feed sales, as farmers increase their 
egg and poultry production. 


Pacific Northwest 


With Oregon, Washington and Ida- 
ho weather conditions continuing hot 
and dry, mixers are reporting that 
formula feed movement is seasonally 
good. The lead has been held by vol- 
ume sales of broiler and turkey feeds 
as well as egg mashes. 

Although slightly cooler weather 
was experienced at the close, further 
deterioration of highland ranges and 
pastures was reported. Dairy and 
cattle feeds still moved seasonally 
slow despite these conditions. 

Feedstuffs quotations continued to 
follow an irregular trend. Prices for 
oilseed meals and animal protein 
feeds were barely unchanged to 
weaker and were mostly offset by 
further strength in whole feeding 
grains, wheat millfeeds and black- 
strap molasses. 

Trade sources indicated that buy- 
ing interest for some items appeared 
broader with some items in tighter 
supply. 

Cottonseed meal listings declined 
as much as $1 ton lower while soy- 
bean meal quotes dropped 50¢ ton 
with fish meal quotes off §¢ a protein 
unit. Whole corn listings declined 25¢ 
ton. 

Wheat millfeeds and whole feed 
barley gained $1.50 ton, whole milo 
values were up 75¢ ton for the week. 

Pacific Northwest hay prices were 
weak to mostly $1 lower within a 
wide range with a $29@34 ton listing, 
baled, delivered Portland and Seat- 
tle. 


Co-op to Let Contract 
On New Feed Mill 


BALTIMORE—Contracts are to be 
let shortly after Aug. 15 for construc- 
tion of a new Southern States Co- 
operative feed mill here. The unit 
will replace an existing plant, the 
first wholesale manufacturing facility 
ever built by the cooperative. 

The mill planned would have a 
75,000-ton annual capacity on a one- 
shift basis. Contracts have been let 
for the piling work and that is under- 
way. The structure will be on the 
same property but closer to the co- 
operative’s warehouse and grain fa- 
cility than the present mill. 

The new mill, to be placed in op- 
eration in late 1961, will contain the 
latest in electronic and labor-saving 
machinery, according to officials. 
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2 Cost Conferences 


For Texas Elevators 


FORT WORTH—In the belief that 
a number of country elevators are on 
the line between profit and loss un- 
der the new Commodity Credit Corp. 
rates, a group of Texas organizations 
have set up two cost conferences in 
August. One is to be held in Fort 
Worth Aug. 16 and the other in Lub- 
bock Aug. 17, according to the Texas 
Grain & Feed Assn. 

Speakers at these one-day meet- 
ings will be men from the trade who 
will discuss the single topic of how 
to cut costs. Attendance cards gath- 
ered by the association promise good 
attendance at each meeting. 

Sponsors of the meetings, in addi- 
tion to the Texas Grain & Feed Assn., 
are: The Drying & Storage Confer- 
ence, the Lubbock Chamber of Com- 
merce, Texas Technological College 
at Lubbock, West Texas Chamber of 
Commerce and the Fort Worth 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Fred Rabe, Dallas, will discuss 
costs in physical equipment of eleva- 
tors; W. L. Newsom, Fort Worth, 


will talk on cost records in country 


elevators; the matter of costs of fi- 
nancing storage and merchandising 
will be discussed by Melvin Carlisle, 
president of the First National Bank 
of Tulia, Texas, and labor costs will 
be presented by Curtis Roach of 
Hereford. 

Two other speakers, one each on 
insurance and on insect control, have 
been invited. Truitt Kennedy, presi- 
dent of the Texas Grain & Feed Assn. 
will preside at both meetings. 


Baltimore Mill 
Adds Second Shift 


BALTIMORE—A second shift was 
added recently at the Baltimore Feed 
& Grain Division of Sherwood Feed 
Mills, Inc. here, according to E. F. 
Sherwood Dickinson, president. 

He also announced that moderniza- 
tion of the plant has been completed 
and it is now a complete bulk push- 
button mill. 

At the same time, it was announced 
that Steen Westerberg is new assist- 
ant plant superintendent. Mr. West- 
erberg is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland and was formerly | 
employed as an instructor in voca- 


tional agriculture in the Maryland 
public school system. 


Struck Elevator 
Asks Picket Limit 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—The struck 
Gold Proof Elevator here has request- 
ed circuit court to limit picketing by 
Grain Millers Local 33. 

Earlier, police authorities sought 
the identity of vandals who spilled 
2 tons of grain and 5,000 gal. of fuel 
oil at the elevator. Frank G. Rankin, 
elevator manager, was quoted as say- 
ing the spilled grain can be put back 
in bins. 

Judge Macauley L. Smith held a 
hearing on a suit filed by the elevator 
operator, Indiana Farm Bureau Co- 
operative Assn., Inc. 

The suit asked the court to permit 
only one picket at each of two en- 
trances and to prohibit interference 
with business, harassment or vio- 
lence. 

The firm has been picketed by Lo- 


| cal 33 of Grain Millers Union in a 


dispute over a new work contract. 
The union represents about 25 eleva- 
tor employes, according to reports. 
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and the broiler 
the rich pigmentation | 


are those with an assured source 


of Xanthophyll in their feed ra- 4 
tions - NATIONAL’S 20% Broiler- — 
Layer Grade Dehydrated Alfalfa. — 


uniformity of color ia 


“golden” egg yolks—deeper pigmentation desired by 
(1 & breakers-and the more yellow, finished broiler, 


assure greater demand in today’s mae 


the lowest pigmentation cost and most reliable source of 


Xanthophyll in poultry feeds is NATIONAL’S 20% Broiler-Layer Grade. 


more metabolizable energy, uniaentitiea 


growth factors, as well as more digestible protein and carotene in 
NATIONAL’S 20% Broiler-Layer Grade Dehydrated Alfalfa also mean 
greater and faster weight gains for Broilers. 


shorter haul of fresher product, “freshly 


ae ground to order,” from a NATIONAL network of 
i modern gas storage plants! Uniformly exceeds its 
_ NATIONAL'S guarantee of 150,000 I. U.’s of Vit. A/lb. on arrival, 
20% Protein, 20% max. fibre. 

broilers and turkeys; 

: PRO17 


NAT 


; NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


2 GENERAL OFFICES: 4010 WASHINGTON, KANSAS CITY 11, MO. 


Gas Storage Facilities Located at: INDEPENDENCE, KANS. 
LAWRENCE, KANS..+ TOLEDO, OHIO + MEMPHIS, TENN. 
2 BLAIR, NEBR. + GARDEN CITY, KANS. « BIG BEND, COLO. 
a LEXINGTON, NEBR. + PLAINVIEW, TEX. 
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